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PREFACE. 



A WoEK has recently been published by Mr. Davison, 
under the title of An Inquiry into the Origin and 
Intent of Primitive Sacrifice. 

I. In this work, the author teaches us, that the 
peculiar rite of Expiatory Sacrifice was, for the 
first timey divinely instituted at the promulgation o£ the 
Law by Moses: and he contends, that anterior to such 
promulgation of the I:/aw, the practice of devoting 
sacrifice, under the precise notion of thereby making 
an atonement, was, to the early religionists, altogether 
unknown; for, in truth, we. have neither. any evidence 
extant nor any one positive example^ by which we can 
distinctly prove, that, in the {Himitive worship, the rite 
of sacrifice was thought to possess an expiatory or pa- 
cular virtue. 

Hence he maintains5 that the various 45«crifices,. of- 
fered up during the period of the Patriarchal Dispen- 
sation, were not, in their nliture and intent^ of that class 
of sacrifices, which are denominated escpiatory oc pia- 
ctdqr : and hence he consistently maintains also, that, 



as the outward sign of an atonement had not been 
divinely instituted during the primitive or antemosaical 
ages ; so neither had the doctrine, represented by that 
outward sign, been as yet divinely revealed. 

On these principles, he denies, that primeval sacrifice, 
as offered up by Abel and Noah and Job. was of divine 
institution. For, since tlie respective oblations of these 
holy men were not piacular, there is no difficulty in 
conceiving them to have been of mere human origination 
and appointment : nor is there any need to introduce 
the Deity, for the purpose of loosing a knot, which 
admits of a perfectly easy independent solution. 

Accordingly, as we have no occasion to maintain the 
divine institution of primitive sacrifice : so neither, from 
any testimony of Scripture, have we the least warrant 
for maintaining such an opinion. 

II. Had Mr, Davison's work treated only of some 
curious literary speculation, which led not to any theo- 
lo^cal result of material consequence ; however I might 
possibly liave differed from him, I should not have 
felt it in any wise necessary to controvert his hypothesis. 

But such, I apprehend, is by no means the case. His 
hypothesis respects not some mere indifferent question. 
Even to say nothing of its denying all knowledge of the 
doctrine of ait atonement to the patriarchal worshippers, 
it respects a matter of most deep and most grave im- 
portance ; a matter, which vitally touches the entire 
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system of typical prophecy through the medium of 
sacrifice. 

In saying the emtibs system of typical prophecy^ 
I speak not unadvisedly : on the contrary, I speak with 
full deliberation and conviction. 

By the mouth of an inspired prophet, and (as Kimchi 
well remarks) in perfect accordance with the very 
peculiar phraseology of the Mosaic Law, God himself 
declares, that he did not command or institute the rite of 
sacrifice under the Levitical Dispensation: and Mr. 
Davison assures us, that he did not command or insti- 
tute that rite imder the preceding Dispensation of Patri- 
archism. 

Such being the case, if the rite of sacrifice were not 
instituted of God either under the Patriarchal Dispensa- 
tion or under the Levitical Dispensation, that rite, fi!om 
first to last, must henceforth altogether cease to be 
esteemed a divinb instiiutiofi : and thus the inevitable 
result &om Mr. Davison^s hypothesis, according to his 
own very just remark, will be, that The rite ofsacrificef 
whether under the Patriarchal Dispensation or under 
the Levitical, •* however it might express the piety 
*' of the worshipper^ cannot be reckoned among the 
** typical signatures of Christianity*.'' 

III. In his whole view of the present topic, I con- 
ceive Mr. Davison to be mistaken : yet certainly, unless 

* See below, sect. iii. chap. 3. § I. 
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[ had seemed to feel my ground tolerably firm under 
feet, I Hhould mosi conscientiously have remained silent ; 
for, as we all know, a weak defence is more mischievous 
than even a powerful attack. 

I could tiave wished indeed, that a much better man 
than myself. Archbishop Magee, would have taken up 
the subject : but this is a matter rather to be warmly de- 
nired than reasonably expected. Happily for the Church 
in one respect, however unfortunate in another respect, 
the situation of his Grace well nigh precludes the pos- 
fdbiltty of his entering into a somewhat nice and per- 
plexed controversy: for the anxious occupation of any 
episcopate, pre-eminently the occupation of the Irish 
episcopate, is by no means favourable to that uninter- 
rupted thought and undivided study, without the com- 
mand of which it were perhaps scarcely prudent for any 
man to embark in a difficult theological discussion. 

As for myself, since, in a private station. I have 
doubtless been able to reckon upon a measure of time 
and uninterruptedness which is denied to an Archbishop 
of Dublin ; should competent judges pronounce my 
Treatise on the Origin of Expiatory Sacrifice to be 
a fulure, let the blame rest, where alone it ought to 
resl, not on the cause, but on the author. 
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Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 138. 

With the necessary tenor of the history of the first recorded sacri- 
ficct agrees the expository attestation in the Epistle to tha 
Hebrews, p. 138. 
I. Respecting the true definition of the word Faith, as em- 
ployed throughout the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, p. 139« 
II. Application of the definition to that faith, by whicli Abel 
offered a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, p. 1431 
III. Remarks on Mr. Davison*a definition of the word Faith, 

p. 145. - 
(V; Remarks on Dr. Spenoer*s definition of the faith of Abel, 

p. 149. 
'V, Statement of the consequences, which result from Heb. xi. 
4b p. ISO. 

1. The text is fiital to the unauthorised speculation, that 
the antecedeiU moral conduct of Cain and Abel 
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Iiinii&hea Uie true catuse of t1ie> different fate of theif 
, respective sacrificesry p. 1 A). * ' 

2. The test demonstrates* that the sin of Cain wa^ iii^- 

delity» p. 151. 

3. The text establishes the view which has he^n taken of 

the Mosaic historj^ of the transaction^ p. 158. 

(1.) Speculation, that Abel brought the best of his 

flock, while Cain brotig^ht only the refuse of his 

produce, p. 153. 
(2,) Speculation, that Abel believed his sacrifice 

would be accepted, while Cain disbelieved^ 

p. 153. 
(3.) True statement of the nature of the superiority 

of AbePs faith, p. 154'. 



Chapter III. 

Evidence of the Primeval Divine Instiiution of Sacrifice, <md of 
the Primeval Revelation of the Doctrine of an Atonement,r 
from the peculiarity of the language employed under the 
Law of Moses, p. 155. 

The language of the Law itself imports the primeval divine iasti-' 
tution of sacrifice and the primeval revelation of the doetrine 
of an atonement, p. 155. i 

I. In the Law, the observance of the naked rite of sacri^ itself 
is never once enjoined: but every commandment under the< 
Law respects exclusively the mode and occasion of sacrifice, 
p. 155. 

L This position is fully exemplified by the^exdrdium of 

the book of Leviticus, p* 156. 
2, Throughout the Law, the previous existence of sacri- 
fice, as a divine iustitutiony is always assumed as a 
substratum, p. 158. 
3#-That the rite of sacrifice itself was not commanded 
under the Law» is expressly asserted hy God through 
the mouth of Jeremiah, p, 16(X 
.^ A Statement of the ej^trMnMaary r^ult from Mr. Da« 
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.,mI: ■ imn*s Bjrttem when combined iriih the text from 

Jeremiah, p, 161, 
Ut A aimilartrafh (tf aripameot will equally apply to the question, 
which respects the revelation of the doctrine of an atone- 
. fttept^p. 165, 

1. Under tlie Law, that doctrine it do where revealed as 

a pew doctrine, but is merely approbatively rtcog" 
nised as an old doctrine, p. 167. 

2, The text, adduced by Mr. Davison as containinjf a 

formal revelation of the doctrine, in no wise an- 
i^wers to the character which he would ascribe to it, 
p. 170. 



Chapter IV. 

Evidence of the Primeval Divine Institution of Bactiflce^ from the 
moral Argument, thai a divinely -uncommanded supersti^ 
tious Observance cannot be acceptable or well-pleasing to 
God, p. 172. 

A strong* moral argument, in favour of the divine institution of 
primitive sacrifice, may be deduced from the position, that a 
superstitious observance, uncommanded of God, cannot be 
uceepiableor well-pleasing to God, p. 172. 
I. l*Kis argument is, by Hallet, stated defectively, p. 178. 
II. Hence, in its defective, and therefore inconclusive, form, the 
argument is easily confuted by Mr. Davison, p. 173. 
III^ His confutation, however, affects the argument, only when 
stated defectively. Let the defective statement be cor- 
rected : and the confutation is rendered harmless, p. 174 
1. The precept of ^t, VkmX, Let all things be done de* 
cently and in order, confers upon the Church an 
authority to regulate the mode of Ood*8 worship. 
Henoe, As a mere commandment of men may, under 
certain circumstances, be well pleasing to God ; so 
the bare circumstance of j^HmtYtre sacft/Sce having 
been accepted of God is insufficient to establish its 
divine institutioii, p. 174. 
M ,;'jS»' According to f^ Ap08tle*s account of Will-worship» 
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primitive sacrifice, if, when viewed as a human insti- 
tution, it bears a character essentially superstitious, 
could not have been well pleasing^ to God, p. 176^ 

8. Primitive sacrifice, viewed as a human institution, can 
only, on the principle of St. Paul, be viewed as an 
act of essentially superstitious will-worship, p. 177. 
(J.) Case of expiatory sacrifice, p. 177. 
(2.) Case of deprecatory sacrifice, p. 178. 
(8.) Case of homologfetic sacrifice, p. 178. 
(4.) Case of eucharistic sacrifice, p. 179. 

4 That sacrifice, when not ordained of God, is no better 
than an act of mere superstitious will-worship, ap- 
pears further from the circumstance, that no person 
now ever thinks of sacrificing, because no person 
now imagines that he caii please God by the act of 
sacrifice. But, if sacrifice be now superstition^ be* 
cause it is not now commanded of God : it must 
equally have been superstition du][ing the patriarchal 
ages, if, during those ages, it were a mere human 
institution, p. 180. 

5. The answer, that sacrifice is now abrogated, because' 

Christ, the end 'of sacrifice, has come, is wholly in- 
sufficient: for, in the first place, such an answer 
would account only for the cessation of expiatory 
sacrifice; and, in the second place, it travels quite 
wide of the hypothesis upon which the whole of the 
present discussion avowedly reposes, for, in the very 
nature of things, no uncommanded sacrifice, if such 
were the sacrifice of the patriarchal ages, can have 
been a prophetic type of the sacrifice of Christ. 
Hence, if uncommanded sacrifice were pleasing to 
God during the patriarchal ages, no reason can be 
assigned why it should not be equally pleasing to 
God in the present day : and the question will then 
still recur, Why do not we sacrifice, as well as the 
early patriarchs ? p. 181. 

6, Tlie sum, therefore, of the matter is, that sacrifice of 

whatsoever descriptionr if not commanded of God, 
can only have been an act of that precise gratuitous 
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superstition, which the Apostle censures under the 
name of IFxU'Worship, and which evidently is repre- 
sented as unpleasing to God, p. 18S« 
1V« Hence^ finally the moral argument from the position, that a 
superUUious observance, uncommanded of Ood, cannot 
he acceptaftle or weH'pleasing to God, when stated fully 
and correctly, demonstrates the divine origin of primitive 
sacrifice, and is itself altogether unaffected by the alleged 
confutation of Mr. Davison, p. 183. 



SECTION IV. 



NOTICES OF objections: TO, THE OPINION,^ THAT, EXPUTORY SA- 
CRIFICE WAS DIVINELY INSTITUTED AT THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE PATRIARCHAL DISPENSATION, p. 185. 



CHAPTER I. 

Bespecting the objection founded upon the alleged circumstance, 
that there is no express mention of the Primeval Divine 
Institution of Expiatory Sacrifice, p. 185. 

Mr. Davison objects, that there is no express mention of the pri« 
meval divine institution of expiatory sacrifice, p. 185. 
I. On fhe neutrality of the scriptural history of Cain and Abel, 

Mr, Davison says more than will be conceded, p. 188. 
!!• A truth may be conveyed in other modes* than that of a 
regular scholastic enunciation, p. 188. 

1, Instance from the Socinian objection respecting the 

two-fold natiire of Christ, p. 188. 

2, Instance from the Socinian objectioil respecting the 

doctrine of the Trinity, p. 189« 

3, Parallel instance from Mr. Darison*8 objection respect- 

ing the primitive divine institution of expiatory sacri- 
fice, p. 190. 
in. The brief reply to the objection, is, that Ood commandbd 
Cain to devote a sin-offering, p. 191* 
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CHAPTER II. 

Respecting the objection founded upon the allied circumstance y 

that, while the Primitive Divine Institution of Expiatory 

Sacrifice is no where expressly mentioned, the Primitive 

Divine Institution of the Sabbath is carefully and specific 

> colly recorded, p. 192. 

Mr. Davison objects, that, while the primeval divine institation of 
expiatory sacrifice is no where mentioned, the primeval divine 
institution of the sabbath is expressly recorded, p. 193. 
I. The objection is founded upon a palpable erxor : for the pri- 
meval divine institution of the sabbath, though it may be 
g;athered by induction, is yet no where expressly recorded 
throughout the entire book of Genesis, p. 194, 
II. This matter is so obvious, that Justiu and the earlier Fa« 
thers maintain, that the sabbath was first divinely instituted 
under Moses ; and that, as it was not a primitive institu- 
tion, so the patriarchs did not observe it, p. 199. 
III. With them agree the more ancient Rabbins of the Jewish 
church, p. 203. 



CHAPTER III. 

Rejecting the Objection founded upon the alleged circumstance, 
that there is no express mention of the atoning Virtue of 

Sacrifice under the PatriarcJwl Dispensation, p. 211. 

Mr. Davison objects, that there is no express mention of the 

atoning virtue of sacrifice under the Patriarchal Dispensation, 

p. 211. 

I. To the present objection an answer has already been gfiven 

by the adduction of direct scriptural testimony, that Cain 

was commanded of God to bring A sin-opfekino, p. 211. 

11. It may perad venture be said, that the term sin-offering does 

not necessarily involve the idea of atonement by vicarious 

suffering. Such a possible objection shall be answered by 

I. 

anticipation, p. 213. 
1. The yroird,Chattath, as defined by Moses himself, in- 
variably denotes a sin'Offering of atonement, 
p. 213. 
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8. Moses, to whom the word was specially familiar, em- 
ploys this precise word to describe the sacrifice 
which Cain was commanded to def ote, p. 915. 



CnAPTER IV. 

Respecting the moral Objection to the retidering, A Sin-offering 

coucheth at the Door, p. 217. 

Mr. Davison objects, that the rendering, A sin-offering coucheth 
at the door, is morally discordant with the general spirit of 
scripture, p. 217. 
I. His objection is wholly built upon an unprored and an an* 
proveable assumption, that Cain, anterior to his sacrifice, 
had been a grievous moral offender, p. SI 8. 
II. He has totally misconceived the general drift and purpose of 
the whole history, p. 219. 



Chapter V. 

Retpeetifig the Objection founded upon a supposed Retrogradation 
of the Levitical Dispensation, as viewed in reference to the 
Patriarchal Dispensation, p. 222. 

Mr. Davison objects, that the maintenance of the primitive divine 
institution of expiatory sacrifice involves a retrogradation of 
the Levitical Dispensation, as viewed in reference to the Pa* 
triarchal Dispensation, p. 222. 
I. Piacular sacrifice, under each of the two earlier Dispensa- 
tions, was the same in dignity and purpose. Hence, where 
there is no inequality, there can be no retrogradation, 
p. 225. 
If. But Mr. Davison argues, that, under the Law, expiation 
was made only for ceremonial offences • whiles under Patri- 
archism, if expiation were made for any thing, it must have 
been made for moral offences. Hence, on such an hypo- 
thesis, the retrogradation still continues, p. 227. 

1. Mr. Davison departs from his own principle, p. 227. 

2. The principle itself is false : for Mr. Davison has con- 
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founded tog-etlier two matters, wliich uught^ 
been carefully separnted, p. 339. 

3. Mr. Davisun'g iDtMinclusive reasoning' frum the I; 

gunge of David and Paul, p. 2M. 

4. St. Faut expressly leacbea us, thnt, go far na typical - 

sncriiice eoulJ make expiariun, the sacriRcea under 
the Law made expintion for mural, no less than fur 
cerciiHiniat, offences, p. 235. 

5. The same doctrine h maintained by the Jeirs, p. 338, 



Chapter VI. 

Sesptcthig thu Objection founded on the Declaration, that the 

iSy*/em of the Gospel ix a Myatery, tehieh was hidden of 

old time, but lehicimow is made manifest, ■p. 241. 

Mr. Dnvison objects, thnt (he system, which he opposes, is inc 

sistent with the declaration, thnt the Dispensation of tha 
' ' Gospel is a mystery, which was hidden of old time, but whidi | 
now is made manifest, p. 941. 
I. The true question respects, nut the patriarchal extent of tlie 
knowledge of an atonement, but the patriarchal existence 
of the doctrine, p. 24S. 
Hi Remarks un loriKen, as opposed to unwritten, t 
tions, p. S45. 



CHAPTaa VII. 

Respecting the Oly'eetion, thai the Idea of an Animal CoucAiTig 
at the Door nf Cain is inconsistent leith t/te recorded prv- 
fesssionofCain,-p.aSO. 
Mr. Diiviaon objects, that the idea of a sin-offering couching at 
the door of the agriculturist Cain is inconsistent with hi ■ 
recorded profession, p. 230. 
I, Mr. Davison assumes, what he ought lo have proved, that tbfl i 

door was really the duor of Cain, p. 262. 
II. W« have an equal right lo say, that il was (he door of a coii> I 
lecrated teut or tabernacle. Each is a mere conjecture! 3 
imd I* *■"■•">< <•" «irn«.. ^i,ior»i.in upoH BH uiipruvcd coa^M 
'"\te criticism, p. 3SS. J 
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Chaptbr vm. 

^RB^pecting the OhjecHmi founded on the alleged Novelty of the 

Opinion^ that Piacular Sacriflce toae, from the firsts di^ 

' vinely instituted under the Patriarchal DispensaHon^ p. 257. 

Mr^ Davisoii objectg, that the hypothesis of the primitive divine 

institution of sacrifice is a mere modem figment first struck 

. out in the age of Puritanism^ and that the early Fathers 

universally taught its primitive human institution. In 

each member of his objection, Mr. Davison it mistaken, p. S57. 

I. Mr* Davison builds his largfe assertion respecting the early 

Fathers on no more than pour adduced witnesses* p. 26i, 

1. Remarks on the citations and references of Spencer 

and Outram, on which Mr. Davison professes to 
build his much too large assertion, p. 264. 

2. A conjecture, that sacrifice was introduced into the 

Law from the Paganism of Egypt, is no proofs 
that the conjecturer maintained the primitivb 
human institution of sacrifice, p. 267. 

3. Out of fifteen or sixteen of the. Fathers, that have 

been examined by the author of the present Treatise, 
about one half never enter upon the subject of sacri- 
fice : and, as for the other half, though they certainly 
enter upon the subject ; yet, with three exceptions, 
they are totally silent as to the primitive origin of 
sacrifice, whether it was human or divine, p. 271. 
II. Mr. Davison^s assertion, that the hypothesis of the primitive 
divine institution of sacrifice is not older than the age of 
Puritanism, is distinctly contradicted by the three excep- 
tions, which have already been noticed, p. 275. 

1. Among the Latin Fathers, Augustine, in the fourth 
century, maintained the primitive divine institution 
and the prophetic typical import of the patriarchal 
sacrifices beginning witli the first-recorded sacrifice 
of Abel, p. 276. 

(1.) Proof from the necessity of his language, p. 280. 
(2.) Proof from his own explicit declaration, p. 281. 
2« Among the Greek Fathers, AthanasiuA, also in the 
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fourth century, maintained the same doctrine as that 
which was held and taught hy Augustine, p. 283. 
(1.) Proof from the general drift of his argument, 

p. 284. 
(8.) Proof from the peculiarity of his language, 

p. 286. 
S. Among the Greek Fathers, Eusehius of Cesarda, still 
in the fourth century, no less strenuously main- 
tained the very 8am6 doctrine relative to the origin 
of sacrifice, p. 288. 

ITI. Conclusion, p. 295. 
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SECTION I. 

PRELIMINARY MATTER. 



CHAPTER I. 



Respecting the Character of a Religion suitable to 

a fallen Creature, 

If, to certain of his intellectual creatures, God 
be pleased to reveal a system of religion; that 
system must be a system adapted to their 
necessities : for, otherwise, God will have acted 
vainly. 

I. Now, that The religion, which is suitable 
to the condition of a sinless creature, 19 unsuitable 
to the condition of a lapsed and therefore siriful 
creature, must, I think, be acknowledged by 
every person who fairly considers the bearing 
of the question. 

1. A sinless creature, not having offended 
his Creator, has no need to court reconciliation 
with him : neither has he any anxiety in regard 
to the vital point, Whether a reconciliation be pos- 
sible. 

B8 
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9. But a fallen and therefore a sinful creature, 
having, by the hypothesis, offended his Creator, 
has need to court reconciliation with him : he is 
uncertain, without a revelation to that special 
purpose, whether reconciliation be possible : and, 
on the supposition of its impossibility, he must I 
assuredly, so far as he himself and his ovra I 
interests are concerned, feel the utter uselessnesa \ 
of ani/ religious service ; for, to a fallen creature, 
a religion, without a well-grounded hope of re- 
conciliation, is a religion of utter despair; and a 
religion of utter despair is, in effect, no religion, i 

3. Hence it follows, that the religion, suitable ' 
to the condition of a sinful creature, differs from 
the religion suitable to the condition of a sinless 
creature, in the specific point of it^ comprehending 
a revelation ickich shall set forth (he possibilili/ of 
a reconciliation u-ith God, Hence also, from the 
mere necessity of the matter, we may safely 
pronounce, that the religion, which holds not 
forth to a sinful creature the possibiliti/ of a recon- 
ciliation tt'ith God, is a religion totally unsuited 
to his case. And hence, finally, we may venture J 
to assert, that such a religion is a religion, which, ■ 
in the very nature of things, an all-wise God 
could not have communicated to him. 

n. In laying down these positions, it wUI of 
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cx)urse be understood, that I speak exclusively 
of a religion suitable to a fallen creature. 

A religion, unsuitable to a fallen creature, 
may doubtless exist in the world: because, as 
we may conceive it to have been possible, that 
God, in his wrath, might have altogether with- 
held from his apostate creatures a revelation ot 
his purposes ; so such a religion may have been 
independently struck out by erring man, through 
ignorance unconscious of his true condition. 

But, in the very nature of things, no religion 
can be suitable to the condition of a fallen 
creature, unless it holds forth the possibility of a 
recondliatioji loith God : and, consequently, since 
God never acts in vain, we may safely assert, 
that he would never reveal an unsuitable re- 
ligion. 

The final result, therefore, is, that. If God 
ever revealed a religion to a race of apostate crea- 
tures^ that religio7i musty of very necessity ^ have 
taught tlie possibility of a reconciliation with God. 



CHAPTER II. 

Respecting the Principle of Reconciliation avowedly 
set forth in the Religion, which God has actually 
communicated to Man, under the Aspect of a Reli^ 
gion suitable to a fallen Creature. 

It will probably not be controverted, that the 
doctrine of a possible reconciliation with God is so 
essentially necessary to a religion suitable to 
the condition of a fallen creature, that, in the 
very nature of things, no such religion can exist 
"without it. 

I. But the possibilifi/ of a reconciliation with 
God is one thing : and the principle, on which 
that reconciliation is to be effected, is quite ano- 
ther thing. 

In regard to matter of fact, we know on abun- 
dantly eufficieot evidence, that God has been 
pleased, through the joint medium of three suc- 
cessive Dispensations, to communicate a religion 
to man, professedly under the aspect of a religion 
SUITABLE to the condition of a fallen creature. 

Hence, as might be anticipated from the very 
nature of things, this divinely-communicated 
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religion, however, during the lapse of various 
periods, it might be variously modified, never 
fails to hold forth the possibility of a reconciliation 
with God. 

But, in holding forth the possibility of a recon- 
ciliation with God, the question arises, whether 
it also distinctly propounds the principle on which 
that reconciliation is to be effected. 

II. For the purpose of answering this question, 
we must obviously advert to the declarations and 
statements of the divinely-communicated religion 
itself. 

L If, then, we first direct our attention to 
that consummating Dispensation which bears the 
name of Christian or Evangelical^ we shall find, 
that not only is the principle of reconciliation fully 
devdoped, but also that the reduction of the prin-^ 
ciple to effectual practice is openly and unreservedly 
exhibited. 

The principle of reconciliation is developed in 

THE DOCTRINE OF AN ATONEMENT! the rcductWU 

of the principle to effectual practice is exhibited 

in THE DEATH OP CHRIST UPON THE CROSS IN OtTR 
STEAD AND ON OUR BEHALF AND FOR OUR BENEFIT. 

Now, between these two matters, there is an 
obvious and important difierence. 
The latter could only be fiilly understood, 



when it had actually occurred : the former, if 
revealed, might, as a consolatory article of faith, 
be sufficiently understood, long before the actual 
occurrence of the latter. 

2. Such is the information, as to the recon- 
ciliatory principle, which we derive from the 
Uilest and most perfect modification of the religion 
communicated by God to sinful man. 

If we next direct our inquiries retrogressiveiy 
to that earlier form of it which we commonly style 
the Levilical Dhpemation, we shall again find, that 
not only is the principle of reconciliation developed, 
but also that the reduction of the principle to 
practice is distinctly exhibited. 

Under the Law, as under the Gospel, the prin- 
ciple of reconciliation is developed in the doc- 
trine OF AN ATONEMENT : and, uudcr the Law, 
in close correspondence with the Gospel, the 
reduction of the principle to practice is exhibited 

in THE VIOLENT DEATH OP VARIOUS APPOINTED 
ANIMAL VICTIMS. 

Ailer what precise manner, indeed, that jjrm- 
ciple was ultimately to be carried into realli/ bene- 
jkial effect, could have been known to the Is- 
raelites under the Law, only with a great degree 
of indefiniteness. By the successive declarations 
of the prophets, an increasing light, no doubt, 
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was gradually thrown upon the subject: but, 
after all, the knowledge even of the most acute 
and the most inquisitive must largely have par- 
taken of the indistinctness which ever charac- 
terizes unaccomplished predictions. Still, how- 
ever, the ancient people of God had the prificiple. 
They had learned, not only the possibility of a 
reconciliation, but likewise the principle on which 
that reconciliation was to be effected. They 

WERE ACQUAINTED WITH THE DOCTRINE OP AN 
ATONEMENT. 

III. Such being the case, so far as our in- 
quiries have hitherto been carried, both the 
possibility and the principle of a reconciliation with 
God have been set forth in two successive forms 
of a religion, divinely-communicated and pro- 
fessedly adapted to the condition of a sinful 
creature. ^ 



CHAPTER III. 

Respecting the Connection of the revealed Principle 
of Reconciliation with the outward Rite of piacular 
Sacrifice. 

But neither the Christian Dispensation nor the 
Levitical Dispensation commenced with the foil 
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of man. That event occurred many ages before 
the promulgation even of the earliest of these 
two Dispensations. Man, therefore, yet anterior 
to the delivery of the law by Moses, required 
a religion suitable to the condition of a sinful 
creature : and this religion, if under the well- 
ascertained character of a divine revelation it 
any where exist, we shall find in the Dispensa- 
tion usually denominated Patriarchal. 

That the doctrine of an atonement, as detdopr 
ing the onli/ true principle of man's reconciliation 
icith God, was known to those who lived under the 
Patriarchal Dispensation, I stop not at present to 
show by any arguments either direct or inductive. 
I shall rather prepare the way for future dis- 
cussion, by making some remarks on the con- 
nection of the revealed principle of reconciliation 
with the outward act of piacular sacrifice. 

The communication of God's will and purposes 
to fallen man distributes itself into three suc- 
cessive Dispensations: the Patriarchal, the Levi- 
tical, and the Christian. 

That a close connection subsists between the 
three ; so that they jointly constitute one and 
the same divine system of theology, exhibited 
indeed under three progressive forms or modi- 
fications, but holding forth uniformly to our 
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apostate race the hope^ of a reconciliation with Ood 
through the promised imtrumentality of a certain 
woinan-bom Deliverer : no person, I think, who 
reads the entire volume of Holy Scripture with 
even ordinary attention, can reasonably hesitate 
to admit. 

The existence, therefore, of such a connection 
will obviously prepare us to expect, in some 
leading particulars at least, a niarked affinity. 

I. Now the most cursory reader of the Bible 
can scarcely have failed to observe, simply as 
a naked matter of fact, that every of the three 
Dispensations is characterized by the very extra- 
ordinary rite of animal sacrifice : animal sacrifice, 
I mean, as contradistinguished from vegetable 
oblation. Each, with whatever object, recognises 
the sacrificial devotement, by a violent death, 
of that which possesses animal life. 

Under the Evangelical Dispensation, the man 
Jesus Christ, mysteriously uniting the humanity 
to the divinity, is himself the sacrifice : under the 
Levitical Dispensation, and under the Patriarchal 
Dispensation, the sacrifice consists of various 
bestial victims. 

Here then, in a point altogether arbitrary, we 
have, so far as the bare outward fact is con- 
cerned, an affinity strongly marked and readily 
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discerned. Whedier the affinity extends beyond 
Ihe. bare outward fact to the moral inward purpose, 
has not, in the present stage of our inquiry, been 
as yet determined. The outward/act is indispu- 
table : the inward purpose, in the three several 
cases of the three connected Dispensations, ai- 1 
stractedli/ may, or may not, be identical ; for 
identity of outward fact does not of necesxiti/ in- 
volve 071 identity of inward purpose. 

II. According to the general analogy of all 
God's woiks, the three connected Dispensations 
are clearly progressive. 

Hence, if we desire a key to the whole system, 
we must obviously seek it in that concluding Dis- 
pensation Vifhich consummates and perfects its two 
allied predecessors. 

Now, under this consummating Dispensation, 
the outward fact is the sacrifice of an animated 
human victim.- and the object, which we wish to 
ascertain, is the inward purpose or intention of 
that sacrifice. 

On such a point, we are by no means left in a 
state of vague uncertainty and bootless conjec- 
ture. We are assured, in language too plain to 
be misapprehended save by a predetermined 
manufacturer of systems, that the inward purpose 
of the sacrifice of Christ was strictly ptucular or 
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expiatory. He died on the altar of the cross, in 
order that he might atone for our sins, and in 
order that he might thus effect our reconciliation 
with his justly-offended Father : ho became 
strictly what the Hebrews denominate a sin-offtr- 
ing of atonements *. 

Such, if there be any certainty in language, 
was the inward purpose of the outward fact of our 
Saviour Christ's sacrificial devotement f . 

IIL We have now obtained what we may not 
unreasonably presume to be the key of the whole 
system. Presumption, however, is not assurance. 
Hence, although piacularity be the inward purpose 
of animal sacrifice under the Christian Dispensa- 
tion, we have no right forthwith to determine 
positively, that it must therefore be the inward 
purpose of animal sacrifice under each of the two 
preceding Dispensations : still less are we war- 
ranted in asserting a studied and intentiotial con- 
nection^ between the various animal sacrifices under 
Patriarchism and the haw on the one lumd, and the 
one animal sacrifice under the Gospel on the other 
hand. Before judgment is pronounced, evidence 
must be examined. 
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t Rom. V. 6 — 11. Ephes. v. 2. 
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1. Let US begin with examining the evidence 
attendant upon the Levitical Dispensation. 

(1.) Here the question is, Whether, from any 
sufficient authority, we can learn something fixed 
and definite, as to tht inward purpose of animal 
sacrifice under the Law of Moses, 

Now, on this point, the language, both of the 
Levitical Dispensation itself, and of its successor 
the Christian Dispensation, is full and explicit. 

The language of the Levitical Dispensation 
itself pronounces, that the blood of the animal 
victim is shed upon the altar, in order to make an 
atonement far the souk of the offending Israelites*. 

And, analogously, the language of the Chris- 
tian Dispensation pronounces, that the high-priest 
of Israel went alone once everi/ i/ear into the second 
tabernacle with blood, which he offered for himself 
and for the errors of the people f. 

From such testimonies it is evident, that the 
inward purpose of animal sacrifice, under the Le- 
vitical Dispensation, was piacular. Whence we 
learn, that its inward purpose, both under the 
Levitical Dispensation and under the Christian 
Dispensation, is strictly identical. In each case, 
the victim is devoted piacularlj/ : that is to say, 

* Levit. xrii. U. t Heb. 
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in each case, the victim is devoted under the pre- 
dse aspect of making an atonement. 

(2.) The outumrd fact and the inward purpose 
of animal sacrifice, both under the Christian Dis- 
pensatic»i and under the Levitical Dispensation, 
being thus strictly identical; we are naturiedly led 
to make yet another inquiry. 

Here then the question is, Whether this iden- 
tity of outward fact and of inward purpose, so far 
as the case of animal sacrifice under the Christian 
Dispensation and the Levitical Dispensation is 
concerned, be a mere identity: or whether it 
involves also the additional idea of a studied' and 
intentional connection. 

The present question is fiilly answered in the 
Scriptures of the New Covenant. Fr6m them we 
learn, that there is not only an identify of outward 
fact and of inward purpose : but likewise that 
there is a studied and intentional connection^ between 
the various pidcular animal sacrifices tinder the Law, 
and the one piacular animal sacrifice under the Gospel. 
The piacular sacrifices under the Law, we are 
assured, had in themselves no moral efficacy of 
making an atonement : they were potent, simply 
as prophetic types, or images, or pictures, or sha- 
dowy representations of that one piacular sacri- 
fice under the Gospel, which really possessed a 



moral efficacy of atoning for sin ; they taught and 
exhibited that atonement, which they themselves 
intrinsically were unable to accomplish *. 

3. We have now ascertained both the actu(^ 
existence and the inward pin-pose and the intentioiu^ J 
connection of animal sacrifice, as subsisting unden | 
the successive Levitical and Christian Dispensa- 
tions ; but, with respect to the Patriarchal Dis- 
pensation, we have hitherto ascertained nothing 
more than the actual existence of animal sacrifice. 

(1.) Whether the inward purpose of the patriar- 
chal animal sacrifice were, or were not, the same, at' 
the inward purpose of the levitical and the evangB- 
lical animal sacrijice ; and Whether aiu/ intentional 
connection subsisted between the several animal sactiA 
Jices of all the three Dispensations, as there coiifess- 
edly subsists between those of the two latter Dispen-. 
satiom: these important points have not, as yet, 
been determined. 

At present, therefore, we can only venture to 
say, that the presumption, which arises from har- 
mony and analogy, strongly inclines us to favour 
the affirmative side of the question. For, since 
the three successive Dispensations are compo- 



• John i. Sa. I Corinth, v. 7. Heh. vii. 18—88. viii. 
1 — s. ix. 6 — as. X, 1 — 14. Rev. V, c. xiii. B. See Outram. 
de Sncrif. lib, i. c. IS, S I, 11. . "itv. 
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hent parts of one great and consistent whole, and 
since in tlie matter of animal sacrifice there is a 
clear consent and connection between two out of 
the three Dispensations ; it seems more probable, 
as it is certainly more accordant with analogy, 
that all the three should be characterized by a 
similar consent and connection. 

(2.) Should this presumption uitiraately ripen 
into a well-established fact, the consequence ia 
abundantly manifest. 

As the real piacular sacriiice of Christ inider 
the Gospel, and as the shadowy piacular sacrifices 
of animal victims under the Law, were alike or- 
dained of God : so, if the animal sacrifices under 
Patriarchism were shadowy piacular sacrifices of 
the same nature as those under the Law ; they 
must of necessity have been also ordained of 
God, and could not have been an unauthorized 
ordinance of mere human invention. 

For, though man himself, without any revela- 
tion from heaven, might perhaps have discovered 
the rite of eucharislk or of homologetic or of depre- 
catori/ sacrifice ; it is difficult to comprehend, by 
what rational mental process he could have dis- 
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W covered the totally dissimilar rite o? piacular sacri- A 

fice; and, even if he had discovered it, still we I 

kmay safely pronounce, that no intenl'mml connec- ^^J 

^ i 
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tion could possibly have existed between animal 
sacrifice under Patriarchism and animal sacrifice 
under Christianity, unless God himself had alike 
instituted each sacrifice ; because an intentionai 
connection involves, of plain necessity, a prophetitt J 
reference *. 

* Mr. Davison has justly pointed out tlie glaring defect 
in that system, by which Bishop Warburton would account 
for the alleged primeval human institution of bvbbt kind ot 
sacrifice. 

Through a. not inconceivable train of thought, man, seefc* 
ing to clothe his ideas with expressive actions, might per- ' 
adventure independently arrive lit tbe practice of eurharistic 
and homologctic and simply dsprecfdory oblation ; but, when, 
through any essayed line of argument, we attempt to follow 
him to the practice of eapialoty sacrifice, we immediately 
find our course altogether impeded. 

Bishop Warburton's scheme, as Mr. Davison well states 
the matter, " describes aptly and naturally, how the devoted 
" victim might be made to express the yuill and self-conihm- 
" no/icnof the suppliant: how it could indicate or convey ot 
" conduce to the alonemeni required, it is unable to explain, 
" Tlie dramatic worshipper becomes mute: the lunfemits 
" principle, as the author calls it, that of representation by 
" action, the guiding torch of his theory, goes out. So it will 
" always be. For human principles can no more account for 
" expiation of sin, than human resources could provide it." 
Inquiry into the Origin of Primitive Sacrifice, p. 37. 

I have much gratification in adducing this remark of Mr. 
Davison, because I myself had a/ready made precisely the 
tame remark on Bishop Warhurton's system two years caiiS' 
rior to the publication of Mr, Davison's work. See my 
Treatise on the Genius and Objpct of the Patriarchal, the 
I^evitical, and the Christian Dispensations, book 1. chap. S. 
f III. 8, vol, i, p. 214 — 883, Such an undesigned coinci- 
dence is a strong: proof, that the 



• estimate of Bishop War- J 
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(3.) I have only to add, that, if God were the 
original institutor of piacular sacrifice und§r Pa- 
triarchism, the very circumstance of its piacularity 
wilL alone, without further proof, evince its inten^ 
tianal connection with the consummating piacular 
sacrifice under Christianity. For, even to say 
nothing of the analogy afforded by the condition 
of piacular sacrifice under the Law, the whole 
reasoning of the great Apostle would impera: 
tively drive us to such a conclusion^ 

From him we learn, that piacular bestial sa-* 
orifice is utterly worthless and inefficient, except 
so far as it shadows out the alone efficacious pia- 
cular human sacrifice under the Qospel. From 
its typical character it derives its sole value. 
Abstractedly from that character, it is a moral 
nothing. Hence, if God really instituted the rite 
of piacular sacrifice und^r Patriarchism, he must, 
of very necessity, according to the argument of 
St. Paul, have instituted it, not independently* 
but with an intentional shadowy reference to the 
one availing piacular sacrifice under the Gospd« ; 

burton's system, made alike ty Mr. Davison and myself, is 
accurate and well-founded. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A Stdtement of the leading Objections to the OpinioA, 
that the Rite of Piacular Sacrifice was unginally 
instituted by God himself under the Patriarchal 
Dispensation. 

An ingeniously-plausible work, respecting the 
origin and intent of primitive sacrifice, has been 
recently given to the world by Mr. Davison *. 

In a small compass, the very estimable author 
seems to have condensed all that can be said on 
that side of the question which he himself has 
been finally led to espouse. Hence I deem it 
wholly superfluous to employ any other work as 
my text book. If Mr. Davison has failed of 
convincing me that primitive sacrifice wider t^e 
Pntriarckal Dispensation icas of mere human origin, 
I utterly despair of seeing my supposed error 
effectually corrected by a writer of inferior ati 
tainments. 

I. The main hinge of the matter, in ttie pre- 
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* An Inquiry into the Origin and Intent of Primitive 
Sacriiire. By John Davison, B.D., late felluw of Oriel 
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Bent stage of the discussion, turns upon the 
specific character of the sacrifice offered. 

1. To speak abstractedly and without entering 
at large into the question under all its bearings, 
an euckaristic sacrijife may or may not, in the 
first instance, have been of divine appointment : 
for, on a rapid inspection of the subject, it might 
seem uncertain, whether man spontaneonsli/ of- 
fered to God gifts expressive of his gratitude, 
or, whether God cmnmandtd him to make that 
rite a constituent part of his outward adoration. 

2. On the same principle, as a symbol of 
man's contrition and self-condemnation, or as 
indicating a conftsinon that he justly deserves 
the punishment of death at the hands of his 
offended Creator, a living victim may, or may 
not, in the first instance, have been devoted by 
the special appointment of God : for, provided 
there be no sufficient grounds for maintaining 
a contrary opinion, perhaps it is not absolutely 
impossible, that the practice may have occurred 
to man himself without any direct revelation 
fjpm heaven. 

3. With a much higher, or (to speak more 
properly) with a full degree of assurance, we 
may safely assert, that, for the simple purpose 
of dejjreaitiiig God's wrath, the crude notion of 



devoting a placatory sacrifice must, independently 
of any divine command, have occurred, in the 
first instance, to some conscious and panicstricien 
offender: for, though such an unhallowed mode 
of. appeasing the Deity cannot, consistently with 
his well-known attributes, have ever been en- 
joined by the Deiti/ himself; yet the mistaken idea, 
that punishment may be averted or bought off by 
a voluntary fine or gift or bribe offered to Qod 
on the pari of the culprit, presents itself to th» 
human mind without any effort or difficulty*. 

4. But the matter assumes a very diflferent 
aspect, when the case of expiatory sacrijice comas' 
to be considered. Man, peradventure, may 
express his gratitude to God by uncommanded 
gifts; or he may, conceivably, set forth his 
contrition and self-condemnation by the uncom- 
manded symbolical slaughter of an animal ; or 
he may plausibly, because analogically to his 
dealings with his fellow men, seek to deprecate 
the wrath of heaven by an uncommanded fine 
or bribe : but to propound and build upon the 
idea, essentially inherent in, and expressly con- 

• Accordingly, a very lai'ge proportion of pagan sacri- 
fices ^vas avowedly offered up under this precise idea. See 
Homer. Iliad, lib. is, ver. 49S-497. Ovid. Art. Amat. lib. 
ii(.ver.05l-e5fl. Pers. Satir. ii. ver. 29, 30. Butsee below, 
sect, U. chap. 3. § 11. 3. (i.) 
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veyed by, a fiacular sacrifice, can only, in the 
absence of a divine revelation to that purpose, 
be an act, of which (as Mr. Davison well re- 
marks*) no consistent and satisfactory account 
can be given, either from the light of nature or 
from the principles of reason. Hence, if I mis- 
take not, it is impossible to conceive, how the 
wild presumption of an nncommanded piacular 
sacrifice can have been any other than an utter 
abomination to God : and hence, unless my view 
of the question be altogether inaccurate, it will 
follow, that, if, anterior to the law of Moses, 
God ever accepted a manifestly piacular sacri6ce, 
both the rite of piacular sacrifice and its attend- 
ant palmary idea of an atonement must have 
been ordained and revealed by hiraselff. 

• Inquiry, p. 27. 

• + In making these concessions, te]&tive to the possibilil)/ 
under cerlain particular afpecls, of tlw mere hvman inienlian 
of ANTHAL BACaiFiCK, it has been my wish to give every 
BTgumentative advantage to thd theory of Mr. Davison. 
But, after all that has been said by Bishop Warburton and 
himself, WB may not unreasonably doubt, whether, indepen- 
denlty nf a ilivinc cammand, and ax amiradiftinffliislwd from 
t/are ivgelable oh/aiion, animal BAtBicioB, which involves 
^he practice of slaughtering and burning an innocent and 
lensilive victim, could ever, under any aspect, have been 
adopted as a rite likely to gain the favour of the Deity. 

■ I. Oti this point, we ourselves, accustomed as we are 
£rom our infancy to the perusal of scripture, are perhaps 
not altogether competent judges. Would we learn how so 
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11. To its fullest extent, this principle is evi- 
dently admitted by Mr. Davison: for, in truth, 

singular au institution mjisl strike the minds of thinking 
men who had not been prepossessed hy our own course of 
early education, vfe should do well to hear the remarks 
of thoae, who, independently of the light afforded by reve- 
lation, philosopliically contemplated the bare rite of a?i13cai. 
SACRIFICE as it existed under paganism. 

1 . Now it is a remarkable fact, that persons, thus circum- 
stanced, have not unfrequently expressed their astoniah- 
nient how and upon what rational principles so strange an 
institution as that of akimal sachifick could ever have 
originated : for, as to the notion of its being pleasing to the 
Deity, such a matter struck them as being a manifest 
unpossihility. 

(1.) Thus we are told, that Pythagoras and Plato, so far ' 
from being able to account for the origin of animal sacri- 
fice on any plausibly-rational grounds, expressed their 
amazement how the dismal, though universal, custom of 
defiling all places with the blood of brute beasts could 
ever, in the first instance, have been excogitated. Jamb. 
de Vit. Pythag. p. loe-llS. 

(a.) Tlius also Porphyry introduces an ancient Greek 
poet, who roundly declares the utter moral impossibility 
of ANIMAL. SACRIFICE being grateful to the gods, notwith' 
standing men hoped to gain their favour by the adoption of 
such an ordinance. Porphyr. de Abstin. lib. ii. § 58. p. 98, 

(3.) And thus Porphyry himself, espousing the senti- 
ments of Thcophrastus, strenuously argues against the 
practice of animal sacrifice, as being clearly both unlaw- 
ful and noxious and unholy. 

fflien vx slaiighler an animal wliich has been guilty of tu). 
injustice, says he, do ice not practically confess, thai we, 
ourselves act vnjvst/y? Tlterefore, on tlie ground of Jtonovr^ 
»oe ought in iio icise to sacrifice animals. Neither ouijhl we h,^ 
sacrifice them for the sake fjf procuring certain benefits. For 
he, will! seeks to obtain a benejU Ihrou^ an act of injustice^. 
may well incur the suspicion of entertaining but small gratitiide 
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the whole of his work is tacitly* perhaps I may 
rather say expressly^ built upon it* 

for any benefit which he may receive. Therefore we ought not 
to sacrifice animals to the gods^ through a hope of deriving 
benefits from them., Hence^ if we may not sacrifice animaU for. 
any of these reasons^ it is manifest^ that any sacrifice of 
animals to the gods cannot but be unlawful, Theophrast. et 
Porphyr. apud Euseb. Praep. Evan. lib. iv. c. 15. p. 9O9 91. 
^utet. Rob. Stephan. 1544. 

2. These masters of reasoning among the Gentiles were 
encountered by a fact, alike remarkable and indisputable ; 
the universal prevalence of animal sacrifick. For the origi* 
nation of the rite, under the aspect of a human invention, 
they professed themselves unable to account on any satis* 
factory principles: and Porphyry, after Theophrastus, 
argues, thaf^the practice is altogether irreconcileable to 
right reason, and that on no such ground can the difficulty 
be solved. 

3. I have thought it proper to state these particulars, by 
way of evincing the liberality of my concessions to Mr. 
Davison : for, under the authority of the ancients, I might 
have contended, that the origin of animal sacrifick, as 
a mere human institvHon^ is unaccountable on any satisfactory 
principles of right reason, 

II. Perhaps it may not be unimportant, or at least not 
uninteresting, to add, that Grotius, who advocated the mere 
human origin of primitive sacrifice^ was so fully convinced of 
thq impossibility of uncqmmanded animal sacrifice having 
been offered up by the pious anterior to the deluge, that he 
actually denied the oblation of Abel to have been an animal 
sacrifice ; contending, that Abel devoted, not a firstling 
from his flock, but only the milk and the wool of his best 
sheep. Grot, in Gen. iv. 4. apud Outram. de Sacrif. lib. i. 
c. 1. § III. p. 3, 4. 

The circumstance affords a very curious instance of the 
chivalrous determination evinced by a hard-pressed ccntro- 
vertist, to hazard any assertion rather. than give up 1^ 
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Under such circumstances, the question be- 
comes narrowed, as he himself very judiciously 
has narrowed it to a single point : — 

Whether any op the animal sacrifices, J 

APPROBATIVELY OFFERED UP DURIKG THE COM- 
TINUANCE OF THE PATRIARCHAL DISPENSATION, 
WERE, OR WERE NOT, PIACULAR. 

If any of them were piacular ; then, by the 
very terms of the argument, those piacular sa- 
crifices must have been instituted of God : if none 
of them were piacular ; then the primitive sacri- 
fices, being universally either eucharistic or ho- 
mologetic or deprecatory, can never be demon- 
strated, through the medium of any absolutely- 
inherent necessity, to have been of divine insti- 
tution. 

III. Thus fully aware, as a reasoning mind 

favourite tlieoiy. This, however, is certain, that Grotius, 
like the ancients, found himself unable to account for the 
existence of iincommanded akihal sacaipice on Quy coa- 
ceipable or BStiafactory principles of right reason. 

III. As a simple matter of fact, it is my own helief, that 
not only piacular sarrificp, but likewise eucharistic saerijice 
and homologetii: sacri_fice, v.-a.s ordained of God from the 
beginning. The grossnes.'s of mere ilrprfic.alory sarrijice, in 
wliicb it is wildly hoped to buy off the wrath of the Deity 
tlirough the medium of a bribe or gift, exactly on the 
Eame principle as a wealthy offender may avert punishment 
by bribing a corrupt judge, is (done, as the very internal 
necessity of the case requires, of purely human institution. 
See below, sect. iii. chap. 4. 
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like that of Mr, Davison could tibt but l)S aware; 

* * 

tbat to ADMIT the dmndy-appro^ed existence of 
piacular sacrifice before the promulgation of the, 
Lav>, Was viftuially to admit also the dmn& insti- 
tution of piacular sacrifice under the antecedent Dis' 
pensdtion of Patriarchism^ he adopts^ I had almost 
said instinctively, the only foundation, upion which 

his superstructure can rest with any measure Of 
security. The foundation is this. . 

Denying the divine institiUion of primitive sderi^ 
fee, he Di^NiEs also its piacularity. ~ In other 
words, DENYING the divine institution of primitive 
sacrifice, he denies, altogether, .even the barit 
existence, and, therefore, of course, ?Ae divinely- 
approved existence, of piacular sacrifice anterior to 

• • • 

the pr^miulgation of the Law of Moses. - 

IV. His leading arguments, to this effect^ 
may, I believe, be reduced under two heads. 

1. He contends, th^t we have no evidence wkat^ 
soever of the existence of the doctrine of anafone^ 
ment previous to the delivery of the Law by the hand 
of Moses ; that doctrine, when for the first time pro- 
mulgated under the' Law, being an entirely new 
doctrine. 

Whence it will obviously follow, that, if Ood 
did NOT reveal to the patriarchal religionists the 
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doctrine of an atonement, they could not, with the 
divine sanction and approbation, have /tad the rite of 
piacvlar sacrifice. 

2. And he further contends, that, as we have 
no evidence of the exislejice of the doctrine of ah 
atonement anterior to the ddiveri/ of the Law ; 
icith strict consktenct/, we have no evidence that 
mitice patriarchal sacrifice was a divine imtitutio7i. 

For, since primitive patriarchal sacrifice wi 
nfoT piacular, and since therefore it might well 
have been instituted by mn?t himself; Scripture 
is wholly and remarkably silent, as to its fat^. 
cied, but utterly superfluous, institution by GodA 

V. On these grounds he denies, altogether, 
both the BARE existence, a?id the niviNELY-APPROVE»' 
existence, of piacular sacrifice anterior lo the delivery 
of the Laie : and on these same grounds, the sole 
obstacle being now removed, he finally concludes^ 
that the origin of primitive patriarchal sacrifice wak 

PURELY HUMAN. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Refi(fark$ on the Concession^ that the Doctrine of an 
JLtonemfint by Animal Sacrifice cannot be deduced 
from the Light of Nature ^ or from the Principles of 
Meason. 

RESPBCTnfo Mr. Davison's two grand objectory 
aiguments, as specified above, I shall say nothing 
at present in the way of direct controversy*. 
Hereafter, in their proper places, they shall 
each • be . fiilly noticed and discussed f. Meatf- 
while^ ioc. the purpose of making certain remarks 
upon it, and of drawing certain conclusions from 
it, I shall biere preparatively give at large his 
own statement of a concession, not less judicious 
iapoipt of reasoning, than important in regard to 
the general question. 

I. JMr. Davison's statement of this concession 
is couched in the terms following :-^ 

'' Inst^d of attempting to deduce the doctrine 
*^ of expiation and atonement by animal sacrifice 
" from the light of nature or the principles of 
'^ reason, I confess myselfunable to comprehend^ 

♦ See above, sffect. i. chap. 4. § IV. 1,2. 
t See below, sect. ii> and iii. 
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■ with the most ignorant, how it can ever be 

■ grounded on any such principles, or justified by 

■ them. There exists no discernible connection 

■ between the one and the other. On the con- 
' trary, nature has nothing to say for such an 
' expiatory power ; and reason, every thing to 
' say against it. For, that the hfe of a brute 

■ creature should ransom the life of a man ; that 

■ its blood should have any virtue to wash away 

■ his sin, or purify his conscience, or redeem 

■ his penalty ; or that the involuntary sufferings 
' of a being, itself unconscious and irrational, 

■ should have a moral efficacy to his benefit or 

■ pardon, or be able to restore him with God : 
' these are things, repugnant to the sense of rea- 
' son, incapable of being brought into the scale 

■ of the first ideas of nature, and contradictory to 
' all genuine religion natural and revealed. For, 
' as to the remission of sin, it is plainly alto- 

■ gether within the prerogative of God ; an act 

■ of his mere mercy : and, since it is so, every 
' thing relating to the conveyance and the sanc- 

■ tion, the possession and the security of it, can 
' spring only from liis appointment. Reason 
' teaches repentance, as a preliminary condition 
' to the hope of pardon ; but reason can do no 
' more. External rites merely human, whether 
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rites of sacrifice or any other, may exhibit the 
repentance : but they cannot rise above the effi* 
cacy of that inward act which they exhibit 
They cannot supply the shortness, or cure the 
infirmity, or satisfy the doubt, of its preten- 
^' sions. The human instruments are here infik 
" nitely unequal to the end proposed. They may 
*• Speak the suppKant suing for pardon: they can 
^^ neY^T speok the siippluint absolved. And, though 
''^mtere natural reason, when best informed, may 
*^ not always have thought justly, or argued so- 
^^ berly, on the subject of repentance ; we may 
** confidently assert, that one of its last resourced 
** would have been that of adq)ting the blood of 
^^ a victim as the positive remedy for the guilt cf 
" moral transgression. 

^* If, therefore, the. primitive age had its ex- 
•* piatory sacrifices, sacrifices framed according 
" to -this standard, it would be difficult to ac- 
** count for them as rational rites; still more 
•* diflScult to think that, under the palpable inca- 
pacity of their human origin, they could have 
been accepted by Qod. No : expiatory sacri- 
** fice tnust have been of God's own appointment^ 
" to reconcile it either to God, or to man himself, 
*^ till he was fallen under a deplorable super- 
'• sdtionV : 

* Davison's Inquiry, p. 27-29. 
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IL Such is Mr. Davison's very important con- 
cession : and, from it, I would draw the following 
conclusions. 

Let expiatory sacrifice have originated wheri 
and when it may, it must, if apjyroved of Godv' 
have been imlitided by God. 

Its leading doctrine, that of an atonement, can* 
not be deduced from the light of nature, or from 
the principles of reason : in the fertile soil of a 
guessing superstition, it might possibly, though 
accidentally and unauthoritatively, spring up. •■ 

Now God, we know, cannot approve of unwar- 
ranted and presumptuous superstition ; and man, 
we know, could not have reached the doctrine of 
an atonement from the light of nature, or from 
the principles of reason. 

Hence, on the present concession, it follows, 
that if God can be .ihown to have received with 
APPROBATION piacuUir sacrijice anterior to the pro~ 
mulgation oflheLuw, or if piacular sacrifice anterior 
to the promulgation of the Law can be shown toiiave 
NOT originated from a guessing superstition : then, 
with the full coment of Mr. Davison himself, the 
divine institution of piamlar sacrifice, even under 
the Patriarchal Dispensation, and even anterior to 
the Levitical Dispensation, ivill, independently of 
any other argument, have been szifficiently demon- 
strated. 
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But^ if, in addition to this argument from the 
DIVINELY APPROVBD existence of piacular sacrifice 
anterior to the delivery of the Law, it can be shown, 
on the testimony of Scripture, both that the earliest 

recorded sacrifice was piacular, that piacular sacrifice 

> 

was in the beginning instituted of Qod, and that 
the rite of piacular sacrifice was accordingfy observed 
during the patriarchal ages under the express sanc- 
tion of Ood himself: the proof of the divine prim- 
eoal origin of piacular sacrifice will then be as com- 
plete, as perhaps can be reasonably desired or 
expected. 



SECTION II. 



EVIDRNCE OF THB DIVINELV APPftOVRD EXISTBMCB OP 
THE DOCTRINE OF AN ATONEMENT PREVIOUS TO Tll^ 
DELIVEKV OF TUB LAW FROM MOUNT aiNAI. 



CHAPTER I. 

Respecting the Assertion, that, at the Delivery of the 
Law, the Doctrine of an Atonement was a New 
Doctrine, of which we find no probable vestige in 
the Primitive Religion. 

An assertion has recently heen hazarded, that, 
at the time when the Law of Moses was promul- 
gated, the doctrine of an atonement was altoge- 
ther a NEW doctrine, of tvhich iji jmmeval theologt/ 
ice can discover no probable traces. 

" It will be found," says Mr. Davison, " that, 

■ hi the primitive religion, ice have actually no evi- 
' dence extant, no one positive example, of any expi- 

■ ator\j atoning virtue ascribed to the sacrifice. This 
is a material point, which I state. But I ap- 

' peal to the Scripture History : that History, I 
' believe, will fully sustain the statement made. 
" Turn next to the Mosaic Law, See what a 
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tS.c 



■ different scene of things instantly meets our 
' view ; and how prominent the difference. 

" For the life of the fiesh is in the blood : and I 

■ have given it to i/ou, upon the altar, to make an 
' atonement for your souls, for it is the blood th 
' maketh an atonement for the soul*. 

" This is the doctrine of the Mosaic saci 
' fice : and the whole body of the Mosaic Lai 
' is sprinkled with the atoning power of blood, 

" But this, I say, is a new doctrine : a doctrine' 
' of which we find no positive information, nor ai^' 

■ probable vestige in the primeval religion. 

" And, though the transference has been very 

■ confidently made, it is most evident, that we 
' have no right to transfer this doctrine of the 
' subsequent law to the elder history. In the 
' Mosaic Economy, the expiatory sacrifice is 
' pre-eminent : the atoning application of blood 
' is perpetually enforced : the need and the use 
' of that atonement are constantly inculcated. 
' But all this is by a confessed institution. The 
' divine sanction, promulged in this subsequent 
' religion, is the proper, the unambiguous, the 
' sole principle of it. 

" Here then, in the Mosaic Law, the declared ex- 

' piatory power of sacrifice, of a certainty, dggins, 

• Levit. xvii. 11. 
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" Here also commences the typical character 
*^ of sacrifice, as a rite of atonement, on the stock 
** of an acknowledged institution. 

" From this stock, sacrifice bears its evidence, 
on solid grounds, and with unqualified force, 
to that which is the one conspicuous and une* 
^^ quivocal object of its typical character, the 
^* grace of the Christian atonement. 

" And, as the human principle of expiatory 
*^ sacrifice can never be vindicated at all, so the 
divine principle of it, in the Mosaic Law, 
will never be explained to any purpose, with 
*' satisfaction to our reason^ or with honour to 
*^ the divine economy, except by its reference, 
** as a preparatory rite, and as a prophetic sign, 
" directed to its pre-ordained prototype in the 
*^ Evangelical Dispensation */' 

* Inquiry, pp. !W, 31-33. It may be proper here briefly 
to observe, that the whole of Mr* Davison's argument is 
avowedly built upon the ground, that The doctrine of an 
aionemerU wasy for the first time, revealed under the Law 
of Moses. 

With this position I have no immediate concern : for my 

present business is with his other position, that The doctrine 

of an atonement was unknown <md unsanctioned anterior to 

the promtilgation of the Mosaic Law. 

. Yet, even here, lest I should be thought to make a con- 

tsession which I in no wise make, it must be permitted me 

to put the following not unimportant question to Mr. Da- 

'VisiHi. 

In 
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I. In discussing with Mr. Davison a very im- 
portant topic of theology, I should be sorry to 
appear unhandsomely captious ; but I certainly 
think that, in the preceding passage, he has by 
no means expressed himself with sufficient cau- 
tion and accuracy. 

His words import, that The verif notion of a 
atonement, as connected tinth the rite of animal sacri'M 
jke, was uttehly unknown during the patriarc/ialM 
ages : and they furthermore distinctly intimatol 
that. As the doctrine of an atonement was, fob thb I 
FIH8T TIME, rcvcakd in the haw of Moses, so them 
doctrine iti question was, at the era of this its earliestm 
revelation, AN altogether new doctrine ; 
doctrine of which we fnd no positive information, < 
nor any 'probable vestige, in the primeval religion. 

II. Language of this kind, so far as I can! 
judge, is much too large and comprehensive. It J 
neither corresponds with matter of fact, nor does 1 

In whai part of tlw entire Law of Moses, from its first orrfw I 
Tumce io its last enactment, does he find any explicit anbJ 
AVOWiD BBVBLATioN of the doclTttie of an alortemeni, v 
Hie spedjic aspect of a mbw and hitherto unheard-d^V 

DOCTRINE ? 

Tlii'OQghout the whole code of the Moaaic Law, I myeel^ I 
after & long Bearch, have been able to discover nothing I 
more, than the regoonition and uodifiqation of a prin* 
ciple, ALREADY existing, and albeadv ^wite famiiar to ch« I 
Israelites. Thia subject will, in its proper place, be resumed i 
hereafter. See below, sect. iii. chap, 3. | II. 
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it fully agree even with Mr. Davison's own 
abatements and allowances. 

1. In regard to simple matter of fact, the doc- 
trine of an atonement to be. effected through the 
vicarious medium of a bloody pacular 8acr\ficet Oiost 
assuredly existed prior to the delivery of the 
Jjaw of Moses. 

Hence Mr. Davison is inaccurate in his asser- 
tion, that, When t/tat doctrine was made a consti- 
tuait pari of the Levitical Dispensation, it was a 
NEW DOCTRINE, 

For, even on the testimony of that identical 
Scripture History, to which he himself appeals, 
it was not a new doctrine : unless, indeed, we 
can justly call t/iat a new docthine, which, how- 
ever it originated, was at least alreadj/ in exist- 
ence anterior to the authoritative promulgation of 
the law. 

(1.) When the Israelites entered the land of 
Canaan, they found the inhabitants addicted to 
the practice of human sacrifice : and, notwith- 
standing the solemn warning which they had 
received, they also themselves sacrificed their 
I sons and their daughters to the demon-gods of 
the country *. 



• Deut. xviii. 9, 10. S Kings iii. 87. xvi. 3. Psalm cvi. 
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This was the practice of the natives, at the ] 
time when the Israelites invaded Palestine. Bull 
the practice itself was no novelty. It had es- j 
isted, not only anterior to the invasion of Pa- 
lestine, but anterior likewise to the yet more early 
promulgation of the law. Tiiis is evident from 
the recorded denunciations against the practice. 

Israel quitted Egypt in the year before Christ 
1491 : and, in the following year, or in the year 
1490, the whole of the ceremonial law, contained ■ 
in the book of Leviticus and in the latter part of! 
the book of Exodus, was delivered*. 

Now, in the ceremonial law then delivered, 
we find it expressly stated, that the people of the j 
/ff«rf, herecifter to be possessed bi/ the Israelites, were^ j 
even at that time, already addicted to the practice ] 
of human sacrifice: and the language of the in- 
spired writer is such as plainly to import, that I 
they had lojig been addicted to this horrid abo- i 
mination f. The rite, therefore, of human sacri- I 
fice most indisputably existed antenar to the pro- 1 
mulgation of the law. 

(2.) Such is the recorded /ocf.- and the notion, \ 
associated with these offerings, was strictly pia- j 
cular. 

* Usser. Annal. Vet. Teal, in A. A. C, 1490, p. S5-Z7. 

t Levit. xviii. 21, 24, S5, 87, 38. xk. 1-5. 
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On this important point, the language of the 
jprophet Micah permits us not to entertain a 
doubt. In a passage, plainly aUusive to the 
human sacrifices of Canaan and Phoenicia, sacri- 
fices too often imitated by the apostate Israelites, 
he distinctly teaches us, that an atoning virtue 
was ascribed to such oblations. 

ShaU I give my firsUborn^ an offering for tnjf 
transgression : the fruit of wy body, a sin-offering 
for my soul*t 



* Micah vi. 7. I have given what I deem a somewhat 
more exact translation of the original, than that which occars 
in our common English version : but, in either case, the 
sense is the same. 

Micah, with an abundantly clear allusion (as Abp. New- 
come justly remarks) to the bloody rites of ancient Pale- 
stine, distinctly specifies, that, among the Canaanites and 
Phoenicians, and thence also among their depraved copyists 
the Israelites, the notion, attached to human sacrifice, was, 
that A man's first'bom mi^ he devoted as a sin- offering for 
his soul : that is to say, soul for soul, life for life, body for 
body. Accordingly, with a singular correspondence to the 
words of Micah, the idea is precisely thus explained by 
Porphyry. IJpwrou tkpeiov Ovtrai fiuOevovrai^ V^^'X')*' ^'^* 
Y^X?* ulrovfievovf. Porphyr. de Abstin. lib. iv. § 15. The 
testimony of Sanchoniathon, as to the immemorial doctrine 
and practice of the old Phoanicians, is the same as that of 
the Hebrew prophet. Pursuant to a very ancient custom, 
which required kings and rulers, in the event of great 
public calamities, to devote, as a ransom to the avenging 
demons (Xvrpop rois rtfiwpoU ^aifAOffi)^ the best-beloved of 
their children, in the place of the destruction of the whole 
community (ai^T* t^s iravTiDv <pOopas) ; Cronus, he relates, a 
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The doctrine of an atonement had, indeed, by 
these corrupt religionists, been most lamentably 
abused in symbolic practice : but still the doc- 



primitive king and god of tlie country, in the course of 
a disastrous war, sacrificed, on this identical principle, his 
only son Jeud, He adds very remarkably, tliat persons, 
thus devoted, were sacrificed mysticaily. See Sanchon. apud 
Euaeb, Prsep. Evan, lib, i. c. 10. 

To enter into this subject, after Dr. Outram and Abp. 
Magee, were plainly superfluous ; yet there is a curious 
particular, mentioned by Plutarch from Clastor, relative to 
the expiatory sacrifice of the Egyptians, which has been left 
unnoticed by both those writers, and which therefore I shall 
take this opportunity of adducing, 

Herodotus had stated, that the Egyptians, in the dev'ote- 
ment of their expiatory sacrifice, were wont to imprecate 
upon the head of the vicarious victim the several evils which 
might otherwise fall either upon the satrificers themselves 
or upon all Egypt : and he had moreover remarked, that the 
bulls, destined for such oblations, ivere, after a careful 
examination, sealed upon the horns by sacerdotal officers set 
apart for that precise purpose. Herod. Hist. lib. ii. J SS, 89. 

Both tiieae matters are confirmed by Plutarch : but he 
adds, what Herodotus bad omitted to specify, an account of 
the exact impression made by the sacred signet. 

Those of the priesthood^ says he, who are culled sealers, mark 
l}ie bull, deitined far the expiatory sacrifice, mth a seal, wliich 
(at Caitor tells vsj bears thfi deuicc of a man in a kneeling 
attitude, with his arms bound behind him, and with a sword 
fttinied to hit throat. Plutarch, de Isid. et Osir- j 31, 

Now, when the professed object of the sacrifice is consi- 
dered, there can be little doubt, I think, as to the import of 
the device upon the signet. It set forth, that the penalty 
or deadly calamity, impending over the head of the sacri- 
ficer, was transferred to the head of the victim ; it exhibiled 
the fate of the sacrificer, when not secured by the myste- 
rious efficacy of the vicarious sacrifice. 
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trine itself, exemplified in the bloody rite of 
human piacular sacrifice, had existed in the l&nd 
of ^Canaan long anterior to the promulgation of 
the Iiaw of Moses. 

I may add, that the very abuse of the doctrine, 
in regard to practice, does itself serve to establish 
the high antiquity of the doctrine. In the com* 
mon course of things, abuse cannot but be always 
posterior to use : for that, which is abused, must 
have existed prior to its abuse. The very abuse, 
therefore, of the doctrine of an atonement, through 
the practice of piacular human sacrifice, proves 
indisputably, not only its bare existence, but its 
high antiquity (previous to its abuse) under a 
pure and innocent modification. 

2. Enough, however, has been said, as to the 
simple matter of fact, that the doctrine of an atone- 
ment, to be effected through the vicariom medium of 
a bloody piacular sacrifice, existed prior to the de- 
livery of the Law of Moses : I proceed to Mr. 
Davison's own abatements and allowances. 

Tliat Paganism inculcated the doctrine of an 
atonement t he denies not: on the contrary, he 
himself states and confesses the well-known cir- 
cumstance, that Paganism taught and maintained 
the expiatory power of animal sacrifice *. 

* Inquiry, pp. 143, 144. 



Nor does he merely confess that Paganism^ \ 
suflSEQUENT to the promulgation of the, Mosaic Law, 
incukuttd the doctrim of an atonement .• unless i 
I wholly misunderstand him, his language ofl 
necessity imports, that Paganism taught the ex- 
piatory power of animal sacrifice even before the 
law was lyromnlgated. He contends, indeed, that 
Paganism reached the doctrine of an atonement | 
through the alone medium of a superstition, ' 
equally abhorrent from the light of nature, and 
from the principles of reason * : but then he also 
remarks, that " God, who had ordained the aton- 
" ing sacrifice of the Gospel from the foundation of ■ 
" the world, owed no change of his purpose, or of 1 
" the typical representation of it, to the vanity of 
" human corruptions i"." Now, if God were not 
to be changed from the typical representation of 
his purpose by the circumstance that superstition 
had alreadi/ struck out the doctrine of an atone-- I 
ment, and if (as Mr. Davison teaches) this typi- 
cal representation by expiatory sacrifice com~ 
menced with the promulgation of the law : it is 
clear, that the doctrine of an atonement must con- 
fessedly have been held anterior to the promul- 
gation of the law ; and, consequently, it is clear, 

* Cnnipare Inquiry, p. 27, with pp. 143, 144. 
f Inquiry, p. 144. 
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that the bare doctrine itself could not have been 
an ALTOGETHER NEW doctrine when the law was 
first promulgated. 

III. The soundness of the speculation, that 
Paganism reached the doctrine of an atonement 
through the sole medium of an unnatural and irra- 
tional superstition, I shall presently consider*: 
but I must first revert to Mr. Davison*s own 
statement, which I have described as not cha- 
racterized with perfect caution and accuracy. 
. In opposition, both to facts, and (if I mistake 
not) to his own allowance also, Mr. Davison 
asserts, that the very notion of an atonement, as 
connected with animal sacrifice, was utter It/ un- 
known during the patriarchal ages : and, in strict 
accordance with this assertion, he distinctly inti* 
mates, that the hitherto unknown doctrine of an 
atonement was first set forth in the Law of Moses 
under the precise aspect of a new doctrine. 

Now this statement, I apprehend, is very far 
from being strictly accurate. 

In the consistent developement oihis own hypo- 
thesis, Mr. Davison, I take it, would have ex- 
pressed himself more correctly, had he said, not 
that The doctrine of an atonement was totally 

* See below, sect. ii. chap. 2. 
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UNKNOWN before the promulgation of the haw, inas' \ 
much as it was first set forth in the haw as a new 
doctrine : but that, Before the promulgation of th« i 
haw, the doctrine of an atonement had no divinely 
APPROVED existence; or, in other words, that. 
Although the doctrine of an atonement might have 
BiMPLY and suPERSTiTiousLY existed before the 
promulgation of the Law, it did not exist, before the i 
promulgation of the Laxo, with the divine sano J 

TION AND APPROBATION. 

IV. Mr, Davison's much too large assertion i 
being now set aside, as corresponding neither 
with matter of fact nor even with his own abate- 
ments and allowances, I have henceforth to meet 
him upon ground considerably lower than that 
which he had originally taken. 

At present, therefore, omitting the assertion, 
that. At the promulgation of the Law, the doctrine 
of an atonement was an entirely new doctrine, 
doctrine hitherto unknown and unthought op ; i 
I consider Mr. Davison as speaking in the fol- 
lowing more moderated terms. 

We have no evidence whatsoever of the divinely 
APPROVED existence of the doctrine of an atoiiement 
PREVIOUS to the delivery of the Law by the hand 
of Moses. Whence it will result, that, if God 
did NOT reveal to the patriarchal religionists the 



Aocfrine tffm alanemeni^ they could not, with thb 

biTINE flAlfCTION AND APPROBATION^ hove hod tho 

rite qffiacukr mcrifke. 

In this manner I understand Mr. Davison*8 
{msent argument The true question is not, 
Whetker the doctrine of an atonement bxistbd ante^ 
rior to the delivery of the law ; for, with respect 
to its bare previous existence, there cannot be 
a shadow of doubt : but the true question is. 
Whether the doctrine of an atonement existed anterior 
to the delivery of the Law with the divine sanc^ 

TION AND approbation. 

Of the present question, I understand Mr. 
Davison to maintain the negative: I myself 
rather incline to maintain the affirmative. 



CHAPTER IL 

Emdence of the divinely approved existence of the 
Doctrine of Atonement during the Patriarchal Ages, 
from its universal prevalence throughout the Gentile 
World. 

tfLE universal prevalence of expiatory sacrifice 
throughout the heathen world has been so amply 
shewn by the excellent Archbishop Magee, and 
is (unless I wholly misapprehend him) so fully 
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allowed by Mr. Davison, that, without further 
investigation, I assume it as an established fact : 
and this fact I am willing to make the basis of 
an argument in favour of the divineli/ approved 
existence of the doctrine of an atonement during t/ia . 
patriarchal ages * 

Throughout the entire world, the religion of ] 
Paganism taught and maintained the expiatory I 
jmcer of animal sucriftce. 

Now whence did the Pagans receive this no*;l 
tion of an atonement? From the light of iiatunA 
and from the principles of reason, as Mr. Davisoa 
most justly remarks, they could not have received 
it : from revelation, as Mr. Davison further con- 
tends, they did not receive it. What then, on the 
principles of Mr. Davison, was the medium, 
through which it was conveyed to them ? 

I. "The reply," says Mr. Davison, "is obvious., 
" Siiperslition, by an easy corruption of mind, 
" might soon come to think, that the animal vi& 
" tim was not merely the representaticc of a d&: 
" served punishment, in which use it was rational; 
" but the real equivalent for it, in which sense it 
" was most unreasonable : and might thus resort 
" to sacrifice for pardon, as well as confession"^. 

' Magee's Disc, on Atonera. and Sacrif. No. V, XXXIII, 



LVI. Davison's Inquiry, pp. 148, 14*. 

t Inquiry, p. 144, . ..jj^^i, V> ow^nliXJ. 3W1 filUlW 
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II. C5ertainly, the solution of tbe difficulty is 
given with Mn Davison's characteristic acute- 
nesa: and, though it doubtless rests upon a mere 
unproved conjecture, yet I am free to say, that 
this hypothetical solution would have accounted 
very handsomely for the existence of the pagan 
notion of an atonement, if that notion had been 
confined to a single people. But such is not the 
case. The pagan notion of an atonement was 
universal: and, upon the precise fact of its 
UNIVERSALITY, I clalm to joiu issue with Mr, 
Davison. 

Of superstition the vagaries are so endless 
and. so extraordinary, that we cannot easily de- 
termine what it might or might not strike out : 
but the obvious tendency of this inventive humour 
is the production of variety^ not of uniformity. 
Peradventure the priesthood of any single peo- 
ple, acting agreeably to Mr. Davison's very 
plausible conjecture, might strike out the notion 
of an atonement, and might practically exem- 
plify that notion in the rite of bloody piacular 
sacrifice: but, according to what is called the 
doctrine of chancesy it were a marvel, that the 
priesthood of every people, however widely sepa- 
rated, and however socially unconnected, should, 
with a rare concurrence of sentiment, Iiarmormmsfy 

E 



and iinifonuly agree to adopt the self-same modi- 
fication of superstitious belief and practice. I 
have always thought, and I still think, that an 
UNIVERSAL accordance in matters purely arbitrary 
evinces, of necessity, that those matters had a 
cmnmon origin *. Now, if this principle be just, 
(and I have not, as yet, seen any reason to doubt 
its justice,) the universal accordance of the pagan 
world, in the purely arbitran/ doctrine of an atone- 
ment and in the pireli/ arbitrary practice of pia- 
cular sacrifice, invincibly demonstrates, that that 
doctrine and llmt practice could not, in point of 
fact, have been independently struck out by all 
the nations of the world in their insulated state, 
but that the doctrine and practice in question 
must have been derived to all nations from some 
one common origin to which the ancestors of all 
nations must have had an equally easy access. 

III. And, now, what shall we pronounce to bo 
the common origin, from which the universas 
doctrine and practice alike emanated? 

1. Shall we adopt the wild speculation of 
Huetius and other writers of the same schodji 

• This, accord in if ly, i liave made the professed basis of 
ray work on the Origin of Patran Iilolalry: and I do not 
perceive any ground for deeming such a foundation in- 
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who would so resolutely derive the whole mani- 
festly connected theology of the Gentiles from the 
history of Moses and the Israelites, that, as 
Bishop Warburton somewhere expresses it, they 
will scarcely leave Rome in possession of her 
own Romulus * ? Even if an adventurous spirit 
of literary chivalry prompted us to undertake, on 
its own abstract merits, such an utterly hopeless 
enterprise : we should at once be checked, in mid 
career, by the stubborn fact, that both the doc- 
trine and the practice existed in the pagan world 
anterior to the promulgation of the Law by Moses 
and anterior to the occupation of Palestine by 
Israel. 

3. Clearly, the common origin, of which we 
are in quest, must be far more ancient than the 
time of Moses : and perhaps it will not be easy 
to give any satisfactory account of it, if we stop 
short of that second father of mankind whom the 
traditions of the Gentiles themselves harmoniously 
describe as the earliest postdiluvian sacrificer. 

Let Noah be propounded, as the common ori- 
gin of the doctrine and the practice to all his 
posterity; and the riddle of pagan uniformity 
will be forthwith read: let Noah be rejected, as 
this common origin; and the riddle of pagan 
* See Huet. Demons. Evan. Propos. iv. c. 3— 
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UNIFORMITY miist then be left for a more satis- 
factory solution to those who advocate Mv. Davi- 
son's opinion. 

3. But, if Noah be admitted as the common 
origin of the doctrine and the practice to all his 
posterity, the necessary conclusion will, I fear, 
be fatal to the system now under discussion. 

Noah could not commmiicale what he himself 
did not possess. Hence, if Noah commtmicated 
the doctrine and the practice to all his posterity* 
Noah must assuredly have been ivell acquainted] 
boUi with the doctrine and with the practice. 

But in what manner did the doctrine and tl 
practice become known to that great patriarch ?j 
Was it from a special revelation, made to himselfi 
or to his remote ancestors ? Or was it from th« 
wayward operation of a presumptuous and vaaxb 
thorised superstition? 

The character of the just man, who was perfect^ 
in his generations, and who walked with God, 
forbids, 1 think, the latter part of the alternative. 
Mr, Davison himself allows, that the doctrine 
and the practice could not emanate from the light 
of nature or from the principles of reasoo. It 
remains only, tltat Noah received them from reve-, 
lation either mediate or immediate. . 
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CHAPTER III. 

Evidence of the divinely -approved Existence of the 
Doctrine of an Atonement during the Patriarchal 
Agesy from the Character of the Sacrifices recorded 
in the Book of Job. 

It may be said, that a common origin, of a far 
less venerable nature than that propounded by 
myself, may be well assigned to the doctrine and 
the practice of atonement and piaeular sacrifice as 
they UNIVERSALLY prevailed among the Gentiles. 

From Babel the nations of the earth proceeded, 
as from a general source : Babel was confessedly 
the fruitful parent of idolatry and superstition : 
what hinders then, that we should seek at Babel 
the common origin of the doctrine and the prac- 
tice in their unauthorised condition of mere 
superstitious derivation ? 

The objection to such a theory is such, I 
thinki as cannot easily be removed. 

If the doctrine and the practice, anterior to 
the promulgation of the Law, sprang only from 
the working of a presumptuous and unhallowed 
superstition; they must alike, from their very 
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nature and tendency, have been utterfy abomi- 
nable to Qod. But we seem to have sufficient 
proof from Scripture, that such was not the case. 
Therefore, apparently, the doctrine and the prac- 
tice, anterior to the promulgation of the Law, 
cannot have sprung from the mere working of a 
presumptuous and unhallowed superstition. 

Whatever inspired writer may have been the 
author of the book of Job; there can be no 
reasonable doubt, I think, that the individual Job 
flourished anterior to the promulgation of the 
Law : and, whatever possible incidental allusions 
to the peculiarities of the Law may be detected 
in the poetical and parabolical parts of the book, 
thus evincing the book itself to have been written 
subsequent to the promulgation of the Law : we 
cannot believe, consistently with the inspiration 
of its author, that he would exhibit Job and his 
friends, as performing certain acts under a cer- 
tain peculiar aspect, which yet they never did 
perform. 

On this basis, which (I trust) is unexception- 
able, I am willing to irame my present argu- 
ment*. 



• Respecting my basis, I have no dispute with Mr. Davi- 
son. He fully admits the high antiquity even of the book 
of Job, supposing it to be as old aa the time of Moaee. If 
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I. In the book of Job, the rite of offering 
up sacrifice to God is twice mentioned and de* 
scribed. 

1. The ordinary practice of the holy matt 
himself, prior to the occurrence of his trials, 
is approbatively detailed by the inspired writer 
in manner following. 

His sons went, and feasted in their houses, every 
one his day : and sent and called for their three 
siHerSy to eat and to drink with them. And if wa^ 
so, when the days of their feasting were gone about, 
that Job sent and sanctified them, and rose up early 
in the morning, and, offered burnt-offerings accord- 
ing to the number ofjhem all: for Job said; It 
may be, that my sons have sinned, and cursed Ood 
in their hearts. Thus did Job contiimally^. 

2. Such was the ordinary practice of Job 
anterior to his trials : at the conclusion of them, 
we find a charge given by God himself to Eli- 
phaz and his two friends, that they should devote 
a burnt-offering, on the express ground that the 
wrath of the Almighty was kindled against them 

8ueh, therefore, be the admitted antiquity of the hook^ the 
individual must obviously be yet more ancient. . So far as I 
can judge, there is no reasonable doubt that Job flonrisheii 
anterior to the delivery of the Law. See Davison*s Inquiry, 
p. 190. 

* Job i. 4, 5. 
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because they had not spokea of him as they | 
ought to have spdten. 



It,, 



that, after the Lord had spoken these 



Kordt unto Job, the Lord said to Eb'phas tJie 
Temanite: My xcrath is kindled against thee and 
against thy two friends ; for yt hm^e not spoken -1 
of me the thing that is right, as my servant Job \ 
hath. Therefore take unto you now seven buUockgM 
and seveti ratns, and go to my servant Job, aaia 
ojftr up for yourselves a burnt-offtring ; and i 
servant Job shall pray for you; for him idUI Im 
accept : lest I deal with you after your folly, in \ 
that ye fmve not spoken of me the thing which is 
right, like my servant Job. So Elip/iaz the Te- 
manite and Bildad the Shiihite rind Zophar the 
NaamaXhite went, and did according as the Lord 
commanded them : the Lord also accepted Jqb*. 

II. These two passages undoubtedly record 
two sacrifices, which were offered up anterior 
to the delivery of the Law from mount Sinai: 
and the latter of them is specially remarkable 
from the circumstance, that it exhibits God him- 
self as ciyoining the rite. 

That the two recorded sacrifices were i 
eucharislic oor simply homologetic, is, 



• Job xlii.7— 0. 



:re neither ^^M 
I think. ^1 
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too evident to be denied: . that they were, as- 
suredly sacrifices FOR sin, is, I thinks too plain 
to be conlroverted*. The only question, there- 
fore, with which we are concerned, is this: Under 
what aspect i and with what prevailing idea, were 
the two sacrifices devoted? 
, . X.; A sacrifice, oflfered up for sin, may (as 
I have already observed f) either express a 
mere ' act of deprecation, or it may express an 
act of deprecation associated with the idea of an 
expiatory atonement. 

Hence, though every expiatory sacrifice is 
deprecatory, it does not of necessity follow, that 
every deprecatory sacrifice should be expiatory. 

The matter, therefore, to be inquired into, is 
this: Whether the sacrifices for sin, recorded in 
the book of Joby v>ere real expiatory sacrifices: 
or whether they simply and nakedly expressed a 
mere act of deprecation ? 

2. It will not,. I apprehend, he now asserted, 
that those sacrifices could not have been ofiered 
up with the purpose of making an atonement, 
on the ground that this idea was as yet unknown 

» • 

* Such, accordingly, of old was the opinion of Cjrprian. 
He describes Job as offering daily sacrifices to ; God, on 
behalf of his children, pro peccatis eorum, Cyprian, de 
Oper. et Eleera. p. 205. Oxon. 1682. 

t See; above, sect, i. chap. 4. § I. a, 4, 



in Uie world: for the actual existence of the 
idea anterior to the promuigation of the Law, 
whencesoever that idea might originate, is fully 
established by the fact of the human sacrifice 
of Camaii and Phenkia compared with the illu^ 
tratire language of the prophet Micah. The pot- 
tibiliti/, therefore, of their having been expiatory 
sacri^ces, is clear and indisputable. 

With respect to the probabiliti/ that such was 
the case, I shall say nothing. What may 
probable to one person, will seem improbable to 
another person : and, after all, even in its very 
best estate, probability is not demonstration. 
Hence, in regard to the probability of the mattex^ 
I shall be silent. 

As for the simple detail of the transactions, H 
is couched in such phraseology that it leayeB 
the point altogether undecided. In the Hebrew 
language, the word, which we translate «n- 
ofering when used in its sacrificial sense, in- 
variably denotes an expiatory offering for sin, 
agreeably to the strict definition of the term 
which has been given by Moses himself*. But». 
in the detail of the transactions before us, that 
word is jiot employed. On the contrary, a diffih 
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' Exod. XXX. 10. See also Exod. xxix. 3 
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r&nt word ia used : which different word, though it 
nuttf be, and often ii, fitly employed to describe 
a proper expiatory sin-offerings does not ofnece$sityt 
by the mere force of its etymology, convey any 
such idea; it ntay^ or it may not^ just as the 
context shall determine^ express the sense oi 
what Moses calls a (dn-offering of atonements*^ 
Consequently, the phraseology of the passages 
in the book of Job leaves it undetermined, whe- 
ther the sacrifices, respectively ofiered up by 
the holy man and liis three friends, were merely 
deprecatory sacrifices for sin; or whether, with 
the additional idea of an atonement, they were 
also expiatory sacrifices. 

Hitherto, therefore, from the bode of Job, we 
have learned nothing to our purpose, which can 
be fairly esteemed definite and explicit. 

3; But there is a remarkable circumstat^ce, 
attached to the sacrifice of the three friends, 
which may possibly throw some additional light 
on the subject. 

They did not devote it of their own spontaneous 
motion: but they oflfercd it up by the express 

COMMAND OP GOD. 

Hence, let its attendant idea have been what 

* Compare Exod. acxx. 10, with licvit. ix« 7. 



it may, the sacrifice, thus attended by its own 
SPECIAL IDEA, was offered up under the formal 

SANCTION AND WITH THE UNAMBIGUOUS APPRO- 
BATION OF THE DEITY. 

Such being the case, not only was the sachi- 
FiCE ITSELF Commanded of God; but likewise 
ITS ATTENDANT IDEA was unambiguously stamped 
by the divine approbation. 

Now, if its attendant idea were that of an atone~ 
mtJit, we shall experience no difficulty : for we 
KNOW, that the doctrine of ft« alonemeiit has been 
Bolemnly and expressly and practically ratified 
by the Deity. But, if its attendant idea were 
that of simple deprecation without aiv/ reference 
whatsoever to an atonement ; we shall forthwith 
encounter a difficulty, which, so far as I can dis- 
cern, is plainly insuperable. 

(1.) Of a simple deprecatory sacrifice for stn, 
from which all idea of a vicariotis atonement is 
carefully excluded, the only distinct notion which 
I can frame to my own mind, so far as its ra- 
tionale or principle is concerned, is this. 

The offerer supposes, that God will accept his 
sacrifice, as a voluntary fine or bribe or gift for 
the sin which he has committed: and he thence 
imagines, that his sin will be pardoned, and that 
its merited punishment will be bought off, as 
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by a sort of donative presented to a corrupt 
judge, in consideration of, or by virtue of the 
expense of, hi^ . self-imposed deprecatory sa- 
crifice. 

I c^n frame no other distinct notion qf the 
ratipnaU or principle of a simple deprecatory 
sacrifice for sin, than that which I have here 
stated : and, until I be better informed, I shall 
incline to think, that no other distinct notion 
can^ be framed. Let us, however, discuss the 
matter somewhat more copiously: for I wish, 
if possible, to avoid the possibility of misap- 
prehension. 

The idea, attendant upon such d sacrifice, 
cannot be a confession that the offerer deserves to 
suffer the death inflicted upon the victim : for this 
idea constitutes not deprecatory y but homologetic, 
sacrifice. Neither can the attendant idea be 
the grateful presentment of a free gift: for that 
idea constitutes the sacrifice denominated eucha-- 
ristic. _ , 

Now it is obvious, that neither homologetic 
sacrifice y nor eucharistic sacrifice, can, without, ail 
extraordinary confusion of ideas, be identified 
with simple deprecatory sacrifice on account of sin. 
For homologetic sacrifice expresses, by significant 
action, the duty of humble and contrite confession; 
and euchqristic sacrifi^e^ also by significant actional 
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expresses the duty of praise and thanksgiving : 
but depncatary sacrifice for sin, unless we hope- 
lessly confound it with these two other sorts of 
sacrifice, must certainly express, by significant 
action, some idea, strictly proper to itself, and 
altogether distinct from the two specific ideas 
attendant upon the other two binds of sacrifice. 

What, then, is the strictly jyroper idea, which 
deprecatory sacrifice, simply as such, and as 
professedly contradistinguished from expiatory 
sacrifice which involves the additional idea of 
an atonement: what is the stnctly proper idea, 
which mere deprecatory sacrifice expresses by ita | 
own significant action? 

I repeat it, that I can discover no idea, 
that which I have already stated. 

The offerer supposes, that God icill accept M» 1 
sacrifice, as a voluntary fine or bribe or gift for 
the sin ichich he hat committed: and he thence 
imagines, that his sin will be pardoned, and that 
its merited punishment will be bought off, as b^ ] 
a sort of donative presented to a corrupt judge, ' 
in consideration of, or by virtue of the expejise ofi* 
his self-imposed deprecatoiy sacrifice. 

At this answer I have arrived by the mere 
reason and necessity of the case : but its strict 
correctness is fully established by that beat of 
all evidence, naked matter of fact. 
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The ancients have expressly stated the attend^ 
UtU notion, under the influence of which they 
offered up the simple deprecatory mcrifice: and 
to their testimony I make my appeal 

Tame, AchUles, thy mighty anger, says the 
Homeric Phenix to the ruthless hero of the Iliad. 
It befits thee not to have a merciless heart. The 
very gods themselves, whose virtue and honour and 
strength are greater than thine, are capable of 
being turned. For, with sacrifices and vows and 
Hbations and the odour of victims, supjdiant men 
turn them aside from their purpose, whensoever 
amf person sins and transgresses^. 

Gifts, says Ovid, captivate both men and gods : 
Jupiter Tiimself is appeased by the gifts, which are 
offered to him f. 

With what bribe, says Persius, would you pur- 
chase the ear of the gods ? Shall your oblation be 
the lungs and the milk of a slaughtered victim J ? 

If then my answer to the question be correct, 
(and I see no particular reason to doubt its cor- 
rectness,) the idea, attendant upon simple depre-^ 
catory sacrifice as contradistinguished from com- 
plex piacular sacrifice, will be : that The punishment 
qf sin can be bought off, and that a reconciliation 

. * Homer. Iliad, lib. ix. ven 493—497. 
t Ovid. Art. Amat lib. iii. yen 668, fi£i4*. . 
:|: Pers. Satir. ii, yen 29, 30. 
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with God can be purchased, at the mfficientbf ea'sy 
txftmt of doiialiceli/ presenting (as Homer speaks J 
sacrifices and toics and Hbatiom*. 

(2.) We have now acquired, by no unfaia 
or irrational process, I trust, tlie specific idea 
attendant upon simple deprecaiori/ sacrifice. 

If then simple deprecatory sacrifice were the 
sacrifice oftered up by Job's three friends, such, 
so far as I can see, must have been (he inward 
idea attendant upon the outward rite. But God 
himself commanded the sacrifice offered up by 
Job's tiiree friends. Therefore, if that sacrifice 
were a stjnple deprecatory sacrifice, God himselt 
must have sanctioned and approved its inward 
attendant idea: in other words, God himself must 
have sanctioned and approved the idea, that The 
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3 suspicion, that this grossly- 



rificature k alluded to and justly cas- . 



coiTupt mode o 
tigaled Ly Solor 

On what principle our translators have rendered, as they'j 
A (ice done, Prov-siii. 6, I shall not pretend to determine f 1 
the following: strikes me, aa being its proper and legitimate' j 
version, , 

Riyhteousness shall hedge in the perfucl way : l/iit wick- 
edness mil pervert the sin-offering. 

Of some men the sottish widiedness will he such, tliat* J 
perverting the expiatory sin-offering from its appointed 
use and intent, they will misdeem it a bribe or a gift by 
which they may purchase from God the forgiveness of 
their transgressions: but righteousness, better instructed, 
shall hedge in the perfect way ordained of the Lord 
himself. 
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jmniikmeiti tfidn can bebmtght off b^a gift or a 
£iit£66>. and that A re<xmciliatian with offended 
heaven can be cheapfy purckaged by devaUng, under 
the inotion ef a self'im'po$ed fine or wlutUaty 
pr£ienty 9even bullocks and seven rams. 

Such is ^the result^ to which, if I mistitke not, 
we are inevitably brought by the suppcsitibn, 
that : the- ; sacrifice offefed up by Job's three 
friends was a simple deprecatory sacrifice as con^ 
tradistioguished from a complex piacular sacrifice: 
But . this result is alike contrary to reason and 
to siaripture*. > Therefore it cannot but be erro- 
neous^ If then the result be thus palpably 
erroneous, the sacrifice, enjoined by God upon 
• *■..'. ■ ■ ' • 

* It may be said, that oblations to God are, in scripture, 
frequently denominated gifts r which might be thought 
to imply a notion, not very dissimilar to that entc tained 
by the Pagans. 

Doubtless they are. so denominated: but can a sii^le 
instance be brought in which they are cfprobaHvely repre« 
sented as gifts bestowed for the purpose of mercenary de* 
precation? 

Gifts, appointed to be offered unto God, were clearly gifts, 
not deprecatory^ but either eucharistic or piactUar. See Le vit. 
xyiii. 11, 12. Matt. v. 23, 24 : and compare Matt. viiL 1^—4, 
with Leyit. xiv. 1 — 32. In fact, God expressly disclaijpiiB 
any gift presumptuously oifered to him for the purpose 
oi d^priecation. f 

TTiere is no iniquity with the Lord our Godj nor respef^t 
of p^sonSt nor taking of gifts. 2 Chron. xix. 7, 

Conipare^ this declaration with the language of the pagan 
.t(^dtiixi6mes^ is cited^ above. t, ,., 

F . '}:.iA^nr 
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Eliphaz and his two friends, cannot have been 
a simple deprecatory morijice. Now sacrifices for 
sin must be, either simply deprecatori/, or com- 
plexly expiatory: and, assuredly, the sacrifice, 
commanded by God in the present case, was 
a sacrifice for sin. But the sacrifice, commanded 
in tlie present case by God, could not have been 
a simple deprecatory sacrifice: because the idea> 
of necessity attendant upon such a sacrifice, 
could not, consistently with his immutable moral 
attributes, have been sanctioned by the Deity. 
Therefore, finally, the sacrifice of Job's three 
friends, enjoined by God himself, must have 
been an expiatory sacrifice*. 

4. The only mode, in which this argument 

• Dr. Spencer, who denies Me divine institution of pri- 
mitive sacrifice, and wlio yet allows that ejpiaiory oblations 
vxre offered vp even by the pious, anterior to the promvigatiort 
of the LmOf endeavours to account for the uncommanded 
existence of the latter, on the ground that they were a sort 
of gifts presented for the purpose of buying back the 
favour of the offended Deity. Spencer, de Leg. Heb, Rit. 
lib. iii. dissert. 2. cap. 4, sect. S. vol. ii. p. 1*9. 

Agreeably to this speculation, he elsewhere describes 
them as constituting a kind of traffic between God and 
man: man presenting them to God, under the aspect of 
bribes; and God remitting to man his offences, on tbe 
mercantile principle of value paid and received. Ibid. cap.S. 
sect. S. vol. ii. p. 144. 

The notion of driving a liargain with God fnundinationan 
quondam cunt DeO, as the learned author spealts) has doubt'* 
less been ever familiar to the genius of gross auperstitlon ; 
liut the true question, at present before us, is, not fFketlier 
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can be rebutted with any show of equity, is 
by the assertion, that the sacrifices, recorded 
in the book of Job, were of the class deno- 
minated homologetic. 

Certainly such an assertion maj/ be made: 
but, no less certainly, it stands directly and 
immediately contradicted by the very exact and 
specific account of the sacrifice offered up by 

such a notion might not have existed anterior to the Law ; but 
Whether it could ever hoiV been entertained hy the really jnmu, 
and, aboEc alt, whethbh it ooui-d kvbr havb been sano- 

TIONED A3 A RBLIOIODB VEBITT BY GoD HIMSELV. NOVT 

God clearly mvsi have thus sanctioned it, if he ever appro- 
batively received sacrifices offered up to liim on thiu avowed 
principle. 

It may not be improper to add, that, according to the 
present mode of arcounting for the human origin of expia- 
tory sacrifice. Dr. Spencer by no means states with accuracy 
the real idea attendant upon such oblation. The principle 
of expiatory sacrifice is not a pryect to buy off the xnralh of 
God with a bribe : but its true principle is the imputative 
transfer of sin and punishment from th« iocrificer to the 
victim. Dr. Spencer, in short, baa ascribed to complex espia- 
lory sacrifice the idea, which exclusively belongs to simple 
deprecatory sacrifice : &t]d this iAen, I contend, cannot possibly, 
in the very nature of things, ha^e ever been sanctioned by 
God. 

Much more just and correct is Mr. Davison's estimate of 
the question, than that of Dr. Spencer. Mr. Davison, in- 
stead of attempting to deduce the doctrine of expiation and 
atonement from the light of nature or the principles of 
reason, very wisely declares, as every thinking man jnust 
declare when the question is accurately stated, his inability 
to comprehend, how that doctrine can ever be grounded on 
any such principles or justified by them. Inquiry, p. 27. 
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Eliphaz and his two friends at the express com- 
mand of the Deity. 

We are distinctly told, that the sacrifice was 
to be offered up, not merely under the idea. , 
of a confession of sin, but lest God should deal 
with the offerers after their folly. 

Clearly, therefore, the sacrifice was deprecalori/, 
not homologetic: and the sole question remains. ■ 
as before; Whether it was simph/ deprecatory, or 
whether it was complexly deprecatory by the intra- \ 
diiction of the additional idea of an atonement. ' \ 

Now, if I have at all succeeded in establishing- 
the latter part of this alternative, the general 
conclusion will plainly be this: that The doc- 
trine of an atonement by piaciilar sacrifice, as it 
existed pure and tmperverled to the abomination, 
of human devotements anterior to the promulgation • ' 
of the Law, sjyrang, not from the workings of a 
superstition, but froni a specific dicine revelation. ' 

III. The mode, in which Mr. Davison would" 
deal with the narrative of the sacrifice offered \ 
up by Eliphaz and his two friends, is not a 
little unsatisfactory. » 

" The instances of sacrifice recorded in tha 
" book of Job," says he, " are cited in proof. 
" of early expiatory sacrifice for sin. I do not 
" dispute the high antiquity, which is assigned^^l 
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^* to this b6ok by the Primitive Christian Churdi; 
/'an authority » the most entitled to our attention 
^* in the question of its age and origin. Let 
''it be supposed as ancient as the time of 
"Moses. The account^ which it gives of sacri- 
" fice, does not denote an expiatory institution. 
" The bumt-o£fering of Eiiphaz and his com- 
*' panions is joined with the intercession of Jobi 
" The burnt-oflfering of the three friends was 
" presented; and the Lord also accepted Job: 
" a proof this, of the efficacy of Job's prayer, 
" not of the expiatoty power of the sacrifice of 
*' hi^ friends* '\ 

' From the circumstance of the intercessory prayer 
of Job being mentioned in conjunction unth the 
burnt-offering of his friends^ Mr. Davison takes 
occasion to deny altogether the expiatory power 
of the sacrifice. 

I am at a loss to perceive, how such a con- 
clusion results legitimately from such premises. 

If the friends of Job were to be reconciled 
with God exclusively through the holy man's 
intercession, it will be difficult to specify whereia 
consisted the utility of the sacrifice. Clearly the 
sacrifice was to be offered up, because they had 
sinned, and lest Ood should deal with them after 

* Inquhy, p. 190. 
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their folly .• and clearly it Was altogether useless, 
unless it operated in some mode or another to 
procure the remission of their offence. So dif- 
ferently do different persons view the same 
matter, each probably more or less under the 
influence of their respective previously-adopted 
opinions, that Mr. Davison's premises would 
have conducted myself to a precisely opposite 
conclusion. 

By the command of God, the friends of Job 
offer up a burnt- offering, because (Acy have of- 
fended, and LEST God should deal with them afl&r 
their folly: and, by the command also of God, 
Job himself intercedes on their behalf, for the 
same reason and with the same purpose. 

These, I apprehend, are the premises common 
to Mr. Davison and myself: and, from them, 
I should certainly conclude, not that the inter- 
cession of Job was exclusively efficacious, and 
that the sacrifice of his friends possessed no 
expiatory power ; but that Job's intercession 
would be wholly inefficacious, if the prescribed 
expiatory sacrifice were omitted. 

In drawing such a conclusion, I am not a little 
influenced by the apparently analogical case of 
the great Christian sacrifice. 

Our Lord was offered up on our behalf, that 
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by his otte sacrifice of himself he might ftilly 
atoDe for all our offences: and our Lord alsoi 
^ we leiEtm from Holy Writ^ ever liveth to make 
ititereesdion for us*. 

Intercessory prayer and piacular sacrifice are 
here, we see, ayowedly united: and we are 
oertaib, that the prayer of the great intercessor, 
no less than the prayer of Job, will be heard 
arid accepted of the Lioid. Yet, notwithstanding 
this utlddUbted circumstance, it were most un- 
satisfactory reasoning thence to infer, that, be- 
cause the prcu/er was ^fficaeious, therefore (he 
mcrifice possessed no expiatohf power i 
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Evidence &f the divineli^pproved Existence of the 
Doctrine of an Atonement during the Patriarchal 
Agesyfrom the Character of the Sacrifice of Noah. 

The preceding remarks may perhaps throw 
some light Upon the true character of the sacri- 
^ce of Noah : atid, wheii the true character of 
that sacrifice shall have been ascertained, it 
may possibly tend yet additionally to establish 
the divinely^approved existence of the doctrine of 

* Heb. vii. 25. 
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an atonement during the penod of the Patriarchal 
Dispensation. 

Mr. Davison, with some reason, censures Dr. 
Spencer for pronouncing the sacrifice of Noaii 
to have been piacular*. In saying this, I wish 
not to be understood as intimating, 'hat Dr. 
Spencer was mistaken as to his opinion of its 
piacuiarity ; for I believe his opinion, in that 
particular, to be perfeclli/ correct: but the fact 
is, that he tacitly assumes, what he ought expli- 
citly to have proved. Thus far, therefore, Mr. 
Davison's censure is just. In Dr. Spencer's 
very brief discussion of the matter, his argu- 
ments may shew, that the sacrifice was rfe^re- 
catory: but the establishment of this point, as 
he has left the question, does not therefore de- 
monstrate, that the sacrifice was also expiatory. 

This defect in Dr. Spencer I shall endeavour 
to supply: and, for the sake of clearness, I shall 
argue the whole matter from the beginning. 

I. The history of Noah's sacrifice is detailed 
by the sacred writer in manner following : — 

Noah Imiided an altar unlo the Lard: and took 
of every clean beast and of every clean fowl; and 
offered bumt-offcrings on the altar. And the, 
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Lord gmeUed a $w€et mtaitr; amd tkt h&ri 

in his heart: I wiU not a^poni eurwc tkt 

any more for man* 9 mte ; for the 

of mavL9 heart i» etU from Us jfomtk. 

I again smite amy more ezery iking iiring, ms I 

have done. While the earth rrwmim 

and harvest^ and cold and heat, amd 

winter, and da/ amd night, shall not cease^, 

II. In this narratiTe, so fair as the 
of the sacrifice itself is ooooenied, we karn 
nothing definite. 

The Hebrew word* emploTed bj Jloses to 
describe the oblation of Xoah, is toat i^^^'-^ 
generalising word, which is used to de:Kr;be 
the respective oblations of Job and bis three 
friends, and whidi our translators reader bv the 
English term htrnt-oftnag. 

Now this word may, or mar net, describe 
cm exfiatonf taer^e: and, if our intormauoa 
had extended no fiiither than the simple r.ate- 
meat of Noah's oblation; we should na, ca 
any solid grounds, hare been able to determine, 
whether it were euehamtk or homobzetic or 
*mpfy depneatory or complcxfy piacular. The 
object of the sacrifice, or the intention of the 

• Gen. Tiii SO— 82. 
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sacrificer, would have been left in such a state 
of total uncertainty, that it would have beeti 
mere folly to hazard any explicit opinion. 

III. But, from the narrative, we learn mucSl 
more than the naked fact, that Noah, with wht 
tver intention, offered vp burnt-offerings ■ we addi- 
tionally learn from it, both the mode in which 
God accepted the sacrifice, and the answer vahlt 
he inwardly gave to it. 

Now it is obvious, that, when this informatiott 
is conveyed, much information is also inevitably 
conveyed as to the intention of the sacrifica": fbi 
we may always learn, from the purport of i 
answer, the nature of the address or the questtoH ' 
which produced that amwer; and, if the mode 
in which a sacrifice is received be specifically 
detailed, we may always learn, from such de- 
tail, the object of the sacrifice itself. The one>;B 
plainly involves the other. Hence, from thM 
sequel of the narrative, we may gather, I thinl 
without much difficulty, the object of Noa^ 
sacrifice. 

1. The mode, in which God accepted thffl 
sacrifice, is described in our English translatiofl^ 
which here follows the Greek of the Seventy/j 
by the expression, that The Lord smelled 
sweet savour: but, as Dr. Spencer has justly 
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observed, the original Hebrew ought rather to 
have been rendered, The Lord smdltd an odour 
of rest. 

This phrase, the learned writer, with good 
reason, supposes to mean, that Qod, who wag 
previously offended, became, by Noa/is sacrijke, 
pacified and appeased*: and, in support of his 
interpretation, he adduces the Syriac version, 
which explains the Hebrew of Moses by the 
expression An odour of placability\. 

The same view was evidently entertained by 
Josephus, as likewise cited by Dr. Spencer: for, 
arguing retrogressively from the mode in which 
tiie sacrifice was accepted, he very naturally 
supposes Noah to have prayed, that God would 
favourably accept his oblation and tliat the earth 
might Jiever hereafter experience similar anger 'l- 
I may add, that this identical exposition of 
the phrase now before us is adopted also by 
Aben-Ezra, as cited by Buxtorf. He rightly 



* Odoralus eit Dominut odorem quielis: hoc est. Qui 
antea commotuB arat, quietus et placatus, Noachi sacriiicio, 
reddebatur. Spencer, de I^eg. ileh, lib. Hi. dissert, ii. cap. 3, 
Bect.S. p, 143. 

t Odorem placabilitatis. Ibid. 

} 'Etf/iEviiJi TG ouv duTov wpoeis'x^aOni i)ju Bvatav irapeKaKii, 
cu fn^lefUav ip'^l^u tVt t;Jii lyiyu ofioiav Xa^niV, Joseph. Ant. 

\ Jud. lib. i. 0. 3. $ 7. p, 13. Hudson. 
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translates it An odour of rest: and its import 
he pronounces to be, that The. odour of the 
aucrifice was such as caused God to rest from 
his anger*. In truth, I see not what other sense 
can rationally be put upon the expression. But, 
if such be its sense, it impHes of necessity, 
that Noah devoted his burnt-ofTering for the 
purpose of diverting God from his anger: be- 
cause the specific and well-defined mode, in which 
God accepted the sacrifice, distinctly, as in the 
way of question and answer, teaches the intention 
of the sacrificer-f. 

2. We shall be brought to exactly the sat 
conclusion by the recorded internal answel 
which God is said to have given to Ni 
burnt-offering. 

I will not again curse the ground am/ more fo 
man's sake; for the imagination of maris heart, 
is evil from his youth: neither will I again smite 
ato/ more everj/ thing living, as I have done. While. 




* Odor quietis, id eBt, gratua, qui Deum ab i 
quiescere facit. Aben-Ezra in Geo. viii, 21. Buxtorf. ' 
Lex. Heh. in voc. p. 4S9. 

t In the original, the Hebrew scholar will readily ob- 
serve a play upon the name of Noab; and I take it, that 
here was acfomplished the prophecy, under the influence of 
which the name itself was proleptically bestowed upon the 
patriarch. Compare Gen. v. 28, 29, with Gen. v 



n. viii. 80, 2l,^_ 
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the earth remainethy seedtime and harcest, and cold 
and heat, and summer and winter^ and day and 
flighty shall not cease. 

What this answer can possibly mean, I see 
not; if it be not an intimation on the part of 
Qod, that, pursuant to the object of the sacrifice, 
he would cease from his wrath, and would never 
again punish the wickedness of man as he had 
recently done by the waters of the deluge. The 
answer of God, like his peculiar mode of ac- 
cepting the sacrifice, clearly teaches us the nature 
and object of that sacrifice. From the drift of 
the answer, we learn the drift of the petition. 
Such an answer could not have been given to 
the accepted sacrifice, had not the intention of 
the sacrificer been the deprecation of Ood's wrath. 

IV. Thus, both from the well-defined accept- 
ance of the sacrifice and from the specific an- 
swer given to the sacrifice, we learn, I think, 
most clearly, that the burnt-ofiering of Noah 
was a deprecatory sacrifice, as contradistinguished 
from either a simple eucharistic sacrifice or a 
simple homologetic sacrifice. 

Probably, indeed, it might comprehend all the 
three ideas of deprecation and thanksgiving and 
corfessioh: but still the sequel of the narrative 
plainly intimates, that its leading and palmary 



idea was that of deprecation*. Emphatically 
and properly, it was a deprecatory sacrifice: and, 
accordingly, God accepted it as a savour of rest, 
and promised that he would never more smite 
every thing living as he had recently done. 
Adopt the opinion, that it was a deprecatory 
sacrifice ; and the whole narrative is harmonious 
and consistent; reject the opinion, that it was 
a deprecatory sacrifice; and the whole narrative 
is discordant and inconsistent. 

V. On these grounds, I consider it as provedi. 
that the sacrifice of Noah was a deprecatory so- 
crifice. 

The next matter, to be discussed, is. Whether 
it was simply a deprecato/y sacrifice ; or whether it 
was that complex deprecatory sacrifice, which in- 
volves also the superadded idea of an exjmtory 
atonement. 

Here, as I have already intimated, is the real 
point, where Dr. Spencer fails. He clearly saw, 
what every thinking person must see who attends 
to the rationale' of question and answer, that the 
burnt-offering of Noah was a deprecatory sacrifice! 



* Thus Cyril of Alexandri^t speaks of T^oah's aacriGoe 
as being eucharistic: and so, to a certain extent, it probably 
was. But the circumstance does not obliterate its special 
cbvracter. Cyril. Alex. coal. Julian, lib. i. p. 8. 
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but, unless he could give some adequate reason 
for hia assertion, he certainly had no right to 
pronounce, that this deprecatory sacrifice was also 
«ji expiatoty one. Now, bo far from giving any 
adequate reason. Dr. Spencer gives no reason 
whatsoever. Hence, most undoubtedly, ha 
assumes the matter, which he ought to ha?e 
proved. 

Have we then any ground for maintaining, 
that the burnt-offering of Noah was an erpiaton/ 
tacnjicc : or must we rest content with the (act, 
which a/o?je has hitherto been established ; the 
ikct, I mean, that it was a deprecatajy sacrifice? 

We have, I think, ample ground for maintain- 
ing, that it was t/iat complex modification of depre- 
catory sacrifice, which, to simple deprecation, super- 
adds the idea of an expiatory atonemetU. 

1. The sacrifice of Noah, at the point to which 
we have now brought it, manifestly corresponds 
with the sacrifice offered up by the three friends 
of Job. 

Each alike was a deprecatory mcrifice: each 
alike was accepted and approved by Qod. Whe- 
ther each was more than a deprecatory sacrifice, 
must be determined precisely by the same train 
of reasoning. 

Now this train of reasoning, I am willing to 
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hope, has fully demonstrated, on the principle of 
a reduction to an abmriliti/, that the sacrifice of 
Job's three friends could not, consistently with 
the known moral attributes of God, have been a 
simple tleprecatorif sacrifice. Whence, as it was 
neither an eucharistic sacrifice nor an komologetic 
sacrifice, it must have been that complex depreca^ 
toTy sacrifice Khich involves the idea of an atorm^ j 
ment. Ir ' 

The same train of reasoning, founded as it is 
on the unchangeable moral attributes of God, is 
equally applicable to the sacrifice of Noah. 

Tiiat sacrifice certainly was a depreaitory sacri' 
fice of one description or another. In consistence 
with God's known moral attributes, it could not 
have been a simple deprecalory sacrifice, offered 
up as a bribe to the Almighty. Therefore it 
MUST have been a comphx deprecatory sacrifice 
invohing the idea of expiation or atonement. 

2. The propriety of this conclusion is strength- 
ened by the circumstance, that it perfectly agrees 
with the conclusion to which we have already 
been brought by the uniformity observable ia 
the various systems of Paganism *. 

From times of the moat remote antiquity, the 



' See a^o^ft ,*cct> ii. chap, a. 
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notion of an atonement and the practice of pia- 
cular sacrifice have been universally familiar 
to the Qentiles. 

Now this accordance, in a notion and a prac- 
tice alike altogether arbitrary^ can only be ra- 
tionally accounted for on the supposition of its 
having sprung from a common origifi : and that 
common origin we shall vainly seek elsewhere 
than in the patriarch Noah. 

But the patriarch iSToah could not communicate^ 
what he himself did not possess. 

Therefore, to the second great father of man- 
kind/ the communicated notion and practice of 
atonement and piacular sacrifice must, I think, 
inevitably have been familiar. 

Such was the conclusion, which I drew from 
the UNIFORMITY of Paganism in a matter purely 
arbitrary : and, with it, the view, which I have 
been led to take of the recorded sacrifice of 
Noah, perfectly corresponds. The two confirm 
each other : and the general result from the 
whole inquiry is, that We have sufficient evidence 
of the DIVINELY-APPROVED existcnce of the doctrine 
of an atonement during the period of early patru 
archism. 

VI. Since Mr. Davison, perhaps, (as we may 

Q 
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hereafter find*,) somewhat too hastily, claims 
the suffrage of the whole body of the ancient 
Christian Fathers in regard to the mere htanan 
institution ofprimilwe patriarchal sacrijice: it may 
not be improper, at the close of the present dis- 
cussion, to gather, through the same evidential 
medium, the apparent opinion of the early 
church, relative to the existence or the non-exist- 
ence of the doctrine oj' an atonement, during the 
patriarchal ages, and binder the Patriarchal Dispen- 
sation. 

1. Our Lord, according 'to St. John, de- 
clared to the Jews, that Their father Abraham 
rejoiced to see his day ■' and he saw it, and was 
glad-f. From this remarkable text, Cyril of 
Alexandria contends, that Abraham and his pos- 
terity down to Moses were instructed, not only 
in the doctrine of an atonement by the sacrifice of 
the promised Saviour, but likewise even in the 
mystery of the incarnation itself J. 

2. The knowledge of an atonement, thus as- 
cribed by Cyril to Abraham and his successors, 
Eusebius of Cesar^a would carry yet further 



• See below, sect. iv. chap. 8. 
t John, viii. 56. 

X See Cyril, Alex, cont. JuliaD. lib. viii. p. £80, SBl. 
Lips. 1690. 
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bax^k than the times of that patriarch. He as- 
serts, that the ancient lovers of God, from the 
very beginning, had learned, through the teach- 
ing of the Divine Spirit, that a certain venerable 
victim should at length, purify the whole world 
by the sacrifice of himself : and he adds, that, 
of the future expiatory devotement of this august 
victim, they were well aware, through the same 
heavenly teaching, that every animal victim, from 
the first-recorded sacrifice of Abel down to the 
last-offered sacrifice of the Mosaic Law, was an 
appointed and intentional symbol ♦. 

3. Whether properly or improperly, whether 
with reason or without reason, simply as a matter 
of fact y Cyril at least and Eusebius, probably 
also the generality of their Christian contempo- 
raries, do not seem to have thought with Mr. 
Davison, that The doctrine of an atonement was 
FIRST revealed hy Moses, and that It was altoge^ 
ther UNKNOWN during the continuance of the Pon 
triarchal Dispensation. 

* Euseb. Caesariens. Demons. Evan. lib. i. c. 8. p. 24, 
25. Lutet. Rob« Stephan. 1545. 
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EVIDENCE OF THE PRIMEVAL INSTITUTION OF 
EXPIATORY SACRIFICE. 



CHAPTER I. 

Evidence of the Primeval Divine Institution ofExpi-' 
atoiy Sacrifice from tfie History of the Offerings of 
Cain and Abel, 

Part. I. — Rbspectino the Import of the Hebrew 

Word Chattatd. 

Bv those persons, who maintain the primeval 
divine institution of piacular sacrificey the scriptural 
history of the offerings of Cain and Abel has 
been thought very strongly to favour their 
opinion. 

Instead of a mere eucharistic offering of vege- 
table productions which acknowledged no sin 
and which confessed no want of an atonement, 
they contend, that, by the very necessity of a 
remarkable passage in that history, when the 
passage itself is properly translated, God must 
plainly be understood as enjoining Cain to 
offer up an animal victim under the precise 

aspect of a piacular sacrifice. 
If thou doest weUy shaU thou not be accepted? 
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Aiid, if thou doest not well, a sin-offering couch- 
eth at the door *. 

Now this injunction to devote a sin-offering, 
imperative as it is upon Cain, is yet no injunc- 
tion then for the. first time delivered. On the 
contrary, it evidently refers to a well-knowti and 
already-existing institution. For the injunction 
is so worded, that Cain is in effect reminded of 
a duty, which he ought to have performed^ but 
which he had presumptuously neglected. 

Hence, on the supposition that the proposed . 
rendering of the passage expresses the genuine 
sense of the original (a supposition, which, in 
their judgment, is abundantly well founded), 
these persons conceive themselves to bo irre- 
sistibly conducted to the following most important 
conclusion. 

From the verv time of the fall op man, 
God himself instituted thk rite of expiatory 
sacrifice, for the specific purpose ok signipi* 
cantly exhibiting the doctrine of an atone- 

UBNT f , 



, • Gen. iv. 7. 

t I need scarcely remark, that, for this exeelleDt ver- 
Bion of Gen, iv. 7, we are indebted originally to the emi- 
nently learned Lighlfoot. Why it occurs not in the 
writings of the Fatlierst, may easily be accounted for. 8o 
far as I bave noted thvm, thuy uniformly quote, not froM 
the original Hebrew, but from ihe Version of the Ux. 
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It is evident) that, if this interpretation of the 
passage be correct, Mr. Davison's opinion, that 
The rite of picuMlat mcrijice was, for the first 
TIME, diwiefy instituted at the promulgation of the 
Laud of Mosesy falls at once to the ground. 

Hehce his business is to remove the necessity 
of such ari interpretation, by producing another, 
which, in the abstract, shall be wholly unobjec- 
tionable. For, if the passage be capable of two 
interpretations, to neither of which any just ob- 
jection can be made, we must fairly allow, that 
it can no longer be adduced as afifording a satis- 
factory proof, that Piacular sacrifice was oiviNELt 
instituted at the commeiicement of the Patriarchal 
Dispensation*. 

In a word, the business of Mr. Davison is to 
neutralise the passage, and thus to render it argu- 
mentatively ineffective. 

The medium, through which Mr. Davison 
would reach his object, is a criticism upon the 
import of the Hebrew word Ghattath f • and the 
drift of his criticism is to shew, that the, word in 
question may be rendered a punishment for sin, 
no less properly than a sacrifice for sin. 

* Our common English translation, If thou doest not well, 
sm lieth at the door, thoiigh verbally possible, is etery way 
objectionable. It is either flatly tautological, or hopelessly 
unintelligible. See below, sect. iii. chap. 1. part 2. § 11. 2. 

t Heb. nwon. 
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This criticism I think it equitable to give, at 
full length, in his own precise words. 

" The whole doctrine, concerning the secon- 
" dary sense of the word Chaltath," says he, 
" requires to be more correctly stated : and, 
" when so stated, it will be seen to leave no au- 
" thority to the idea of a sinofferiug in this par- 
" ticular place. 

" The true secondary signification of the word, 
" I take upon myself to assert, is not precisely 
" -wi-offering at all; but someUdng for sin,' or 
" some adjunct relative to it, as its price ; whether 
*' tliat price be a ransom or a jnmishmenl : and, 
" when the term is put for a sin-offering, that 
" precise sense is derived to it through the more 
" general idea which I have here stated : in 
" which the restricted signification of offering 
" cannot be held to be essential to it, or even 
" strictly to belong to it. And, therefore, al- 
" though sin-offering is not aii improper phrase, 
" as it stands in our version, in the context of the 
" Levitical Law (where the institution and de- 
" scription of the offering are the subject of the 
" text) ; yet the word Chattatli, by itself, can be 
" no more, in its secondary signification, tha 
" the Li/tron or the Poene' of sin indifferently^ 
" It is either the context, or it is an occasion 
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^! and accidental use, which invests it with the 
" specific character of an offering. 

'' This remark I expect to be fully confirmed 
" by those, who will reflect for a moment on the 
'^ true principle of the Hebrew language in the 
" derivation of its secondary senses. But I ap- 
peal to some proofs of it. 
** First, I appeal to the Septuagint. The Sep- 
"i tuagint translators have shewn what they 
'* thought of the term and of its true extent, 
" by commonly translating it for sin^ or on bt* 
•* lialf of siuy without any appendage of offer- 
I* ing^. 

" Secondly, I appeal to the actual force of the - 
" word Chattath, as expressive of punishment ; 
^^ sin-suffering J as well as sin-offering. So the 
** English translators have twice rendered it 

'\For the punishment of the iniquity of wy 
** people is greater than the punishment op the 
^^ sin of Sodom f . This: complex phrase. The 
^^ punishment of the sinj is simply Chattath in the 
" original. 
. ''This shall be the punishment of Egypt and 

* Gr. VBqt afjiaprlas or vviq ayi^aqrias. *' In some read- 
'* ings of the Septuagint, it is simply uy^ot^rias uariyl 
•* a correct and consistent translation." 

t Lament, iy. 6. 



" The punishment of all nations *. In the He- 
" brew, Chattath. 

" And, although, in one or both of these 
" passages, some interpreters have fluctuated 
" between the idea of sin and that o^ puniihme.itt ; 
" yet the translation of puninhment is not dis- 
" pitted, as though the word were incapable of 
" that sense. In fact, Hebrew Critics, Lexicons, 
*' and Concordances, are familiar with punish' 
" meiit, as one secondary signification of th6 
" word. 

" My object, at present, is only to shew, that 
" its Secondary signification embraces at once 
" the two ideas of alonemmt and pwmkment. 

" It follows, if this account be a correct one, 
" that Chattath, in Gen. iv. 7, if it is to be there 
'* understood in its secondary sense, may as well 
" be the punishment of sin, as an atonement for 

I. With respect to the present criticism, I am 
very willing to allow, that Mr. Davison has ac- 
curately stated the ideality or the train of thought, 
through the medium of which the word Chattath, 
that primarily denotes sin, comes secondarily to 
denote an offering for siji : and I am equally 
wilhng to allow, that, on the well-known principle 

" Zechar. xjv. 10. -f Inqulrj', p. 55- 
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of Hebraic derivation, we might, in the abstract , 
fairly conjecture the grammatical possibility of 
the word's bearing the yet additiotial sense of 
punishment on account of sin. 

But, while I readily allow these matters, I am 
cxjnstrained to say, that, as yet, I have seen no 
PROOF that the word Chatlath actually docit bear 
this third signification. Instead of phoof, Mr. 
Davison, so far as I can find, has given ub 
□othing save etymological conjecture. 

Yet the point, I take it, is not, what, on the 
acknowledged principle of Helyraic idcaliti/, the 
word abstractedly may be thought capable of 
meaning : but the point is, what, in weli-ascer- 
taincd usage, it actually does mean. 

In other words, it is not enough for Mr, Da- 
vison to shew, that speculativcbj and coiyeclurally, 
on the principle of Hebraic idealiti/, the word may 
BE THOUGHT CAPABLE of denoting ptminhmeni for 
gin: he must further shew, by absolvte ])roof, 
that the word, as employed in scripture, actd- 
allv does bear such a sense. 

II. Now, so far as I can see, the only mode, 
in which this necessary matter can be accom- 
plished, is by the production of a passage, in 
which the word Chattath must denote pnnishment 
for siti, and cannot denote either sin or sin- 
jffering. 



Such, if I mistake not, is the rational and 
satisfactory process, by which that word is ab+ 
Bolutely DEMoNSTiiATED to signify, not only sim, 
but also an offiTiiigfor stn. i 

In the Hebrew scriptures, we read of the blood 
of a Chatlath* : in the same scriptures, we find 
it asserted, that a sacrificed bullock is a Chattath-\' : 
in the same scriptures again, we find the prieal 
It^itig his hand vpon the head of the Chatlath J t 
and, still In the same scriptures, we have it 
asserted, that a Chatlath -mmj be eaten §, Now, 
that the word Chaltatk primarily denotes sin, all 
are agreed. But it is quite clear, that sin has 
no blood, that sin is not a sacrificed bullock, that 
sin is non a material substance upon which a 
priest can lay his hand, that sin is not a thing 
which is capable of being eaten. Therefore, 
when the word Chatlath is thus constructed, it 
clearly cannot denote sin. What then, unda: 
such construction, does it denote ? Evidently it 
denotes a sin-offering.- for, in truth, the word 
is utterly incapable of any other translation. 
Hence, by a perfectly legitimate and intelligible 
process, we demonstrate, that the word Chaltatk, 
which primarily denotes sin, must secondarily 
denote a sin-offering 
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* Exoil. XXX. IS. 
t Exod. xxix, 14. 
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i Levit. : 
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Now, to the same practically rational process, 
for the purpose of eliciting the sense of punish- 
ment for siHy let Mr. Davison subject this identi- 
cal word Chattath : and let him try, whether, by 
such a process, he can bring out a satisfactory 
result. From the entire volume of the Hebrew 
scriptures, let him produce even a single passage, 
in which the word so must op necessity be 
translated a punishment for sin, that it is clearly 
INCAPABLE of any other translation. Let him do 
this ; and I will then allow, that he has fully 
established his point: let him do this; and I 
will then allow, that he has effectually neu- 
tralised the litigated text in the book of Ge- 
nesis. But, until this palmary matter shall have 
been accomplished, I must continue to think, 
that he has given us ingenious conjecture 
instead of solid proof : I must continue to think, 
that his proposed version of the text in question 
rests only upon the insecure basis of unautho- 
rised SPECULATION *. 

* Perhaps it may not be improper to remark, that, as the 
word Chattath primarily denotes sin, while it secondarily 
denotes a sin-offering ; so the ancient Greek translators 
occasionally view it, as bearing the yet additional sense of 
purification. See Numb. viii. 7. xix. 9. 

In this interpretation they have been followed by. the 
authors of our common English version. 

But such a rendering will afford no benefit to the cause 
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III. To produce mithority for his proposed 
version, Mr. Davison, no doubt, has made an 
attempt: but, in this attempt, I scruple not to 
say, that he has completely failed. He has not 
proved, that the word Chaitaih ever denotes, in 
actual use, a punishment for sin.' and, if htt 
should hereafter be able to produce a text to that 
effect, it will be my misfortune, in the presenl. 
stage of the discussion, to have totally over* 
looked it. 

Mr. Davison's attempt to establish his ver- 
sion by mtthorili/ is two-fold : he appeals to the 
Septuagint ; and he produces what he requires 
us to receive as actual examples. 

1. With respect to his appeal to the Septua- 
gint, the whole, that he brings forward in regard 
to certain Greek phrases as renderings of thi" 

of Mr. Davison : for it evidently springs out of the word 
ChatUUh'3 secondary sense of a mn-nffering ; nor has it tli« 
slightest connexion witli his proposed hypothetical idea of 
sin-pvnishment. To trace the process of the notion, from 
Hn-offering to purijtcaiiim, is no way difficult. When a 
nn-ojfrring had been devoted on behalf of the congrega- 
tion, ilB result was jninjifation through the medium of ex- 
piation, 

I have thought it right to notice this rendermg of the 
Seventy : but, after all, even in the two passages refeireil 
to, there is no absolute necessity to translate the irord in 
the involved sense of purification ; it may just as well be 
rendered sin-offering. Certainly, it cannot be rendered 
sin-puniskment. 
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word Ckattatk, proves nothing whatsoever to his 
purpose. 

His evidence of this description shews, what 
I presume no person ever thought of denying, 
that, in point of etymological ideality, the se- 
condary sense of Chatlalh is something /or sin .• 
whence, obviously, the word comes to signify a 
sin-offenng : but it does not shew, that ttie word 
was ever used to denote, or that it was ever 
THOUGHT to denote, a 'puninhmtnl for sin. As I 
have already observed, the question is not, what 
the word, in point of etijmological idealiti/, might 

BE CONJECTU RALLY GUESSED TO MEAN : but the 

question is, what, in absolute use or in naked ?nat- 

ttr of fact, it IS ACTUALLY EMPLOYED TO DENOTE. 

Now this vital matter is not, in the slightest 
degree, determined by Mr. Davison's Appeal to 
the Septuagint. That version proves indeed, 
what we all knew, that, in point of ideality or in 
respect to the train of thought which influences 
the process of Hebrew derivation, the secondary 
tense of Chatlath is something for sin : but it 
does tiot prove, that, in matter of fact or in 
Wtual use, the word was ever employed to 
denote fl imnishment for sin. 

9. In his production of alleged examples, Mr. 
.Davison does not strike me as more felicitous 
in bis reference to the Septuagint. 



*' I appeal," says he, " to the actual force 

" of the word Chatlaih, as expressive of punish- 
" ment ; sin-svfftring, as wfeU as sin-offering": 
and, in pursuance of his appeal, he adduces 
two several places ; the one from the bock of . 
Ijamentations, the other from the book t^.l 
Zechariah*. 

That our translators have so rendered tho.l 
word in both these passages, I readily admit :-B 
but I venture to deny the conclusion, that /Aerc- 
fore it MUST be so rendered. Let us, however, 
examine the passages themselves: and let us 
afterward examine yet a third passage, uruio- 
ticed by Mr. Davison, in which tlie word, or 
a modification of the word, is again rendered . 
by them in the same sense of a pi/nishiiwiit for 



(1.) The first of the texts, adduced by Mr, 
Davison, runs, in our common English version, 
after the following manner. 

For the punishment of the iniquilij of the daugh- 
ter of my people is greater than the punishment. 
OF THE SIN of Sodom f. 

So runs the text in our English version: but 
is there any such necessity thus to translate 
it, that it CANNOT, consistently with common 
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• Lament, iv. 6. Zechnr. xiv. 19. 
t Lament, iv. ff. 
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^nse, be otherwise translated ? Mr. Davison will 
scarcely hazard the assertion. Why our trans- 
lators have chosen to introduce the idea' of 
pimskmenty I shall not pretend to determine: 
certain, however, it is, that the place may just 
as well, so far as the requirement of common 
sense is concerned, be rendered in mariner fol- 
lowing. ' 

For the iniquity of the daughter of my people is 
greater than the sin of Sddom^ 

Such', accordingly, is the version of the Sep- 
tuagint : and such, in good sooth, I doubt not, is 
the proper version*. 

Clearly, then, the present text is wholly ineffi- 
cient to prove, that the word Chattath is actually 
EMPLOYED in the sense of punishment for sin. 

(2.) The second text, adduced by Mr. Davison, 
promises far better than the first: but I fear, 
that, in the performance of its promise, it will 
be equally inefficient. 

Our English translators have rendered the 
presient text, as follows. 

This shall be the punishment of Egypt and 
THE PUNISHMENT of all uations that come not up 
to keep the feast of tabernacles '\. 

t Zechar. xiv. 19. 

H 
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That such a translation produces excellent 
and consistent sense, I deny not: but this is 
not exactly the question at present before us. 
The true question I apprehend to be, Whethei 
there is such a necessity of thtis trmislating the 
text, that it CANNOT, in commo?i sense, be ot/iertvise 
tramlated. Let Mr. Davison establish the afl&r- 
mative of this question ; and his business is 
done: but that important work I have not as 
yet seen accomplished. 

With respect to the text before us, I take upon 
me to assert, that, with equal grammatical pro- 
priety and with equal production of good sense, 
it may be rendered in manner following. 

This sliall be the sin of Egypt and the sin 
of all the nations, because that they come not up 
to keep the feast of tabernacles. 

To an accomplished scholar like Mr. DaviscHi, 
it is superfluous to insist upon the strict gram- 
matical propriety of this translation*: and, to 
the unlettered, it is equally superfluous to point 
out the perfectly good and consistent sense 
which it produces. 

In exact accordance with the preceding con- 
text, the passage simply imports, that A refusal 



* For a aimilar construction of the word " 
xxxir. 13. 
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to come up, for the purpose of keeping the feast 
of tabernacles^ should constitute the sin of Egypt 
and the sin of aU the nations. 

Such, accordingly, unless I quite misunder^ 
stand its purport, is the precise sense which the 
version of the Septuagint ascribes to the pafl^ 
sage*. 

(3.) But there is yet a third place, unnoticed 
by Mr. Davison, in which the word Chattath or 
Chatda is again rendered by our translators in 
the sense of puidshment for sin. This I mention 
in equity : for, so far as my knowledge extendSi 
I should be most sorry to keep back any thing 
which might seem adverse to my own opinion. 

The passage, like the first of those adduced 
by Mr. Davison, occurs in the book of Lamen« 
tations : and, in our common English version, it 
runs as follows. 



* Avrvf %arai % iyMpria 'AiyvlTTOv, xii rt afJMqrtm 
vivrcjv rwv idvafy, os iv iA,*h dvat^ri loprdaau r^v Boprvv T^f 
ffxrjvo9ry}'y/af. 

The construction of the Greek in this passage is the 
same, if I mistake not, as that which occurs in the two 
following passages of Euripides. 

dvros diawarai. Iphig. in Taur. ver. 609 — 611. 

'AvQLV^piQC ya/j, TO ^Xe'ov ojrtf dTToXiaqcst rovX^^ov JXflf/Se. 
Phoeniss. ver. 519, 520^ 

n2' 
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Wherefore doth a living man complain : a man^ 

for THE PUNISHMENT OF HIS SINS?* 

Thus, no doubt, write our translators: but 
still I perceive not the necessity of such a ren- 
dering. We may just as reasonably translate 
the passage, so as to express simply the idea 
of sin^ and so as to exclude altogether the idea 
of poiishment. 

Wherefore doth a liting man complain : a man, 
concerning his si^l 

In giving this translation of the place, I merely 
follow the Greek of the Septuagint, which ex- 
presses precisely in the same manner the sup-> 
posed sense of the original Hebrewf:- and it 
may not be unimportant to observe, that we 
have here a third instance of the marked hos- 
tility which that ancient version displays toward 
Mr. Davison's criticism. He has cited two pas- 
sages, by way of proof that the word Chattath 
denotes punishment for sin : and I have added 
a thirdy omitted by himself, in which the word 
is again similarly rendered by our English 
translators. Yet, in not any one of the three 
places, could the ancient Greek translators dis- 

* Lament, iii. 39. 

t T/ yoyyvijH qivdpciJTros ^o/v, ivrip 'irsp) rvis' ^AKc^TiVf 
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cover such a sense. They uniformly render the 
word, not punishment for sin, but simply sin. 

It may be said, that, however translated, the 
notion at least of punishment is involved in the 
last-cited passage : for, if a man complain con- 
cemin^ his sin, he complains on account of its 
pwiishfhent either actually inflicted or fearfully 
apprehended. 

Should such an assertion be made, I venture 
by anticipation to deny its accuracy. 

A man may complain concerning his sin, 
without any specific reference to its punishment. 
If a bad man, he may impiously and falsely 
complain concerning his sin, on the pretended 
ground that he is fated to do evil by the ne- 
cessity of his nature: if a good man, he may 
piously and truly complain concerning his sin, 
on the just ground that he ungratefully offends 
against his heavenly Father, and that he lament- 
ably falls short of that measure of holy obe- 
dience which in purpose he aims at*. 

I am willing, however^ to be liberal in my 
concessions. Let it be granted, that the man 
in the book of Lam^itations complains con- 
cerning his sin with a special reference to its 
punishment. What then ? How does this prove, 

* See Rom. ix. 19, 80. vii. 12«p— ^4, 
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that the word Chataa, by which he legitimately 
and accurately expresses his Mn, denotes also 
the punishment for his sin ? So far as I can see, 
we might argue with equal cogency, that an 
expression of sorrow for having committed mur- 
der is a clear proof, that the Hebrew word 
Hereg denotes, not only murder, but likewise 
the punishrnent of murder*. 

* I cannot refrain from here noticing the sing'alarly 
unguarded inaccuracy of that most respectable prelate. 
Bishop Patrick, when commenting upon the passag'e liti- 
gated hetween Mr. Davison and myself. 

As a proof, that the Hebrew word nitl9n» as it occurs in 
Gen. iv. 7, denotes the punishment of sin, his Lordship 
refers us to Gen. iv. 13. and Gen. xix. 15. Now, in neither 
of those places, docs the word riKtsn occur : for, in both those 
places, the entirely different word pj; is employed. With re- 
gard to the many other places indefinitely alleged hy theBishopi 
though I have carefully sought for them, I have not as yet 
been able to find them. See Comment, on Gen* iv. 7". 

The same fearlessness of assertion, though not the same 
inaccuracy of reference, characterises a part of Dr. Ou* 
tram's Treatise on Sacrifice. 

Commenting on the phrase, He bare the sin of many , as it 
occurs in Isaiah liii. 12, Dr. Outram remarks, that the sins, 
here mentioned, are not sins properly so called, but the 
punishment of sins: a sense of the word, which occurs pbr. 
PBTUALLY (passim) in Holy Scripture. Outram. de Sacrif. 
lib. ii. c. 5. § ix. p. 306. 

AVith this perpetual occurrence of the word riKlDn in the 
sense of punishment ^ 1 am compelled to confess myself alto- 
gether unacquainted. Certainly, it bears no such sense in 
the phrase commented upon by Dr. Outram, When our 
Lord is prophetically said to bear tlie sin of many^ the idea 
specifically conveyed by the expression, is not the punish^ 
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On the whole, then, I maintain, that, by the 
iMPERiousNESs of the present passage, we are 
no way bound to render the word Chattatk or 
Chatda in the sense of punishment for sin : w^ 
are quite free to render it, with the Greek of 
the Septuagint, in its primary sense of sin 
merely. This place, therefore, no more esta- 
blishes the point to be established by Mr. 
Davison, than the two texts which he himself 
has corroboratively adduced * 

IV. The entire matter finally resolves itself 
into the following statement. 

For the purpose of neutralising the language 

ment of sin, but the imputation of sin, by its transfer from the 
real offender to the appoirUed vicarious oblation* Doubtless 
the victim suffers punishment in consequence of this tranfer : 
but punishm£nt is not the precise notion conveyed by the 
phrase itself, Dr..Outram's mistake is the more singular, 
because I in the course of his discussion, he himself actually 
gives the true sense of the phrase : a phrase, the idea of 
which is plainly borrowed from that significant action under 
the Law, by which the sin of the sacrificer was transferred 
to the head of the victim his substitute. See Outram. de 
Sacrif. lib. ii. c. 5. § vii. p. 803. ~ 

* Some have thought, that the idea of punishment is 
involved in Prov. x. 16, and in Job v. 24. 

I do not perceive, that any such involution is necessary 
to the production of good sense in either passage : nor do 
the Seventy, in their translation, express the alleged idea. 

It will be recollected, that, in order to establish his point, 
Mr. Davison must produce a text, in which the sense of 
punishm£nt is so absolutely negessarT; that no other setise 

is ADMISSIBLE. 
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of God addressed to Cain, and of thus nullify- 
ing the argument derived from it, Mr. Davison 
contends, that the word Chattath may be ren- 
dered a 'punishment for sin just as properly as 
an offering for sin. 

Now this assertion I take upon myself to 
controvert. I deny, that the word C/iattath ever 
denotes punishment for sin: Mr. Davison main- 
tains the contrary. With him, therefore, rests 
the burden of demonstration. Let him prove 
his point by the adduction of any one definite 
text from the whole Hebrew Scriptures : and I 
will acknowledge, that he has neutralised the 
passage in which God addresses Cain. . As yet, 
his point remains unproved*. 

* Mr. Davison states, that '' the translation of punish* 
*' merit is not disputed, as though the word were incapabub 
" of that sense ; for, in fact, Hebrew Critics, Lexicons, and 
*' Concordances, are familiar with punishmerU^ as - one 
" secondary signification of the word :" and he cites Va- 
tablus and Grotius, as intimating, that this sense of punish* 
ment is frequent among the Hebrews. Inquiry, p. 67^ 59. 

I. It would have been more satisfactory, if Mr. Davison 
had given us proof, instead of attempting to bear us dowii 
by the mere authority of Critics and Lexicographers. 
Vatablus and Grotius may cheaply say^ that the sense of 
punishment is frequent among the Hebrews ; but I should 
have been better pleased if they had produced some one of 
these frequent instances. The word p;;, I alio w, /reguenify 
occurs in the sense of punishment : but the production of 
any single tejct, wherein the word n^ion occurs in the sense 
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V; Mr. Davison, however, though he main- 
tains that the word Chattath denotes not only 

of punishment y is as yet, if I mistake not, a critical deside- 
ratum. 

H. With respect to Lexicographers, if Mr. Davison 
means to speak of them universally, he is most certainly 
incorrect. 

The poverty of my own library furnishes me with only 
two Hebrew Lexicons : and the locality of my situation in 
life precludes me from any convenient access to libraries 
of reference. . Respecting Lexicons, therefore, which I 
have had nq opportunity of consulting, I can say nothing : 
respecting those which I have consulted, I can speak from 
the evidence of my own senses. 

1. Parkhurst, who is thought (I believe) to be no mean 
Hebraean, and who is characteristically abundant in remark 
and comment, does not even so much as mention, under the 
mere aspect of a critical speculation, the sense which has 
been advocated by Mr. Davison. With him nttton or n«on 
primarily denotes sin ; secondarily, a sin-offering, an offer" 
ing for sin, on which the sin was put^ or to which it vxis im-' 
puted. As for any third meaning of a punishment for sin^ 
Parkhurst is totally silent. Nor was his silence without 
amply- suflScient reason. Like myself, I suspect, he had 
been unable to discover the slightest evidence for any 
such interpretation. 

2. Buxtorf may be thought somewhat more favourable 
to Mr. Davison : for, by the professed aid of a metonymy, 
he is willing to translate the place before us, The punish" 
ment of sin lieth at the door. But the wary Lexicographer 
will not commit himself by giving the sense of punishment 
as a regular and stated grammatical sense of the word 
ri^ton: on the contrary, the only two senses, which he ex- 
plicitly and confidently lays down, are Peccatum and Sacri" 
ficiumpro peccato. As for Buxtorf s speculative metonymy 

in Gen. iv. 7, 1 need scarcely observe, that to argue from 
that, is to beg the question in debate. That this great 
Hebrggan could produce no text on whiclvhe could establish 
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an offering for sin but likewise punishment for 
si?u professes himself no way careful or anxious 
to enforce his opinion too rigidly. 

" I do not ask so much to be conceded," says 
he, '' as that the direct sense of punishment 
** should be introduced. Sin, with its oonse- 
" quences implitdy is enough."* 

If, in this apparent concession, Mr. Davison 
means simply to say, that it is difficult to em- 
ploy the word sin, without at the same time 
exciting both in ourselves and in others the idea 
of attendant punishment; he probably may speak 
the truth. But I see not, how his evidence is 
improved by that circumstance. Such an in- 
voluntary concatenation of ideas is no way 
peculiar to the Hebrew word Chattath. It equaify 
belongs to sin, in tvhatever language the notion 
of sin may be expressed : it always belongs to 
sin, whenever the term sin is employed. 

If, on the other hand, Mr. Davison wishes to 

the sense of punishment, is abundantly evident. His silence 
and caution speak volumes. 

3. Since this was written, I have been informed by a 
literary friend, that I may add Avenarius and Castell to 
Parkhurst and Buxtorf. Avenarius, in his Hebrew Lexicon, 
does not mention punishment of sin as one of the senses of 
Chattath : and Castell, in his Heptaglott Lexicon, finds no 
hint of such a meaning in any of the cognate languages. 

* Inquiry, p. 59. 



intimate, that the Hebrew word Chattath, unlike 
the Greek word Hamartia or the Latin word 
Peccatum or the English word Sin, is sometimes 
grammiatically and significantly used in the com- 
plex sense of sin followed by punishment: I shall 
be ready to assent to the propriety of his specu- 
lation, whensoever he shall bring me proof that 
the speculation is well founded. 

For my own part, throughout the whole com- 
pass of the Hebrew Scriptures, I recollect only 
two modes of constructing the word Chattath, 
which, with any show of plausibility, can be 
thought to countenance Mr. Davison's opinion. 

1. The first mode occurs in a text contained 
in the book of Numbers. 

But, if ye will not do so, behold, ye have sinned 
against the Lord : and be sure your sin will find 
you out*. 

In this passage, sin may be thought to involve 
the idea of consecutive punishment. Whence the 
passage may be thought to furnish an example 
of that complex sense, with the admission of 
which on the part of his opponents Mi*. Davison 
professes himself to be content. 

Such an interpretation would be plausible: 
yet, as it is no way necessary, so I doubt whe- 
ther it be in any wise correct. 

* Numb, xxxii, 23. 
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Of the present passage, if I mistake not, the 
true notion is the detection of a sinner, not his 
jniniihmcnt. 

Voiir mil, says Moses to the children of Ga^J 
and Reuben, s/iall find you out or detect youAm 
and, hy thus appearing in evidence against ^0^1 
it shall bring you in undeniably guilty. 

That this is the true notion of the passage, i^J 
manifest from the preceding context. 

If t!ie Gadites and the Reubenites would^assisjlj I 
their brethren, by going armed over Jordan;^! 
then they should be guiltless before the Lord? 1 
but, if they should refuse to assist them by, | 
passing over; then, antithetically, they would 
sin against the Lord, and the very notoriety of 
their offence would incontrovertibly establish 
their guilt*. 

2. The second mode occurs in any one of J 
those numerous passages, wherein the substan- I 
tive sin is constructed with the verb dear. 

Neither tniist the children of Israel henceforth 



* It is not unworthy of note, tliat in tlie copies used hy 
the Seventy, a word must liave occurred in this passage, 
which does not appear either in the present Hebrew, o 



the present i 



siitan. The Seventy i 



KAKA. I p shall knolD ynir sift, tchcn e 
you. Tiie word, which they express hy ri 
ji rob ably nv^, 



! place : 
laraX^^ TA 
t, shall mifrtaki 
1X3, was moat 
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come nigh the tabernacle of the congregation^ lest 
they BEAR SIN and die*. 

Here^ and in other similar places, it may be 
said, that the idea of consecutive punishment is 
plainly involved in the word Chattath : for, if a 
man be described as bearing his siny the meaning 
of the phrase is, that He bears the punishment 
of his sin. 

This gloss upon the phrase I deem altogether 
inadmissible. The expression imports, not the 
punishment of sin, but the imputation of guilt f . 
That such is the case, is evident from the very 
mechanism of the phrasej. Until atonement 
was made by an expiatory sacrifice, the offender 
was said to bear imputatively the weight of 
his own guilt. But, when atonement was made 
through the medium of an expiatory sacrifice, 
the guilt was then viewed as transferred imputa- 
tively from the offender himself to his substitute 
the victim. He no longer bore his own sin : to 

♦ Numb, xviii. 22. Comp. Levit. xx. 20. xxii, 9. xxiv. 15. 
Isaiah liii. 12, and see Numb. xii. 11. 

t In this sense, 'the Seventy plainly understood the 
.phrase : for they uniformly, I believe, explain it by ufj^xprtocv 
Xijc/AjSaveiv, to take or incur sin. 

J For the precise notion of the phrase, to bear sin, see 
Levit. i. 3—9. iii. 1—5, 7—17. iv. 13—21, 22— 2§, 27— 
35. xvi. 20—22. 
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the victim^ devoted by him^ his guilt was hence- 
forth imputed * . 



* From the circumstance of the ancient sin-offeringB 
being typical of the alone meritorious sin-offering of 
Christ, many persons have inclined to understand Hebra* 
istically the word uyt^prigt,^ in 2 Corinth, y. 21. He made 
him to he a sin-offering for iis, wlw knew no sin. 

Mr. Davison, unless I misapprehend him, strongly cen- 
sures the version before us ; alleging, that it rests only 
upon the cold officious criticism of later commentators ^ tvho have 
been carried away by a suggestion of their philological ertuUtion 
unskilfully called : whence, as cited by Grotius, he brings 
against them, from among the better-judging ancients, 
Chrysostom and (Ecumenius and Theophylact, who under- 
stand the text as it appears in our common English transla- 
tion. Inquiry, p. 63 — 65. 

1 do not pledge myself either to defend or to oppose the 
version rejected by Mr. Davison. Very probably. he may 
be right in his judgment : and very possibly he may be 
wrong. But, however this may be, I cannot think it quite 
equitable to make the cold officiousness of modbrm criti* 
cism bear more than the sufficiently ponderous burden of 
its own proper misdemeanours. Right or wrong, at all 
events the reprobated gloss is certainly as old as the fourth 
and fifth centuries : for we find it patronised alike by Aa« 
gustine of Hippo, and by Cyril of Alexandria. 

Dicit Apostolus : Obsecramus pro Christo, reconcilicamnii 
Deo, Eum, qui non noverat pcccatum, pro nobis peccatum, fecit ; 
ut nos simus justitia Dei in ipso, Deus ergo, cui reconci- 
liamur, fecit eum pro nobis peccatum ; id est, sacrificium 
per quod dimitterentur nostra peccata : quoniam peccata 
vocantur sacrificia pro peccatis. August, cont. Pelag. et 
Celest. de peccat. priginal. lib. ii. c. 32. Oper. vol. vii. p. 
304. Colon. Agrip. 1016. 

*0 7rciyffo(pos TlacvKos yiypa^i, — Toy f^vt yyovrat a/JUtzpTl^Vj 
vTrlp ifAOfv ufjidpTiaiv e^o/oj^te. @t)/xd( yap yeyoysv uwip 
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I have now given the subject as full an ex- 
amination as I deem necessary. Should there 
be any other text, which will better serve to 
establish the propriety of Mr. Davison's specu- 
lation, it has hitherto escaped my notice *. 

ff^a^oixsva. Cyril. Alex. cont. Julian, lib. ix. p. 803. Lipt. 
1696. 

In favour of his interpretation, Augustine, perhaps not 
unreasonably, argues from the context of the passage. The 
Apostle had said, in the immediately preceding verse, Be ye 
reconciled to God. Now reconciliation to God was effected 
through the medium of the sin-offering. Hence, the mention 
of reconciliation to God led Augustine to suppose, that, in 
the immediately succeeding verse, Christ was relatively and 
coideally styled, through the Hellenistic use of a well- 
known Hebrew idiom, not sin^ but an offering for sin. Many 
persons will probably think with Augustine, that the con- 
text of the place obviously requires such an interpretation. 

* The extreme danger of practically building ujpon tbo 
system of etymological speculation, which has been advo- 
cated by Mr. Davison, is strikingly exemplified in thd 
different fates of the two Hebrew words nwon and p]^. 

In its primary sense, ntnon denotes sin ; in its secondary 
ideal sense, something for sin: while p;;, in its primary 
sense, denotes iniquity ; and, analogously, in its secondary 
ideal sense, something for iniquity. 

Yet mark the singular difference or divergence of mean- 
ing, when, in the development of their common secondary 
ideal sense, they are each brought into practical employ. 

The word n«ton, in the development of its secondary ideal 
sense, never denotes punishment for sin ; always denotes 
an offering for sin. But the word p;;, in the development 
of its strictly identical secondary ideal sense, never de- 
notes an offering for iniquity ; always denotes punishment 
for iniquity. 

Now, according to Mr. Davison's system of etymologic 
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Part II. — Respecting the true Purport op the Scrip-' 
TURAL History of the Offerings op Cain hum A:bvli*1 

The gloss upon the word Chattath^ proposed, 
by Mr. Davison, has now, I trust, been effec- 
tually displaced. Nothing, therefore, . remalas , 
but the easy task of showing, from the history 
of the first-recorded sacrifice, that The rite of » 
piacidar oblation must have been divinely insti* 
tilted at the very commencement of the Patriarchal 
Dispensation, 

I. Respecting the two sons of Adam and £ive, 
we read, that Abel was a keeper of sheep, but 
that Cain was a tiller of the ground. In process 
of time, or rather from the end of dcn^s (an , 
expression which has been thought to indicate 
a regular habit of sacrificing at certain appointed . 
seasons)^ Cain brought the vegetable produce 
of the earth as an offering to the Lord: but 

speculation, each word alike, in the practical development of 
its secondary ideal sense, ought to have signified botU' '- 
sacrifice and punishment : yet, in despite of system, plain , 
matter of fact has demonstrated, that this is not the-case. 

■ 

On Mr. Davison's principle oi settling the sense of Hebriw*''^' ' 
words through the instrumentality of etymologicai ccmfeeiure^ ... 
I have as good a right to maintain that pj; denotes a sacrifU^ • 
for i7ii(piity^ as he can have to maintain that nwsn deiA^tiil!^^*^ 
vunishment for sin, \ .- /j , 
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Abel brought a lamb with its fat from the first- 
born of his flock. As their respective offerings 
thus differed in their nature, so did they expe* 
rience a marked difference in their reception. 
The Lordf we are told, had respect unto Abel and 
to his offering ; but, unto Cain and to his offerings 
he had not respect. This diversity of treatment 
forthwith stirred up the jealous indignation of 

# 

Cain: but, with wonderful condescension, God 
was pleased to argue with him, and apparently 
to point out the ground or. principle of such 
diversity. 

Why art thou wroth: and why is thy count e7ia7ice 
fallen? If thou doest well, slialt thou not be ac* 
cepted? Andj if thou doest not welly sin lieth at 
the door. 

II. Thus runs the scriptural history of the 
transaction: and thus, in our common English 
version, runs the explanatory expostulation of 
God with Cain. 

Now, that God's expostulation is verbally ca- 
pable of such a rendering, no person will deny : 
but the>question is, whether this rendering, either 
conveys any very distinct explanation of the differ'^ 
ence which was made between the two offerings^ or 
describes the Almighty as speaking in a manner 
suitable to his own wisdom and dignity. 
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1. It is evident, that the expostiilation was 
intended to account for the diiference which God 
made between the two oiferings of the two bro- 
thers : on ail hands, this matter is fully allowed. 

How then, in its present form, does it account 
for that diflference ? 

They, who think with Mr. Davison, wmtend, 
that, according to the obvious import of the ex- 
postulation, God rejected the offering of Caia 
simply on the ground of his antecedeyit bad con- 
duct ; while he accepted the offering of Abe! 
simply on the ground of his antecedent piety. 

Such an account of the matter is not devoid of 
plausibility ; yet it is attended with some moar 
sure of difficuhy. 'l^j 

As to the antecedent wickedness of Cain ami 
the antecedent piety of Abel, the history is alto- 
gether silent : nothing is said respecting the 
character of either. We may conjecture what 
we please : but, from the history, we know 
nothing. 

It may be urged, that the alleged antea 
difference of character, though not mentioned 
the history, is yet set forth by St. John, 

This is the message which ye heard from the 
beginning, that we should love one another. Not 
m Cain, who was of that wicked one and slew his 
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protker. And, wherefore slew he him ? Because 
•/tis own works were eml ; mid his brother's 
righteous*. 

In the present passage, I must confeBS myself 
unable to discover any intimation, that the cha- 
racters of the two brothers were antecedentli/ 
^^ different. Certainly Cain hated his brother, and 
^H Blew him : because his own works were evil ; 
^^f and his brother's, righteous. But, whether 
these works of Cain were antecedent to his offer* 
ing, or whether they were involved in the nature 
and spirit of the offering itself, the inspired 
apostle is altogether silent : and, if there be any 
^H text of scripture, in which God is said to have 
^^P accepted Abel's offering because Abel was 
^^ righteous, and to have rejected Cain's offering 
BECAUSE Cain was wicked ; that text has hi- 
therto escaped my notice. With respect to the 
antecedent characters of the two brothers, we, 

I in fact, KNOW nothing : and, to ascribe the re- 
jection and acceptance of their several offerings 
to any supposed antecjde?it diversity between 
^jem, is, I apprehend, a purely gratuitous inter- 
pretation. As for myself, I decidedly prefer a 
itrict adherence to what is revealed i". 



' 1 Johoiii. n, 12. 
t The notion of an antecedent diversity of moral conduct 
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In the history, no action of either is recordedj 
save the bringing of their oblations. Hence, if 
we be guided by the context, and not by our 
ovra unwarranted conjectures, we must plainly 
lefer God's expostulation with Cain, not to any 
FANCIED antecedent diversity of character be- 
tween the two brothers, but to the declared 
difference of their several offerings. This, I 
scruple not to say, is required by the context : 
and, if we depart from this, we may give the 
reins to our own imagination, but we certainly 
propound nothing that has been revealed. 

Letween the two brothers, from its superficial plausibility, 
has not only been very commonly adopted, but is likewise 
of Ligli antiquity in the Church. It was the solution) re- 
sorted to by Irenssus in the second century. 

Ab initio enim respexit Deus ad munera Abel ; quoniam 
cum simplicitate et justitia offerebat: super sacrificium au- 
tera Cain non respexit ; quoniamcum zelo et malitia, qass 
erat adversus fratrem, divisionem habebat in corde. Iren. 
adv. H^r. lib. iv. c. 34. § 2. 

This, no doubt, is very plausible : but it is mere ooMec- 
TUBE, wholly unsupported by proof. We have no evidence 
whatsoever, that Cain entertained any malice against bis 
brother precious to their sacrifices r on the contraiy, his 
malice was plainly generated by the rejection of his offering. 
Such, accordingly, is the very just opinion both of Athajia- 
sias and of Jerome. ilj^iTOK a.fj.xpTv)iiia (pSovor, twi rii 
mpa-riij.-na(i row "A^eX. Athan, Diet, ct interpret. Sacr. 
Scriptur. Oper. vol. ii, p. 338. Conamel. leoo. Tarn grate 
sacrificium ejus (acil. Abelis) acceptura Deo fuerit, ut fra- 
trem in invidiam concitaret. Hieron. ad Demelriad. de Vir- 
gin, epist. i, Oper, vol, ix, p. a. Colon. Agrip, 16ie, 
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Here then is the difficulty, attendant upon 
that interpretation of God's language, which, as 
I have allowed, seems, on the first view, abun- 
dantly plausible. 

The interpretation is wholly unwarranted by 
the context : and it rests upon nothing more 
eotid, than the sandy basis of unautuorised 

CONJECTURE. 

If the context be attended to, and if conjec- 
ture be thrown aside, God's expostulation with 
Cain MUST refer to the recorded diversiti/ of the 
two offerings: for, in the context, there is nothing 
else, to which it can refer. The nature and 
spirit, therefore, of Cain's sacrifice was the 
matter, which stamped him with the character of 
evil: and, on the other hand, the nature and 
spirit of Abel's sacrifice was the matter, which 
impressed upon liim the character of righteous- 
ness. 

Now, under this view of the subject, it is cer- 
tain, that God's expostulation, which allowedly 
was intended to account for the marked differ- 
ence put between the two offerings, conveys, in 
our common version, no distinct and intelligible 
explanation whatsoever. We learn not from it, 
wity the one offering was accepted^ and wnv the 
jther offering was rejected. 
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9. As God's expostulation, according to our 
common English version, conveys no distinct 
explanation of the difference which was made 
between the two offerings ; so neither does it 
seem to exhibit tlie Almighty, as speaking in 
a manner suitable to his own wisdom and 
dignity. 

From long habit, our English ear has become 
familiarised to tlie phrase of sm li/iiig at the door 
of a person : and, when we employ the phrase, 
we mean to intimate by it, that the person, thus 
characterised, is a sinner. 

Now, on the supposition that such is the just 
and proper import of the phrase as it occurs in 
the original, we actually find ascribed to the 
divine speaker nothing better than a mere Un- 
meaning tautology. For, in that case, the clause. 
If thou doest not well, sin litth at the door, is pre- 
cisely equivalent to the declaration, If thou uri a 
sinner, thou assuredly art a sinner. The proposi- 
tion, indeed, is undeniably true : yet it required 
not a voice from heaven for its communication. 
Clearly, we cannot, for a moment, dispute it : 
yet I can with difficulty believe, that God, by a 
voice from heaven, would authoritatively declare 
to Cain, that, If a man be a sinner, he certainly is 
a sinner. 
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But it may be more than doubted, whether the 
idea, which tDe afttiex to the now familiar phrase 
of sin lying at a person's door, can be legitimately 
extracted from the original. If the word ChaU 
tath^ in the present passage, be rendered sin; 
the whole clause, according to the strict sense of 
the Hebrew, ought to have been rendered in 
manner following. If thou doest not voellj sin, 
Ukt cm ammali coucketh at the door. Such, if the 
Word Chattath be rendered sin, is the language^ 
of tiecessity , ascribed to God : and this language, 
to my own apprehension at least, is utterly and 
hopelessly utiidtelligible*. 

Under these circumstatices^ it is not the part 
of prudence to retain a translation either grossly 
tautological or hopelessly unintelligible, if an- 

* I readily admit, that the glosses of Bp. Hall and Bp. 
Pitrick, "^th all other glosses fraiiaed on the same principle, 
are quite intelligible: but then their intelligibility results 
from their introducing the idea of vengeance or punish- 
irfENt, which, as we hate seen, the Hebrew word Chattath 
w}U not bear. The punishment of sin may be figuratively 
said to couch in the attitude of a wild beast ready to spring 
iipon its ijicUin : but sin itself cahhot, with any regard to 
deco;'um and propriety, be thus described. Accordingly, 
what fully shows the justice of this remark, we may observe, 
thkt both Hdll and Patrick, -as if conscious that the simple 
itiea of sin would n^ot serve their turn, gratuitously intro- 
duce the idea of punishment. See Bp. Hall's Paraph, on 
Hard Texts, Gen. iv. 7. and Bp. Patrick's Comment, on 
Gen. iv. 7* 




other equally possible tranelation, sUlogelher 
free from such ibrmida,ble objections, should 
readily and naturally present itself. 

III. Tiie Hebrew word, employed in the 
cond clause of the expostulation, is the pret 
word which has been litigated by Mr. Davtst 
and myself. 

That this word Chattath primarily denotes sin, 
is acknowledged by all; that it secondarily 
denotes a sin-ojfermg, is likewise universi 
acltnowledged. Mr, Davison contends for 
a third sense, that of punhhmcnt for sin 
unless I have wholly failed of my purpose, 
have not a shadow of evidence, that the word 
ia ever employed as bearing such a signification. 
I venture, therefore, to think, that the ascription. 
of any such sense to the word can never be 
hgitimaldi/ made the basis of a serious argu- 
ment; because the ascribed sense rests upon 
mere conjecture, not upon solid proof; I 
venture to think, and I shall continue so to think 
until I meet with pnoop to the contrary, that the 
word does not denote a pwiishmcnt for sin : I 
venture to think, that the word does not gram- 
matically import sin with punishment of necesstly 
implied at its comequence. 
>■ Under such circumstances, I take upon me 
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to pronounce, that the only two significations of 
the word Chattath are sin and sin- offering. 

Now, in the passage at present before us, this 
precise word Chattath is the word employed by 
the sacred historian. Hence, in the passage 
before us, that word must be translated either 
sin or a sin- offering : for of no third translation 
is it CAPABLE. So far as mere grammar is con- 
cerned, the word may be translated either way ; 
that is, it may be translated either sin or a 
sin-offering: but, if we find that the one possible 
translation of it produces the very reverse of 
good sense, we shall not be blamed by any 
reasonable person, if we try the other equally 
possible translation. Let the experiment, then, 
be made : and let us observe the result. 

If thou doest well, slialt thou not be accepted? 
And, if thou doest not well, a sin-offering coucheth 
at the door. 

The strict grammatical or mechanical propriety 

of this translation will not be contested: the only 
question therefore is, whether it produces, what 
the other equally possible translation has failed 
to produce, a sense good and consistent and 
contextually harmonious. 

Now, I contend, that it perfectly answers such 
a description. From the context we are bound. 
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to infer, that the rejectioa and the acceptance of 
the two offerings rested, not upon the antecedent 
moral conduct of the two brothers respecting 
which we know nothing, but upon the nature 
and spirit of the two offerings themselves : and 
it is certain, that God's expostulation with Cain 
was intended to account for the difference which 
he made between the two offerings of the two 
brothers. Accordingly, if we adopt the present 
translation, every thing is clear and harraonioui J 
and consistent. For some reason or other, God I 
was displeased with the nature and spirit of 
Cain's offering: for some reason or other, God 
was pleased with the nature and spirit of Abel'B 
oblation. Let Cain act in the matter of sacri- | 
fice, as Abel did: and Cain's oblation will b^ij 
accepted, no less than the oblation of Abel* 

- * Very remarkable is the rendering of the present teX^f 
which has been given by the Greek trauslators. 

// thou host rightly brought, but if thou hast not rE^fl|f >! 
divided, hast thou not timted 'I Be still. 

Such a version is unaccountable, except on the supposi^ ~ 
tion that the system of Masoretic punctuation v/as nnknonb 
when it was made. Let the points, however, be rejected: 
and we shall then find no great difficulty in ascertaining 
bow it originated. The Seventy have clearly mistaken nKV 
and nrsh for two infinitives : while tliey have made rmtjn 
the second person singular of an indicative ; and y3">, an 
imperative. 
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IV. What then was the reason, why God 
accepted the one offering, and why he rejected 
the other? 

According to their unpunctuateii arrangement, the literal 
veraion of the passage wouW run aa follows. 
■ // thou Itast done well in bringing, and if thou luul not done 
VxU in opening, hast thou nol sinned? Be slUi. 

In thid manner the Seventy understood the place: hut 
the very genius of Hebrew antithetic poetry alone shoivs 
them to have errerl, anrl fiilly establishes the strict propriety 
of the Masoretic punctuation. 

If thou hast done loell : shall thou not he accepted? 

And if Ihou hast not done well ; ai the door a sin-offering is 
Bovching. 

A learned friend and neighhour of mine has ingeniously 
suggested to me, that, although, at first sight, the transla- 
tion of the Seventy might appear fapourable neither to Mr. 
Davison's version nor my own ; inasmuch as it excludes, 
from the fancied verb nson, both the sense of punishment 
for sin and the sense of offering for sin : yet it involves, on the 
part of the Greek translators, a concurrence of opinion with 
my own view of the general question. This concurrence is 
eatahlished by the very turn of the phraseology: for such 
phraseology implies, that Cain's sin congisted in disobeying 
some imperalive direction respecting the mode of sacrifice, 
which imperative direction was well known hy the fratricide 
to have been anteriorly communicated hy God himself. 

tcred historian had already informed lis, that Cain 

and Abel each brought an offering unto the Lord: and, 

I according to the Greek, God's expostulation with Cain runs ; 

I If thou hast rightly brouoht (thy offering), but if thou hast 

rightly divided (it), hast tiiou twI sinned? 

Now this expostulation, by introducing the idea of 

iftioRTLV bringing and sot rightly dividing, implies of 

necessity some previous command on the part of God relative 

to the ordinance of sacrifice, the daring breach of which con- 

^^K atiCuted the sin of Cain and produced the rejection of his 
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The reason may be gathered, both iroixi the 
different nature of the two oblations, and front 

oflfering: for, without an antecedent imperative direction^ 
there clearly could not have been a mixture of bight and 
WRONG in Cain's devotement of his sacrifice. 

Hence it obviously follows, that the ancient Greek transr 
lators believed the rite of sacrifice to have been divineljr 
appointed from the beginning. 

What precise idea they mefuit to annex to the word.Si^^jr, 
may be a matter of some uncertainty. The bare notion of 
division they seem to have taken from a sense, which tli^ 
verb nn£3 occasionally bears. Primarily, it denotes^ to €gpe^^ 
whence springs its derivative substantive nn£), a door : bat, 
secondarily, it denotes to open a line or fiirroWj fts Tiy's 
graving instrument or a plough; which xnbde of c^[ienii^ 
imports a division of parts previously united^ Hence, I take 
it, sprang the rendering SigXipf : but still it is difficult to 
say, what precise idea they wished to annex to the word.. . > 

The gloss of Irenseus, Cum zelo el maliiia^ qua end aeher* 
sus fratrem, divisioncm, habebat in corde (Iren. adv. Haer* 
lib. iy. c. 34.), strikes upon my own apprehension aa rbeiiiff 
singularly irrelevant and unnatural. I rather, though with 
entire submission to better judgment than my own, incline 
to paraphrase the Greek translation in some such vaaxkxi&t 
as the following. 

Jn bringing a sacrifice^ thou hast acted rightly ; becGuge I 
myself prescribed the ordinance of sacrifice : but, in bringing 
an euc/iaristic sacrifice through studied contempt and disr^cvd 
of a piacular sacrifice, thou hast not draivn a right line of 
division between two oblations of such totally different principieSm 
Hence, from the circumstance of thy not drawing this righi 
line of division between them, inasmuch as Hum hast retctifieet 
tlie one sacrifice and liast systcmMically rejected the other j; thou 
hast sinned luith a high hand against the Lordj thou hcut-npi 
properly distinguished between the two modes of sacrifiQafyire 

After some such manner, the translation zua7 8^.Qin to 
have been understood by Augustine. ' *■' 
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tfaat . difierent spirit of the two ofierers which 
made Cain evil in the sight of God and Abel 
righteous. 

Abel offered up an animal victim, under the 
aspect of a sin-offering or a piacular sacrifice: 
Cain offered up a mere vegetable oblation, appa- 
rently under the aspect of an eucharistic sacrifice^ 

Now> whether we suppose both animal sacri- 
fice and vegetable sacrifice to have been divinelj/ 
instituted from the beginning, or whether we 
deem them both alike of mere human institution / 
on either hypothesis, we shall have no reason 
afforded us from the supposed case itself, why 
God accepted the offering of Abel and why he 
rejected the ofiering of Cain. Hence the sin of 
Cain must have consisted, not in the mere obla* 
tion of an eucharistic sacrifice abstractedly con- 
sidered, but in the spirit or temper with which 
it was presented. 

h Under these circumstances, our business 
is to inquire, what was the spirit or tempef, 
which so grievously offended God, and whidi 

^on aiUem rede dividitur, dum non discemuntur rede vel 
loca,vel iempora, vel res ips^ qu^ opferuntur. August* 
de Civ. t)ei. lib.xv. c. 7. Oper. vol. v. p. 162. 

Whether this be the purport of the Greek translation oV 
not, at ail events it clearly implies, that, in the judgment of 
the translators, Cain sinned in the act of sacrifice by violating 
some toell^knovm ankcedent command of God, 
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prevented his acceptance of Cain's eucharistic 
sacriBce ? 

The Lord's expostulation with the elder bro- 
ther fully answers this important question. 

If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted? 
If thou doest not well, a sin-offering coucheth at ' 
the door. 

Cain, as we learn from the tenour of the expos- 
tulation, claimed to do well: and, in consequence 
of this claim, instead of devoting a sin-oflering 
like his brother, he satisfied himself with bring'. ' 
ing a mere eucharistic vegetable oblation. His , 
moral conduct, I apprehend, had hitherto been 
exemplary; for, otherwise, he could have set 
up no plea that he did icell: and, from the lan- 
guage of God, we may infer, I think, that he 
had proudly and exclusively built upon it. God, 
therefore, condescends to argue with him on his 
own principles. 

" If thy whole conduct be so irreproachable, 
'* that thou art free from sin, and that thou 
" needest not an atonement to be made by a 
" sin-offering: then, assuredly, on the just plea 
" of sinlessness, thou shalt be accepted. But, 
" if that be not the case (and thou mayest be 
" certain, that it is verj/ far from being the case), 
" then, as an atonement, a sin-offering couchetU 
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" at the door of thy tent ready to be oiFered 
" up by thee." 

The spirit, then, of Cain was that of a proud 
meritorious asserted sinleBsness : and it was 
that spirit which rendered his otherwise laudable 
eucharistic sacrifice so utterly abominable in the 
eyes of the Lord. He presented his eucharistic 
sacrifice, not in humble conjunction with, but 
in, haughty opposition to, a piacular sacrifice. 
The former, upon theologic principle, he offered : 
the latter, upon theologic principle, he offered 
not. Hence God directed him to supply the 
omission, and thus to imitate the more dutiful 
behaviour of his brother Abel. If thou doest 
not well, a dn-offering couchelh at the door. 

2. Of Abel, the spirit was the very opposite 
to that manifested by Cain. 

From the firstlings of his flock he brought, as 
a sin-offering : and thus, through the instru- 
mentality of the symbol, he confessed his need 
of an atonement. This better spirit caused his 
offering to be accepted by God : this better 

I spirit procured for him the appellation of « 
righteous man: this better spirit gained him the 
enmity of his jealous and unhumbled relative. 
Cain was of that wicked one, the very father 
of unhallowed pride: Cain slew his brother. 
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And wherefore, aaks the Apostle, slew he him ? J 
Because his own works were evil; and his brother' s_ 
righteous. 

V. Thus, in every point of view, does theJ 
present translation bring out a sense good and • 
consistent arid contextually harmonious: while, 
upon the common translation, no such praise 
can justly be bestowed *. 

But, either the one, or the other, of these two J 
translations must be adopted: because the word J 
Chattath denotes only sin and a sin-offering. 

Our choice, therefore, must lie, between a | 

* Mr, Davison asserts, that " Our English translatora, 1 
\vithout committing tiiemselvea to this more limited st 
ol punishmeiU, huve yet kept their translation on fair tenna J 
with it, TJiey favour, although tlicy do not express, 
Inquiry, p. 59. 

Where is Mr. Davison's proof oi this assertion 7 Whence J 
did he learn, that our translators favoup.ed the gloss which J 
ho would put upon the text now under discussion 1 

Had our translatora thought with Mr. Davison, they J 
would douhtless have RENDEaEn the place accordingly. As ■ 
for a dread of " committing themselves," they could not 'I 
possibly have entertained any such apprehension : for, hoW" 
ever erroneously, in thiee several passages, as we have seen 
above, they actually interpret the word Chailaih " in thii i 
" more limited sense of punishment." Hence it is obvionst J 
that, had they believed such to be its meaning in the pre- 
sent text, they would hare rendered it accordingly. 

Our translators, so far from pavodsino Mr. Diiviaon'a 
gloss, are plainly, I think, udstilb to it. Certainly, the . 
whole evidence of their alleged favour rests upon t? 
simple circumstance, that they wrote sin lielh at the door. 
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consistent and intelligible translation, and an 
inconsistent and unintelligible translation. 

VI. Tlie translation, however, for the plain 
NECESSITY of which I venture to contend, is 
recommended, not only by its own inherent 
merit, but likewise by the very phraseology of 
the entire passage itself. 

In our common English version, the Hebrew 
text is rendered Sin lieth at the door: but, 
as it is well known, such a translation by no 
means expresses the force of the original. The 
word, which inadequately has been rendered 
LIETH, properly describes the couching or re- 
cumbence of an animal. 

Nor is this the only peculiarity of the clause, 
as it stands in the Hebrew. Contrary to the 
strict rules of grammar, the masculine participle 
Roiiets, which expresses t/ic act of couching, is 
constructed with the fpminine substantive Chat- 
tath, which by our translators is rendered sin. 

Here, then, we have a double peculiarity ; a 
peculiarity of import, and a peculiarity of gram- 
mar: and each peculiarity alike directs us to the 
version for which I am contending. 
^^L A participle, which properly describes t/ie 
^^K^cumbence of an animal, is employed, simply 
^^Because an animal is spoken of: and this par- 
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ticiple is irregularly written in the mascuHtie 
gender, because, agreeably to the more common 
sacrificial practice, the animal, pointed out to 
Cain, was a male*. 

Mr. Davison's proposed rendering, if admis- 
sible, would produce a metaphor. But metaphor 
there is none. Tlie whole is plain matter of 
fact. An animal is the appointed sin-oflFering. 
Hence, obviously and naturally, the sin-offering 
is said to couch, as a recumbent beast, at the 
door of the tentf. 

• See Phil. Jud. de Victim. Oper. p. 843. I may here 
add, that the use of the feminine word nn33 in Gen. W. 4, 
where it is applied to the firstling^a of Abel's floci, does not 
invalidate the criticism on the words CliaUai/i and Robetz 
in ver. 7 : for ril33 is a noun of multitude, denoting col- 
lectively malejirstlings. Compare Deut. xii. fl, 17. xiv. 23. 
XV. 19. Esod. iciii. 12, Levit, xxvii. 86, See Parkhurst's 
Heb. Lex. in voc. "03- 

t Mr. Davison has, I think, dismissed the grammatical 
irregularity in the present passage much too rapidly. 
With Dathe, he pronounces the dittieiilty to he a light one ; 
and thence, somewhat unceremoniously, throws it aside. 
Inquiry, p. 49, 50. 

Now, without entering into an accurate calculation of the 
anwuni of the difficulty, I may at least fairly remark, both 
that his very statement confesses its existence, and that his 
proposed rendering (even if admissible) would not remove 
it ; whereas, by the version for which I contend, the diffi- 
culty is at once both explained and remained ; or rather, the 
difficulty is removed by the mere act of giving what I deem 
the true explanation of the passage. Though the word 
ChcUlalh itself be feminine, the animal, which would have 
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VIL There is yet another matter, which, as it 
is altogether fatal to Mr. Davison's speculation 
while it decidedly corroborates the exposition 
adopted by myself, I may well be allowed to 
bring forward. 

The final clause of the expostulation, wbidii 
God addresses to Cain, our EngUsh translators 
have rendered in a manner which refers it to 
Abel. 

And unto thee shall be his desire; and thou 
shalt rule over him. 

In such a version, they have doubtless been 
influenced by the parallel clause in the preceding 
chapter*: yet there is a considerable gramma- 



constituted the sin-offering enjoined up<Hi Cain, was mas* 
culine. Hence, by a familiar involution of ideas, a mascu- 
line participle is joined to a feminine substantive, because 
the feminine substantive expresses a masculine victim. 

The difficulty , therefore, with which Mr. Davison has to 
contend, I take to be this. 

In the passage befors us, we have a confessed gramma- 
tical anomaly. Let the word Chattaih be translated a sin* 
offering, as the annexed participle descriptive of an animal's 
recumbence naturally leads us to translate it; and the 
difi&culty is at once removed, simply because the anomaly is 
explained. But let the word Chattatk be translated either 
sin or punishment (if, for a moment, we grant the possibility 
of the latter version) ; and the difficulty remains in full 
force, not so much as even an attempt having been made to 
account for the anomaly. 

* Gen. iii. 16, 

KS 
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tical difficulty in thus referring the place to Abel. 
Tliroughout the wliole of God's expostulation, 
the younger brother is never once mentioned*. 
Hence it seems not a little harsh and abrupt, 
that, without any preparation, Abel should sud- 
denly be referred to by the mere terms his and 

HIM. 

Influenced by this palpable circumstance, some 
of the early Fathers deny the grammatical possi- 
bility of so referring the clause ; contending, 
that the pronouns must assuredly have some 
antecedent in the course of the expostulation 
or at least of the transaction. Thus Athanasius 
would refer the clause to Cain's offvring ■ and 
thus Augustine would refer it to Cain's sin, as 
expressed in the word Chattat/i-f. 

Now, if such a principle of reference be just 
(and I much incline to think, that an inspection 
of the original Hebrew will tend to establish 
its justice), no mean accession of strength will 
accrue to my general argument. 

The reference being made to a Ihuig and not 
to a person, the two pronouns ought to be traniSji 



• See Gen. iv. 6, T. 

t Athau. Diet, et Interpret, qufest. CO. Oper. vol. ii. p. 
336. August, de Ciyit. Dei, lib. xv. c. 7. Open vol. t. p. 
162. 
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lated, not his and him, but its and *it. For, 
grammatically^ we have nothing in the whole 
expostulation, to which the pronouns can be 
referred, save the word Ghattath. And, accord- 
ingly, to this precise word, viewed as describing 
a masculine victim, and therefore associated with 
the confessedly masculine participle RobctZy I 
more than suspect, that the two masculine pro- 
nouns, in the concluding clause of the expostula- 
tion, ought to be referred. 

If thou doest well, slialt thou not be accepted? 
Andy if thou doest not welly a sin-oppering lieth 
couching at the door : andy unto thee, is its desire ; 
and thou shalt rule over it. 

Thus runs the clause, according to what the 
Fathers deemed its grammatical necessity: and 
the obvious import of the entire place I take 

« 

to be this. 

If thou doest welly shalt thou not be accepted? 
Andy if thou doest not well, an animal victim coucheth 
at the door, ready to be piacularly devoted by thee 
as A siN-oPFERiNG : to thcc this victim is sub- 
mitted ; and thou mm/est freely exercise over it 
the power of death. 

In this manner I am led, through mere granu 
matical necessityy to understand the passage* 
As Athanasius speaks: To theo shall be the 
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submission of the gift, which thou hast brought ; 
and over it thou shall hace full power*. 

If, then, grmnmadcal necessity compels us to 
refer the two pronouns to the substantive Chat- 
tath, Mr. Davison's proposed version, even if 
abstractedly possible, is forthwith converted into 
a hopeless absurdity : for it is quite clear, that 
the submissiveness of his own punishment can- 
not be unto Cain, and that there is no conceivable 
mode in which Cain can be said to rule over 
his own PUNISHMENT incurred by his own sin. 

VIII. And now we may be allowed to in- 
quire into the general result of the whole dis- 
cussion. 

The word Chatlath, when viewed abstractedly, 
can ONLY be rendered in the two significations 
of sin and sin-offering. Between these two sig- 
nifications, therefore, in the present passage, we 
MUST take our choice. 

If we adopt the former signification, we pro- 
duce a version, unaccountably anomalous, hope- 
lessly unintelligible, and altogether unworthy 
of the divine speaker : if we adopt the latter 
signification, we produce a version, in every 



awoar/joffl ai/rair kbi 9u t^iuaiiam dvrov, Atliaa. Diet, et 
Interpret, qusest. flO. Oper. vol. U, p. 3313. 
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point of view, both grammatical and contextual; 
perfectly satisfactory and quite unexceptionable. 
Hence, so far as I can see, by the laws of mere 
plain common sense, we are absolutely cmipeUed 
to prefer the latter signification. 

But, if we be thus compelled to adopt the 
latter signification, the question at issue is forth- 
with decided. 

Cain omits to sacrifice a sin-offering: and 
God, in consequence, plainly commands him to 
perform that necessary rite. 

If thou doest well^ shalt thou not be accepted? 
And) if thou doest not welly a sin - offering 
coucheth at the door ready to be presented by 
thee. 

The passage, however, not only contains a 
plain COMMAND that Cain should present a sin- 
offering : it likewise, from the very turn of the 
sentence, involves of necessity an intimation, 
that the rite of piacular sacrifice had already 
been divinely appointed. 

Cain is not noW enjoined, for the first time, 
to perform a rite, hitherto unconmuinded, and 
therefore hitherto unattended hy any religious obli- 
gation : but he is reminded of what he ouGHt 
to have done ; he is referred to what his brother 
actually had done ; he is urged to the perform- 



^ft two 
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ance of what nothing but an antecedent com- | 
MAND could have constituted a binding duty. 

So, likewise, the very acceptance of the one 
sacrifice, and the very rejection of the other 
sacrifice, clearly import a previous revelation : 
for, unless Cain had already known that God 
had instituted the rite of piacular sacrifice for 
the express purpose of making an atonement, heJ 
could not have sinned in bringing an eucharisticl 
vegetable oblation rather than an expiatory 1 
animal sin-ofiering. 

Hence the rite must have been divinely ap-J 
pointed, not merely when the sacrifices of Cai^ 
and Abel took place, but at some time or oth^J 
PKEvious to their occurrence. 

Now the very rite of an offering for si'fl,! 
by the plain necessity of language, undeniably 
supposes the existence of sin. The rite could 
not have been appointed anterior to its cause : 
the first sin-offering could not have been devoted 
by man in a state of innocence. 

Hence, if the rite icere not first ordained 
when Cain and Abel sacrificed, and if it could 
not have been ordained previous to the intro- , 
duction of sin into the world by the fall of man ; J 
it muni have been ordained at some period be?-! 
twcen the fall of man and the sacrifices of th« 
brothers. 
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But the special character of the rite, a charac- 
ter impressed upon its very name, is that of an 

OFFERING FOR SIN. 

Therefore the natural and reasonable pre- 
sumption is, that God first ordained it, when 
through sin it first became necessary. 

This last particular, I freely allow, is a matter 
only of rational presumption, not of strict de^ 
monstration : but enough has already been esta- 
blished for our present purpose. It is denied 
by Mr. Davison, that God ordained the rite of 
piacular sacrifice under the Patriarchal Dispema' 
tion. My answer is, that God commanded Cain 
to devote a sin-offering. 

IX. It may be useful, at the close of the 
present discussion, to exhibit the whole of God's 
expostulation with Cain, both according to what 
I deem its most just translation, and according 
to the metrical form in which this very ancient 
specimen of antithetic or responsive poetry 
ought to be arranged. 

Why is there hot anger unto thee: 

And why hath fallen thy countenance? 

If thou doest well; shall there not be ex- 

altion ? 

And if thou doest not weU; at the door a 

gin-pffering is couching. 
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And unto thee is its desire : 

And thou shalt rule over it*. 
The perfect harmony of the whole expostu- 
lation, when thus exhibited, must, I think, strike 
even the most careless observer: and this per- 
fect harmony does itself tend to establish the 
propriety of the interpretation which I have been 
led to adopt. 



CHAPTER II. 



I 



Evidence of the Primeval Divine Institution of Expi- 
.atory Sacrifice, from the Attestation of the iTispired 
Author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

With the necessary tenor of the history of the 
first-recorded sacrifice, agrees the remarkable 
attestation of the inspired author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 

• I have already obBerved, that the very geniua of anti- 
thetic poetry demonstrates the Greek translation of the 
middle distich of this short ode to be erroneous, even if no 
other objection could be made to it. In that version, the 
necessary, and therefore expected, response of the middle 
distich ia entirely destroyed ; and, inateitd of regularly 

ranged metrical poetry, the distich itself becomes a aen- 
tenco of mere bald prose. // Ihou hasl Tiijhtlij brought, but 
if thou hwsl 7iot riijhtli] divided, bust thou not sinned? Be sHU. 
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I. This writer takes occasion largely to cele- 
brate the power of Faith : and, in flirtherance of 
his purpose, he adduces a great variety of 
instances or examples, wherein certain enume- 
rated persons acted under the influence of this 
principle. 

NoW; the very necessity of his illustration re- 
quires, that the faith of all these several persons 
should be identical : or, in other words, the very 
necessity of his illustration requires, that the 
faith of each individual should be capable of a 
common definition. 

The faith of the several persons, when in ope- 
ration, might act indeed upon different objects / 
but still, in some harmonising principle, the faith 
of them all must have been fundamentally the 
same. 

Hence, if we require an accurate definition of 
their faith, we must seek it, not in the objects 
upon which it respectively operated, but in the com- 
mon principle which constituted its essence or vi- 
tality. 

This is prose, not antithetic poetry. Mark how different 
the just version, according to the Masoretic punctuation: 

If thou doest tvell ; shall there not be exaltation ? 

And if thou doest not well; at the door a sin-offering is 
couching. 
Here we have, no prose, but a perfect distich of regular 
antithetic poetry* 
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Thus, if, on the ground that Moses is said, 
through faith, to have esteemed the reproach of 
Christ greater riches than the treasures in Egypt, 
we define the word Faith, as here employed by 
the Apostle, to be a faith in Christ ; we shall 
err : because it was clearly through no special 
faith in Christ, that Noah prepared an ark to the 
saving of his house*. And thus, if we define 
the same word Faith to be a Jinn belief that the 
children of Israel would at length depart out 
Egypt, on the ground that such indisputably 
the faith of Joseph, which led him to give com- 
mandment concerning his bones ; we shall again 
err i because it is through the working of no 
such specific y«iV/i in the promised e^rodus, that we 
believe the worlds to have been framed by the 
word of God. 

In each of these supposed cases, the ern 
would plainly consist in defining the word Faiti 
from som& one of the several objects upon which tin 
Faith in question varioush/ operated, rather than' 

* t am far from meaning to deny, tliat a prospectivsl 
faith in Christ waa tiie faith of the Patriarclia in general 
and of Abel in particular : I mean simply to say, that, as ail 
slrid definitiim, ive cancot assert, that thia prospeclice faitn^ 
in Christ is the Faith celebrated by the ApoPtle through the " 
entire chapter. The reason is simply this: such a defini- 
tion is too narrow and exclusire. To Mo»y of the enume- 
rated cases if tae-y apply ; to nil it certainly does woi apply. 
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from Ui6 common or gefteral principle which consti- 
tuted its essence or vitality. 

What, then, is the true definition of Faith, as 
the term is here employed by the Apoatle ? what, 
in other words, is that definition of Faith, whicli, 
with equal propriety, will suit the various de- 
scribed cases of all those confessedly faithful 
persons whom he enumerates ? 

The inspired writer himself has provided us 
with such a definition ; and, as ii to prevent the 
possibility of error in regard to his intended 
meaning, he has most luminously and most me- 
thodically prefixed it to his series of personal 
illustrations. 

Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen *. 

Now, certainly, the things hoped for, and the 
things unseen, which are specified in this defini- 
tion, cannot mean things which are the subject of 
mere human unauthorised conjecture and specu- 
lation : they must, on the contrary, denote things 
which are the express subject of an authoritative 
divine revelation. For, as St. Paul elsewhere 
distinctly teaches us. Faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of God f . The very 
idea, therefore, of Faith, according both to rea- 
' 1 ." * Beb. xi. I. t Rom. x. 17. 



son and to Scripture, mrolres, of plain 
the idea of A Diane Recelalion. 

Sudi being the case, the Apostle's definitioD 
may otherwise be rightly expressed in manner 
following. 

Faith u an assured belief in divine recdation, 
whatecer may be the specific object or nature ofoKf 
divine communication in particular. 

That thia definition, in varied phrasedogy, 
accurately sets forth the true meaning of the 
Apostle's definition, no one, I presume, will 
venture to deny. Accordingly, the present defi- 
nition, or rather (to speak more properly) the 
Apostle's own definition, will be found accurately 
to suit EVERV case which he has adduced in 
illustration of the principle. The faith of Enoch, 
of Noah, of Abraham, of Joseph, of Moses, of 
Rahab, of Gideon, of Barak, of Samson, of 
Jephthah, of David, of Samuel, might severally 
vary, as it did vary, in regard to its specific 
object: but, in principle, their faith was 
FOEMLV a faith in dimie revelation ; that is to 
in the words of the Apostle, their faith was 
PORMLV the mbslance of things hoped for, 
evidence of thingt not seen *. 

" It may be objected, that the faith of Daniel by which 
be siiipped tiie mouilu of lions, and the faitli of Hsnanioli ani 
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IL We have now obtained the only true defi- 
nition of that Faith, which the sacred writer so 
largely celebrates and illustrates : let us next 
apply it to the particular faith of Abel» who occu- 
pies a conspicuous place in the apostolic cata- 
logue of recorded worthies. 

Byfaith, Abel offered unto God a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness 
that he was righteous ; God testifying of his gifts : 
and, by it, he being dead yet speaketh * . 

The word Faith, we have established, as em- 
ployed by the Apostle throughout his entire 
©^ilogy, invariably denotes faith in a divine re«?e- 

Mishael and Azariah by which they quenched the violence of 
fire (Heb. xi. 33, 34.), cannot be said to have been Faith in 
a divine revelation : because it was not previously revealed 
to Daniel, that he should be saved from the lions ; neither 
was it previously revealed to the three children, that they 
should be preserved from the furnace. 

This, no doubt, is true : but then I take such a View of 
their faith to be altogether erroneous. The faith of Daniel 
consisted in his manfully performing his religious duties to 
his God, according to tJie revealed Law of his fathers, in 
despite of the mad atheistical decree of Darius : and the 
faith of the three children consisted in their daring the 
furnace, rather than violate the revealed prohibition of idola* 
try. Thus, in each case, their faith was Faith in a divine 
revelation : and, in truth, their faith was so much the greater, 
because they knew not anteriorly, whether in their bodies 
they should be i^everally delivered from the lions and the 
furnace. 

♦ Heb, id* 4. 
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latian. The faith, therefore, of Abel 
in a dwine revelation, whatever might 
ciflc object or nature. 

Now we are assued, that, by faith, Abel 
offered up unto God a more excellent sacrifice,, 
than Cain. If, then, faith were the ground, 
which Abel offered a more excellent sacrifi( 
than Cain ; it is clear, that, in regard to tl 
more excellent sacrifice, Abel possessed a faitl 
which Cain did not possess : for nothing, I think, 
can be more evident, than that, if Cain fiad 
possessed Abel's faith, he would have offered to 
God Abel's sacrifice. But the faith, here spoken 
of, is faith in a divine reveklian, Abel, therei 
fore, possessed a faith in a specific divine revet 
tion, which Cain, by the very terms of tboi 
Apostle's statement, did not possess. Now the 
faith in a divine revelation, possessed by Abe], 
led him to offer a sacrifice from the firstlings of 
his flock : for, says the Apostle, by faith Abel 
offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice tl 
Cain. Consequently, the want of faith in a 
mne revelation, on the part of Cain, led him to 
offer a vegetable sacrifice, which the Apostle 
describes as a less excellent sacrifice than that 
of Abel. Hence I deem it manifest, that the 
faith of the one brother, and the unbelief of tl 
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other brother, respected the specific action of 
devoting that animal sacrifice, which Abel ac- 
tually did devote, and which Cain fin consequence 
of his unbelieving omission) was afterward 
commanded by God himself to devote. But the 
faith of Abel, as to its principle, was faith hi 
a divine revelation: while, as to its special object, 
it was/«iVA in the religious necestiti/ of devoting 
an animal sin-offering. Therefore, finally, tlte reli- 
gious necessity of devoting nn animal sin-offering 
was the specific object of that divine revelation 
in which Abel is said to have believed. This 
conclusion, however, is equivalent to the propo- 
sition, that Expiatoiy sacrifice was, from the first, 
instituted of God. Hence, through the medium 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, I claim to have 
demonstrated the primeval dimne institution of 
patriarchal expiatory sacrifice. 

III. Like myself, Mr. Davison professes to 
have defined the true principle of the eleventh 
chapter to the Hebrews: and, from that defini- 
tion, he would bring out a result, which, in the 
matter of Abel's sacrifice, should not contradict 
his own favourite system. 

Unless I have wholly and unintentionally 
misunderstood him, he would define the Failfi, 

k described by the Apostle in various actual opera- 
L ; 
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tion, to be A fnn belief, on the part of the cha- 
racters illustratii-eh/ introduced, in the large and 
indefinite promises of the Lord, that he would 
be their God and their great reward* . 

If such be Mr. Davison's proposed definition, 
I am compelled to say, that it certainly is er- 
roneous. 

* Inquiry, p. 129. I subjain Mr, DaviMli's own words. 

that any error of conception on my part, if I have erred) 
may be rectified. 

" If we will follow the sense of Scripture, we shall now 
" see, liow God, without having g;ranted to those patriarchs 
" the eirplicit revelation of an eternal heavenly stale, a reve- 
" lation which is no where exhibited in the Pentateuch, 
" trained them to the aim and implicit perauasion of that 
'' eternal state, by large and inctr/iniie promises ofheirig their 
" God and their great reward; promises, to which the pre- 
" aent life, as to them, furnished no adequate completion. 
" This, therefore, is that intermediate Faith, stroug though 
" dim-sifhted, which St. Paul so admirably describes, in 
" the distant vision, and the unsatisfied longings and aspi- 
" rations, of patriarchal belief." 

In these words, Mr. Davison professes to have " defined, 
" the true principle of the eleventh chapter to the Hebrews." 
He subsequently ailds, speaking of the ancient patriarchs, 
that " to those, wbo can consent to be taught by St. Paal, 
" it is certain, that the memorable exposition, which he has. 
" subjoined, of Enoch's faith, takes away all pretence for 
" assuming, that any other revelation was necessary to con- 
" atitute the basis of their faith, than simply to know and 
" be persuaded, that God is, and is a rcwarder of them ttiat 
" diligently seek hlvi." p. 123. Hence, agreeably to what 1 
understand his definition to be, lie elsewhere explains Heb. 
xi. 4, as importing, that " Abel's faith in God, at ti rewarder, 
" induced him to offer a larger or more copious sacrifice." 
p. 188. 
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The reason of its erroneousneas is evident. 
This proposed definition of the Faith, described 
by the Apostle, does not apply to all the ad- 
duced illustrations. For it is not through faith 
in the large and indefinite promises of God to be 
the God and the great reward of his servants, 
that we believe the naked historical fact of God's 
creution of the Universe, or (in the language of 
the Apostle) that we believe the worlds to /lave 
been framed by the word of Ood : neither was it 
through any such faith in God's indefinite promises 
to be the great reward of his servants, that Noah 
prepared an ark for the saving of his house ; but, 
on the contrary, it was through faith in an ex- 
pi'ess and definite revelation of an approaching 
deluge. Therefore, this definition of Faith, being 
clearly inapplicable to all the adduced illus- 
trations, cannot be the true definition of the 
Faith celebrated by the Apostle. 

Now Mr. Davison's whole argument to prove, 
that Abel did not sacrifice in obedience to any 
explicit divine command, rests upon the propriety 
of his definition: for he contends, agreeably to 
his definition, that Abel sacrificed only through 
a firm belief in the large and indefinite promises 
of the Lord, that he would be his God and his 
great reivard. Therefore, the definition being 



erroneous, the argument built upon it is, of 
plain necessity, altogether inconclusive 



" Mr. Davison, after stating that the adjecti 
in the passage before us, denotes either beller or 
rfont, inclines to adopt the latter interpretation: and thus, 
by the aid of what I have supposed to be hia definition, b« 
brings out the sense of tJm text in manner following. 

" Abel's faith in God, as a reimrder, induced him to offer 
" a larger or more copjoua sacrifice." Inquiry, p. 1S8. 

This theory of a larger or more obvruItaU sacrifice, which 
wholly rests upon a gratuitous though grammatically pos- 
sible translation of the word tiKEima, is to my own mind 
very unsatisfactory. 

In the first place, copiousness m- penvnousness of sacrifice 
is no measure of Failh : it is simply a measure of lAbenlity 

And, in the second place, I am at a loss to divine, by what 
scale Mr. Davison will calculate the alleged greaier copious' 
n^ij' of Abel's sacrifice ; a matter itself, which he assumes 
without any legitimale proof of its reality. Had Abel 
brought Iwo lambs, while Cain brought only one Iamb, we 
should have had room for an intelligible comparison : but, 
how any comparison of quoiitity is to be instituted between 
matters totally differing in qiwlity, between a lamb on the 
one hand and a basket-full of vegdobles on the other hand, it 
is not very easy to discover. 

This circumstance alone is sufficient to >bew, that Mr. 
Davison has misinterpreted the word iXtiova, in supposing 
it Aere to mean more abundant in measure and quantity. 
Abel brings a lamb for an offering ; Cain brings a basket- 
full of vegetables. Such is the simple fact. With respect, 
then, to this simple fact, by what intelligible process can 
we estimate the quantiiive proportions of two dissimitar 
oblations ? By what known rules of Arithmetic or Geome- 
try, shall we determine, that, iti point of measure and qvan- 
tity, Abel's lamb was " a larger and more copious sacrifice," 
than Cain's basket of vegelables ? Even if, dismissuur 
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IV. The same remark applies to Dr. Spencer's 
aode of reasoning on the present topic. 

If we may credit this very learned and able 
writer, the faith of Abel was merely so firm and 
deeply-fi^ed a persuasion of God's loce toward the 
pious, and of im purpose of recompensing them 
with most ample rewards, t/iat it influenced his 
whole life, and induced him to devote to Ood not 
only his possessions but himself likewise *. 

Such an assertion is cheaply made: but it 
is not quite so easily established. The faith of 
Abel is doubtless the Faith, which is celebrated 
throughout the entire apostolic eulogy : but the 
definition, proposed by Dr. Spencer, will not 

Arithmetic and Geometry, we call to our aid the mechanical 
operation of weighing ; the only mode, so far aa I can see, 
in \\'hich things dimmilar can be quantitively compared ; 
still, I fear, we shall be equally perplexed. The heaTiest 
aiibstancea are not always the most valuable. 

On the whole, we may safety assert, that the word TiXshyct 
refers, not to the gross material quantity of Abel's offering, 
but to the higher theological principle on which it was 
devoted. An expiatory sacrifice, simply iy virtiie of tU pia- 
cuiarity, is beUer or greater or in qwdity much more, than a 
simple eucbaristic sacrifice. To the specific character oi 
Abel's sacrifice, as contrasted with the specific character of 
Cain's sacrifice, there can be little doubt, I think, that St. 
Paul alluded, when he wrote, as our translators well and 
justly render the passage, bv faith Abel offered imto God a 
MOKE BxcBLLENT iocvijice than Ciii'i, 

* See Spencer, de Leg. Heb. Kit. lib. iii. dissert. 8. cap. 
^ sect. S. vol. ii. p. L4S, 
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apply to EVERY particular instance of iaith which 
is there recorded. Consequently, as I have 
argued above, his definition is inadmissible. | 
The only definition, which will apply to eveew 
instance, is Faith in a divine revelation. Blft"^ 
this definition inevitably brings out the result, 
that Abel sacrificed in obedience to a divine com- . 
mandf and therefore that primitive imlriarcfu 
sacrifice was a divine institution. 

V. Before I quit this part of my subject, I 
cannot refrain from noticing the consequences 
which result from the important text now undt 
discussion. 

I. Many persons, without a shadow of autho ' 
rity from Holy Scripture, have crudely imagined, 
that the antecedent moral conduct of Cain ao^j 
Abel furnishes the true cause of the differei 
fate of their respective sacrifices. 

Now the present text is altogether fatal to 
such a speculation. According to the AposQe, 
it was not the antecedent righteousness of Abel 
which procured the acceptance of his sacrifice : 
but it was the faithful oiTering of his sacrific* 
which procured for him the character of righ* 
teousness. By faith Abel offered unto God n more 
excellent sacrifice than Cain, through which he 
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was testified of to be righteous*. Hence, ana- 
logically, we must conclude, that it was not 
the antecedent wickedness of Cain, which caused 
the rejection of his sacrifice ; but we must con- 
clude, that it was his daring infidelity in regard 
to an express divine revelation (manifested in 
his contumacious devotement of a mere eu- 
charistic sacrifice, as avowedly opposed to the 
divinely-prescribed expiatory sacrifice), which 
procured for him the awful character of being 
of that wicked one the apostate spirit. 
. 2. If the principle, upon which Abel acted, 
I were faith in a divine revelittion ; and if the 
principle, upon which Cain acted, were disbelief 
of that same divine reveUdion : then the crying 
sin of Cain was infidelity ; an infidelity specially 
operating upon the revealed doctrine of an 
atonement. 

This conclusion, so far as I can see, follows, 
J of plain necessity, from the apostolic definition 



* Xliurei wXgi'oya Btisixv "A0eX mafa, Kaiv w^offtivtyxs 

There may he a doubt, wbetlier the relative ■?r, in this 
I- lentence, refers to •jrlarti or to flooi'av ; but, in either case, 
I the result is the same. It was through his faith, or through 

! sacrifice, or through tlie faith vihicii led him to devote his 
I tacrifice, that Abel was testified of to be righteous ; not 
1 through the goodness of his antecedent moral condv^ 
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of Faith : nor, if the propriety of the definition 
be admitted, do I perceive how such a conclu- 
sion can possibly be avoided. Those persons, 
therefore, have judged rightly, who have pro- 
nounced Cain to be the first infidel upon record *. 

3. Another consequence, which may be drawn 
from the present text, is the full establishment, 
that the view, which has been taken of the Mo- 
saic history of the transaction, is substantially 
correct. 

Why does the Apostle pronounce the sacrifice 
of Abel to be more excellent than the sacrifice of 
Cain^ 

(1.) Some writers have chosen to say, that 
Abel brought the best of his flock, while Cain 
offensively deemed the refuse of his prodm 
quite good enough for a sacrificial purpose f . 

" It is not unworthy of observation, tliat the Rabbitjf 
suppose Cain to have been a complete infidel upon every 
one of Che great leading points of religion. 

Cain said unto Abel his brolheT : There is neither judgment, 
nor judge, jwt a future world, nor any reward to the just, nor 
any punishment to the \oicked. And Abet answered and said 
VTito Cain his brvther: T/iere is both judt/ment, andjvdge,and 
a rnvard to the just, and punishnKnt to the wicked. Midbar 
Kabbah apud Selden. de Jnr, Nat. lib, vii. c. 4, p, 84*. 

This dialogue, ingrafted upon Gen. iv. 8, 13 obviously 
a mere figment : but it effectually serves to shew the senli- 
ments of the Rabbins respecting the character of Cain. 

t See Cyril. Alex. cout. Julian, lib. x. p. 349. Lipa. 
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For such a speculation we have not a shadow 
c£ authority. The Bible affords not to it the 
alightest warrant. 

(2.) Others may possibly conjecture, that Abel 
believed anteriorhj that his sacrifice would be 
accepted, while Cain believed antmorb/ that his 
sacrifice would be rejected. 

The supposition is palpably absurd : for, if 
this were the only faith spoken of by the Apostle, 
the very action of Cain shewed that he possessed 
this faith no less than his brother. He would not 
have offered his sacrifice at all, had he been 
anteriorly persuaded that God would reject it 
■with disdain •. 
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■ * Much the same objectioil ■will apply to Mr, Davison's 
opinioii, that Abel sacrijiced only tliTOugk a firm belief in the 
large and indefinite promises of llie Lord, tliai lie would be his 
6od and kis great reward. 

If this were the only faith of Abel, we have no reason to 
suppoae, that it was not also possesaed by Caia; for, unless 
(Jain had had faith in God as a rewardfr, he clearly would 
not have sacniiced to him at oU. 

The Apoatle, however, teaches us, that Faith was the 
impelling motive which caused Ahel to offer a more excel- 
lent saerilice than Cain. 

Therefore, evidently, Cuin could not have possessed the 
faith, which Abe! possessed. 

But, if the faith of Abel were Tncrely the faith ascribed to 
him hy Mr. Davison; this same faith, as the very act of 
sacrificing demonstrates, was possessed also by Cain. 

Hence it follows, that the faith of Abel, not bein^ pos- 
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(3.) Sudi phantasies being thrown aside as 
alike unwarranted and unsatisfactory, we may 
venture to pronounce, that the superiority of 
Abel's sacrifice must have consisted, partly in 
the peculiar faith with which it was offered, and 
partly in the specific contradistinctive nature o£ 
the sacrifice itself. 

In l)oth these respects, it must have differed 
from the sacrifice of Cain ; otherwise, its alleged 
superiority is altogether unaccountable. 

Now the Mosaic history fully corresponds 
with the apostolic attestation, if the exposition, 
for which I contend, be adopted ; but let any 
other exposition be preferred, and the whole cor- 
respondence vanishes. Hence, with that har- 
mony which ever characterises Holy Scripture, 
the interpretation of the Apostle's attestation, to 
which, by his own definition of Faith, we are 
irresistibly driven, requires, of very necessity, 
that natural and obvious exposition of the history 
which I have undertaken to maintain and de- 
fend. 
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Hessed by Cain, could not have merely been the generaltsin^ 
belief Bjcribed to hitn by Mr. Davison : for that faith wu 
possesaed by Cain no less than by Abel, 
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Evidence of the Primeval Divine Instiiution of Sacri- 
fice, and of the Primeval Revelation of ike Doctrine 
of an Atonement, from the peculiarity of the lan- 
guage employed under the Law of Moses. 

The discussion having thus far advanced, I now 
feel myself at liberty to draw, from the striking 
peculiarity of the very language employed under 
the Law itself, another proof of the primeval di- 
vine institution of sacrifice, and another proof of 
the primeval revelation of the doctnnt of an aton^ 

\ HMKt. 

I. If the rite of sacrifice were indeed divinely 
instituted at the commencement of the Patri- 
archal Dispensation, we may naturally expect to 
I find, under the Law, not any intimation that the 
' rite was then /or the first lime divinely instituted, 
but only a recognition and modification of the rite, 
viewed as having alreadi/ been long in well- 
known and familiar existence. 

Now this precise matter, which might thus 

have been reasonably anticipated, is actually 

established by the direct evidence of facts. It 

ss a remarkable circumstance, which (I think) 

\ faas not been sufSciently attended to by Mr. 
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Davison, that the rite of sacrifice is introduced 
into the Law of Moses, not as if it were an 
ordinance then for the first time appointed by 
God, but as if it were an institution already 
familiar to the people in consequence of some 
well-knowQ ancient precept : and it is also a 
remarkable circumstance, that every sacrificial 
command under the Law respects exclusively 
the mode and occasion of sacrifice, while the 
observance of the Jia/ced rite itself is never once 
independently and abstractedly enjoined. The 
Law, in short, recognises and modifies the rite : 
but no where, so far as I know, does it enjoin 
the observance of the jiaked rite itself under the 
aspect of a then first promulgated divine insti- 
tution. 

1. Taking this view of the question, we shall 
find, that the exordium of the book of Leviticus, 
where, with a reference to the Law, the ordi- 
nance of sacrifice begins to be regularly dis- 
cussed, well deserves our most serious attention. 

In that portion of Holy Writ, no command to 
sacrifice to the Lord their God is laid upon the 
Israelites, as if hitherto they had sacrificed inde- 
pemlaitli/ of any divine command, and as if now 

length they were to begin to sacrifice in 
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entire chapters* which seems not obscurely to 
imply, that a divine command to that purpose 
was universally known to have been long since 
in actual existence. 

The Lord called unto Moses, and spake unto 
him out of the tabernacle of the congregation, 
saying: Speak unto the children of Israel, and 
say unto them ; ip any man of you bring an offer-- 
ing unto the Lord ; ye shall bring your offering 
of the cattle^ even of the herd and of the flock. 
If his offering be a burnt-sacrifice of the herd ; let 
him offer a male mithout blemish : he shall offer 
it, of Ms own voluntary willy at the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation before the Lord. 
Andy IP his offering be of the flocks, namely of the 
sheep or of the goats, far a bumt-sacriflce ; he 
shall bring it a male without blemish. And, ip 
the burfii'Sacrifice for his offering to the Lord be 
of fowls ; then he shall bring his offering of turtle^ 
doves or of young pigeons. And, when am/ will 
offer a meat-offering unto the Lord; his offering 
shall be of fine flour : and he shall pour oil upon 
it, and put frankincense thereon. Andy if kis 
oblation be a sacrifice of peace-offering, if he offer 
it of the herd, whether it be mule or female ; ht 
shall offer it without blemish before the Lord. 
Andiit his offering for a sacrifice of peace-offering 
fmtArtkcJiiap&^vf^h€^floekf mtdbwfemakTM 
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shall offer it loithout blemish. Ip he offer a lamb 
for his offering ; thai shall he offer it before the 
Lord. And, if his offering be a goat ; then shall 
he offer it before the Lord*. 

2. Throughout the whole of this enumeration 
of particulars, which I have cited only in a very 
abridged form, various directions are given as 
to the mode of sacrificing ; but the rite of sacrifice 
itself is not once commanded. On the contrary, 
30 far as I can perceive, its previous existence, 
as a familiar ancient divine institution, is evi- 
dently, though tacitly, supposed. The Law of 
Moses found the rite of sacrifice alreadi/ com- 
manded and ordained by the Lord even from 
the very beginning of the Patriarchal Dispen- 
sation. No additional command, therefore, as 
to the observance of the bare rite itself, could 
in any wise be necessary. Under the Levitical 
Dispensation, then, in the very course of ita 
introduction, nothing was wanted save the en- 
joining of certain characteristic particulars, either 
in regard to the mode in which sacrifices were 
henceforth to be devoted, or in regard to the 
occamn on which they were to be offered up, at 
in regard to the specialti/ of the animal to be 
devoted for a special purpose. 
To these or the like subordinate particulars' 
• Levit. i. ii, lii. 
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every sacrificial commandment under the Law 
bears relation : no where, throughout the whole 
code, is sacrifice itsdf, as such, nakedly and 
abstractedly commanded. The precept does not 
run ; Thus saith the Lord, Henceforth thou shalt 
surely offer sacrifice unto the Lord thy God : but 
it runs ; If an Israelite offer a sacrifice, let him 
henceforth offer it in this manner or in that manner; 
if an Israelite hate sinned thus or thus, let him 
thus or thus make atonement for his sin by sa- 
crifice ; if this or tliat occasion present itself, let 
it be met by this or that specific oblation. Inva- 
riably, the command respects the mere mode 
or the mere circumstances of sacrifice, not the rite 
of sacrifice itself viewed independently and 
abstractedly. As for the nuked rite itself, its 
previous existence, as a divinely-commanded 

I ordinance, is, I believe, always assumed and 
taken for granted. Throughout the entire code 
of the Mosaic Law, the bare rite itself is never , 
once explicitly commanded. 
This matter is not a little remarkable, though 
it has been altogether overlooked by Mr. Davi- 
son. He strenuously contends, that, as the 
^mne institution of sacrifice is no where men- 
tioned under Patriarchism, so we find it for the. 
first time expressly mentioned under the Law. 
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ment being accurate, its terms ought to have 
been exactly inverted. Under Patriarchisra, the 
divine iiislitution of sacrifice is distinctly referred 
to in the history of Cain and Abel : but, under 
the Law, it no where appears. Much, under 
the Law, is said, as to the regulation of sacrifice ; 
and commands to this purpose are recorded with 
a copious minuteness : but we are no where 
told, that, under the Law, the naked rit& of 
sacrifice itself was first divinely instituted. 
Throughout the whole code of Moses, its pre-, 
■cioiis existence is hssumed as a substratum. Thai 
Law professes to do nothing more, than regulai 
and modify a very ancient divine institution < 
Patriarchisra. 

3. In making these remarks, I assert nothing; ' 
save what God himself has declared by the 
mouth of his prophet Jeremiah, 

Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel H 
Put your burnt-offtrhigs unto your sacrifices, 
eat flesh. For I spake not unto your fathers, not 
commanded thetn in the day that I brought then 
out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt-ojferijig- 
or sacrifices f . 

God, we see, directly asserts, that, in the ' 
promulgation of the Law to Israel, he gave the 
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people NO COMMANDMENT Concerning sacrifices 
or burnt-offerings. 

Now the paasEige cannot mean, that God gave 
no commandment in the w:iy of regulation : for, 
with commandments of this kind, the Law 
abounds. 

Hence its import must be, that, under the 
Law, he gave no commandment as to the insti- 
tution of the naked rite of sacrifice itself. 

Accordingly, as this interpretation of the pas- 
sage is borne out by absolute matter of fact, so 
is it the precise interpretation which has been 
given by that learned Jew Rabbi Kimchi. 
' When God, says he, in the Imw, first treats 
concerning sacrifices, he does not command the 
people that they should offer them. On the con- 
Irary, his langvage is: if a man shall at any 
time offer a sacrifice, then he shall do this and that. 
To this peculiar exordium of the book of Leviticus 
God lias respect, when, hy the month of Jeremiah, 
he says : I spake not unto your fathers, nor com- 
manded them, in the day that 1 brought th&m out 
of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings 
or sacrifices*. 

4. The circumstance before us is readily 
accounted for by the fact, which, from indepen- 

• Kimch. Comment, in Jerem. tH- 21, cited by Spencer. 
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dent testimony, has already been established ; 

the fact, to wit, that The rile of sacrifice itself was 
first divinely instituted at the commencement of the 
Palriarckat Disptnsation : but, at the same time, 
it most assuredly places Mr. Davison in a si^ 
tuation not a little extraordinary. I 

God, speaking through the mouth of his pro- 
phet Jeremiah, declares, that, he did not command 
or institute the rite of sacrifice under the Leviticut 
Dispensation: and Mr. Davison assures us, that 
he did not command or institute that rite under the 
preceding Dispensation of Patriarchism. 

Such being the case, the inevitable result from 
Mr. Davison's system is, that the rile of sacrifice, 
from first to last, must keytceforth cease to be 
esteemed a divine institution : and the plain conse- 
quence, according to his own very just remark, 
will be, that the rite, whether under the Patriarclial 
Dispensation or tinder the Levitical, " however it 
" might exjyress the piety of the worshipper, 
" cannot," in future, " he reckoned among the 
" ti/pical signatures of Christianitt/ * ". 

But, if sacrifice vnitersally, and therefore of 
course expiatory sacrifice parlicularh/, which 
doubtless existed under the Law, were ?tot a 
divine institution ; and, thence, if expiatory sa- 

• Inquiry, p. 8. 
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orifice were not, as it could not be, a type of the 
future sacrifice of Christ : then expiatory sacri^ 
fice, as it e&isted under the Law, although itself 
a mere human ordinance, could have been no- 
thing better, as Mr. Davison has rightly taught 
us, than a deplorable superstition, alike incapa* 
ble of deduction from the light of nature and 
the principles of reason *. 

The general result, therefore, from his system 
cannot be better stated than in his own precise 
words. 

^^ As the human principle of expiatory sacri- 
" fice can never be vindicated at all ; so the 
•* divine principle of it, in the Mosaic Law, 
^* will never be explained to any purpose, with 
*^ satisfaction to our reason, or with honour to 
*^ the divine Economy, except by its reference, 
*' as a preparatory rite, and.as a prophetic sign, 
" directed to its pre-ordained prototype in the 
** Evangelical Dispensation " f . 

Now Mr. Davison's system, compared with 
the -text from Jeremiah, has brought us to the 
conclusion, that Sacrifice was at no time a ditme 
institution* 

Hence it follows, since he pronounces the 
human principle of expiatory sacrifice to be 

♦ Inquiry, p, 27tSi9. f lb. p, S», 83. 

M8 
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incapable of vindication ; since he confesses, 
that expiatory sacrifice, unless ordained of God, 
cannot be a prophetic type of the expiatory 
sacrifice of Christ ; and since he declares, that 
expiatory sacrifice, as it appears in the Mosaic 
Law, can never be explained to any purpose, 
with satisfaction to our reason, or with honour 
to the divine Economy, except by its prophetic 
reference to the sacrifice of Christ under the 
Evangelical Dispensation: hence, I say, it fol- 
lows, that, according to the system of Mr. 
Davison, when combined with the text from 
Jeremiah, an irrational superstition, which neither 
Jiad nor could have ani/ good e?id or any intelligible 
utility, was approbatively recognised by God himself, 
and (though a mere absurd human institution) was 
actually permitted to exist in the diviiiely-commutii- 
cated Levitical Dispensation *. 

* The silence of the Mosaic Law respectiog the divine 
ijntiiuHori of sacrifice, and its exclusive treatment of mere 
circumstantials, could not be left unnoticed by so acute an 
observer as Dr. Spencer. 

Concerning peace-offerings and other sacrifices, says he, 
Vie Mosaic Law everywhere speaks, in very familiar terms, and 
as it icere respecting matters prbtiouslt vxU knoien. The 
sacred Cods is copious in prescribing the forms and circum- 
slances, witicli were to be diligently observed in Ute oblation of 
all sacrifices : the matter like^oise, of which Oie various sorts of 
taerijiees might to consist, it has anxiouslg determined. But 
Ike ends of the various sacrifices it rarely or nerer explaiTU 
and the sacrifices themselves it does not so much describe, 
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II. The train of argument, which has been 
applied to the origin of sacrijicey will equally 

suppose; in a manner which intimaiesy that they werv 

ALREADY WELL KNOWN AND PLACED IN FAMILIAR USE. SpeXl* 

cer. de Leg. Heb. Bit. lib. iii. dissert. 2. cap. 3. sect. I. vol, 
ii.p. 142. 

Thus far I perfectly agree with the learned writer: but 
his mode of accounting for the fact strikes me as being the 
reverse of satisfactory ; nor, in truth, is it by any means 
remarkable for its consistency. 

He supposes, that, in the Mosaic Law, sacrifices were 
permitted^ rather than commanded: that, when introduced 
into it, they were borrowed from the universal practice of 
the idolatrous Gentiles, but more especially of the Eg3rp- 
tians, among whom the Israelites had long sojourned : and 
that they were thus borrowed for the purpose of preserving- 
the people from idolatry ; because, had the Israelites not 
been permitted to sacrifice to God, they would assuredly 
have sacrificed to demons. Spencer, de Leg. Heb. Rit. lib, 
iii. diss. 2. 

I. To this theory, the very mode, in which sacrifice is 
mentioned throughout the Law, seems to me to be de- 
cidedly opposed. 

The rite of sacrifice, though not commanded under the Law, 
is yet approbatively recognised as an already- existing insti- 
tution by which God might be acceptably served. But tfts 
approhative recognition is inconsistent with the idea of the 
rite having been borrowed from Paganism : for, had the rite 
been thus borrowed, it could not, I apprehend, have been 
introduced under the aspect of apprdbaJtive recognition^ but 
must have been ushered into the Law under the express 
sanction of a new and special command. 

Nor could such a command have been given nakedly 
and abstractedly. If the^ Israelites were to be at all bene- 
fited by it, the rationale or principle of the command must 
at the same time have been communicated. Now, accord- 
ing to Dr. Spencer, the principle^ on which sacrifice was 
introduced into the Law from Paganism, was the turning of 
the Israelites from idolatrous oblations to the sacrificial ivorship 
of the one true God, Hence, not only must a command to 
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apply to the question that respects the revelation 
of the doctrine of an atonement. 

sacrifice have been distinctly enunciated : but the com- 
mand must have stated, that it was given for the express 
purpose of preventing, on the part of the Israelites, the 
oblation of any sncrince to demons. Yet, respecting^ this 
purpose, which Dr. Spencer assumes to be the true rationale 
of the introduction of sacrifice into the Law, scripturei so 
far as I know, is profoundly silent. 

II. As the theory of Dr. Spencer can scarcely be recon- 
ciled with the peculiar mode in which the rite of sacrifice is 
mentioned throughout the Law, so neither does it come 
recommended to us by its own inherent probability. 

1. Both the particular ancestors of the Israelites, and 
the general and remote ancestors or predecessors of all 
mankind, had offered up sacrifice to the one livings Gh>d : 
and, at a subsequent period, we find the rite of sacrifice ap- 
probatively recognised in the Mosaic Law, as an already- 
existing familiar institution. 

These are the facts, on which our reasoning must be 
built. With such facts, tlien, before us, whence does pro- 
bability lead us to seek the introduction of the rite into the 
Law of Moses ? 

So far as I can judge, nothing can be more probable and 
more natural than to deduce the rite from the early fathers 
oiknankind and from the particular ancestors of the Israel- 
itish nation : while nothing can be more improbd,b]e and 
more unnatural, than, by an unaccountable preterition df 
the early patriarchs, to deduce the rite from the idolatrous 
worship of the Gentiles. 

2. This obvious difficulty seems to have been felt by 
Dr. Spencer himself: and it has led him into what I cannot 
but deem a manifest inconsistency. 

If I justly understand him, he would deduce the rite of 
sacrifice under the Law, primarily indeed from the corrupt 
Paganism of the Gentiles, but ultimately from the blame- 
less ritual of primitive Patriarchism. Hence, when de- 
scribing the process of its introduction into the Law, he 
exhibits that process as being in truth a studied recaUing of 
the Israelites from the idolatrous sacrificcUure of the Gentiles la 
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1. Mr. Davison contends, that no trace of the 
doctrine can be found under Patriarchism, and 

the better practice of the early ages of mankind. Spencer, de 
Leg. Heb. Rit. lib. iii. dissert. 2, cap. 2. sect. 1, 2, cap. 8. 
vol. ii. p. 135, 140, 141. 

Such a statement may, in itself, be very accurate : but, 
to reconcile it with Dr. Spencer's antecedent theory, is a 
task by no means easy. For, if the introduction of the rite 
of sacrifice into the Law was, in fact, a recalling of the 
Israelites from the corrupt sacrijkature of the GenHles to the 
better practice of early Patriarchism, I should apprehend, 
that the rite, as it exists in the Law, must clearly have 
been introduced into the Law, from the better practice of 
early Patriarchism, not from the corrupt sacrificature of the 
Gentiles. The truth, in short, seems obviously to be this* 
The idolatrous Pagans neither borrowed the rite of sacri- 
fice from the Israelites, nor did the Israelites borrow it 
from the idolatrous Pagans : but the institution, whether 
corrupt or incorrupt, alike descended to both from remote 
patriarchal antiquity. This institution, not as corrupted 
by idolatry, but as forming an essential part of the religion 
of Patriarchism, God approbativdy recognised in the Law. 
To comrrumd it under the Law was superfluous, because it 
had been already commanded under a prior Dispensation. 
Hence, as might naturally be expected, we find in the Law 
no command to sacrifice, but only an approbative recognittbn 
of sacrifice as an already-existing divine institution. 

Accordingly, with whatever measure of consistency. Dr. 
Spencer himself allows, that altars and sacrifices were alike 
independently derived, both to Judaism and to Gentilism, 
from the common source of primeval Patriarchism : and 
this traduction he justly deems agreeable both to reason 
and to history. See Spencer, de Leg. Heb. Rit. lib. iii. 
dissert. 1. cap. 12. sect. 1. vol. 2. p. 113. 

III. The theory, patronised by Dr. Spencer, had doubt- 
less, as he, very truly remarks, many advocates among the 
early Fathers : and, in favour of it, some of them adduce 
the alleged circiimstancey that, before the sacrijicidl worship 
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that its first revelation occurs under the Law of 
Moses *. 

Now, under the Law of Moses, we doubtless 

of the golden calf, (lie Law is silent resptxting the rile of sacri- 
fice, inculcaiing not/ling save moral precepts. 

Such is the language of Chrysostom and Jerome, as 
cited by Dr. Spencer. The sole wonder is, how they could 
have fallen into this strange error respecting a mere matter 
of fact. We have the sacrificial worship of the golden calf 
detailed in Exod. xxxii. r and, previous to the occurrence 
of this circumstance, not only are mere moral precept) 
enjoined, but both altars and sacrifices are expressly and 
repeatedly recognised. See Esod. .\x. 34 — 26. xxiv. 4 — S. 
xxii. 10— 2S, 36 — 42. sxx. 1—10, 27, S8. The rite of 
sacrifice, then, being actually recognised in the Law anterior 
to the worship of the golden calf, I see not how the intro- 
duction of sacrifice into the Law can have any relation to 
that worship, or how the worship of the golden calf can 
justly be adduced as an argument in favour of the theory 
advocated by Dr. Spencer and many of the early Fathers. 

The author of Ike Apostolic Constilulions, also cited by 
Dr. Spencer, falls not indeed into the singular mistake of 
Chrysostom and Jerome: hut his inaccuracy in another 
point is not less glaring. 

According to this writer, God, anterior to the worship of 
the golden calf, permitted, but did not command, the He- 
brews to sacrifice; whereas, svhseqvent to the worship of 
the golden calf, the tone of the divine Lawgiver altogether 
changed ; and, henceforth, it was no longer said. If tliou 
shall sacrifice, hut it was said, Make an altar and sacrifice 
perpetually. 

So speaks the author of the Apostolic ConsHtutions : but 
the truth ia, as any person may satisfy himself hy merely 
turning to the Pentateuch, the permissive form, // thou 
shaU sacrifice, instead of preceding, actually svcceeds, the 
worship of the calf. Compare Esod. xxxii. with Levit. i. 



' Inquiry, p. 39 — 33. See above, sect. ii. chap. 1. 
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read much respecting the bare doctrine of an 
atonement: but, as for any revelation of that 
doctrine in the character of a doctrine new and 
hitherto mikmicii, throughout the whole Mosaic 
code, I vainly seek it. The Law recognises 
indeed, but no where, so far as I can discover, 
reveals, the doctrine. 

Let us, however, turn to the Law itself; and 
let us hear, what it really does say. 

The doctrine of an atonement, as mentioned 
under ihe Law, first appears in the book of 
Exodus. Here, therefore, if any where, we 
may expect to find mi avowed revelation of t/iat 
doctrine. Yet, however the fact is to be ac- 
counted for, its introduction bears no resem- 
blance to a new revelation. 

Aaron and his som shall eat those things where- 
with THE ATONEMENT wos made, to consecrate and 
to sanctify them. And thou shall offer every day a. 
bullock for a sin-offering, for atonement ; and 
ihou shall cleanse the altar, when thou hast made 
AN ATONEMENT for it; and thou shall anoint it, to 
sanctify it *. 

Such is the mode, in which the doctrine of an 
atonement first appears under the Law. It is 
spoken of familiarly, as a doctrine already well 

" Exod. xxix. 39, 33, 30. 



known: nor does its introduction bear the slight* 
est rosemblatice to a professedly new revelation. I 
The very phraseology of the passage imports, 
not the revelation of a new doctrine, but the recog^ 
nilioji mid modification of an old one. Compare 
the present passage with the enactment of the 
Passover : and you will forthwith be struck 
with tlie total dissimilitude. In the case of the 
Passover, we have a new and minute and 
express revelation of an ordinance hitherto un- 
known : but, in the case of the doctrine of an 
atonement, we have nothing that bears the le^ \ 
resemblance to any such revelation. The doc i 
trine is simply mentioned after a manner which 
imports, that it was already// so well known to the 
Israelites as to require neither any formal com- 
mand nor any specific explanation. 

2. Mr. Davison adduces a text from Levi- 
ticus, apparently by way of intimating, that in j 
that text the doctrine is specially revealed. 

For the life of the fiesh is in the blood: and 
I have given it to you, upon the altar, to make a« 
ATONEMENT for i/our soul?. For it is the bloody J 
that maketh an atonement /or the soul*. 

Nothing, however, can make less for his pm> 1 
pose than the text in question. The doctrinaj 
KVJi. H. 
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in not mentioned^ for the first time, in the present 
text: buty on the contrary^ it is mentioned 
repeatedly in yet earlier passages ; and dearly, 
if revealed at all under the Law, it must have 
been revealed at its earliest introduction. Nor is 
this the only objection. If we are to view the 
adduced text from Leviticus, as containing a 
specific revelation of a new doctrine, certainly 
the revelation is communicated under a form not 
a little extraordinary. Had Mr. Davison quoted 
the entire passage, his readers would have seen, 
what possibly they may not now have observed, 
that the supposed revelation of a new doctrine 
is actually thrown into the unaccountable form of 
a parenthesis, and that it is delivered merely as 
the sacrificial reason of the ancient patriardial 
prohibition to eat blood *. 

Now can any prudent man believe, that this 
vitally important doctrine would, for the first 
time, have been thus revealed to our fallen race ? 
Can any prudent man be brought to persuade 
himself, that the doctrine of an atonement would 
have been first revealed quite incidentally, and 
merely under the form of an explanatory paren- 
thesis? 

The matter is incredible: and I repeat it, that, 

* See Levit, xvii, 10 — 14. 
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in the Law, we find no new revelation^ but only 
a recog7iition and modification, of the doctrine of 
an atonement. That doctrine, when first men- 
tioned under the Law, is mentioned under the 
aspect of being already familiar to the Israelites. 



CHAPTER IV. 

i 

Evidence of the primeval divine Institution ofSacrtfieet 
from the moral Argument, that a divinefy-uncom' 
manded superstitious Observance cannot be acceptable 
or well-pleasing to God. 

The proof of my main position I now consider 
as accomplished. I am unwilling, however, to 
pretermit a strong moral argument, in favour of 
the primeval divine institution of sacrifice^ deduced 
from the position, that A superstitious obs&rvance, 
uncommanded of Gody cannot be acceptable or 
well-pleasing to God. 

I. This argument, though under a modification 
so defective as altogether to destroy its conclu- 
siveness, has been adduced by Hallet. •' 

Abel 's sacrifice^ says he, could not have been 
acceptable, if it had not been of divine appointments 
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according to that obvious maxim of all true reli- 
gion ; III vain do they worship God, teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men. Thus Abel 
mitst have worshipped God in vain, had hi* sacri- 
Jicing been merely a commandment of his father 
Adam, or an invention of Ms own. As Abel, then, 
did ?iot sacrifice in vain, it was' not will-worship, 
but a divine appointment*. 

II. The defectiveness of such statements of 
the argument, a defectiveness which renders it 
wholly inconsecutive, so acute a writer as Mr. 
Davison could not fail to observe and expose. 
Accordingly, by the familiar process of the 
reduction to an absurdity, he nullifies it, without 
much difficulty, when presented under such a 
form as the present. 

Of his reasoning, the sum and substance may 
be briefly stated in manner following. 

The argument in question is avowedly built 
upon the general maxim, that. Whatsoever is not 
expressly commanded by God, must be uncicceptable 
to him. But the texts, commonly adduced as 
the basis of the argument, are insufficient to 
establish any such general maxim. Therefore 

t'tiie argument itself cannot demonstrate the pri- 
meval divine imtitutton of sacrifice f. 
* Hallet'a Comment, on Heb, xi. 4. cited by Abp. 
Mflgee. 
t Inquiry, p. 97^113. 
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in. I readily admit, that Mr. Davison 
fully confuted the present argument, when stated 
in any such defective form as that which has 
been incautiously adopted by Hallet: but, at 
the same lime, I must take permission to say, 
that his confutation affects not the genuine argu- 
ment itself, but only its defecHxie and loosely inao* 
curate statement. Correct, then, the statement! 
and the confutation becomes a weapon perfectly 
innoxious. 

i. In the first of his Kpistles to the Corii 
thians, aiter having given various directions for 
the meet conducting of God's worship, St. Paul, 
as if aware that an alteration of outward circum- 
stances might easily at different periods require 
certain modifications of the ritual, and as if 
conscious that no regulations could be laid down 
so minutely as to suit every possible contingency, 
concludes this branch of his subject with 
wise and liberal discretionary precept. Let 
things be done decently and in obder 

Now this precept clearly confers authoril 
upon the Church to regulate the mode of G( 
worship in whatsoever fashion shall seem 
expedient to her, subject only to the general 
apostolic ordinance, that DECENcy and good 
ORDER should he strictly observed. Accordingly, 
* 1 Corinth, xiv, 40, 
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on such a basis, our English Cliurcb, in two of 
her Articles, most rightly and soundly pronounces, 
that The Church hath power to decree lites or 
ceremonies, and that Etery particular or imtional 
Church hath mithoriti/ to ordain, change, and 
abolish, ceremonies or rites of the Church, ordained 
only by mail's authority, so that ail things be done 
to edifying*. Enactments of this description 
are, doubtless, mere commandments of men : 
and yet I scruple not to say, that the restless 
individual, who opposes them on the special 
ground that They are not divine ordinances set 
forth in Holy Scripture, unless he can distinctly 
prove that They contravene the apostolic direction 
of doing all things decently and in ordeh, is 
guilty, to say the very least, of conduct most 
unseemly and most unjustifiable. The fantasti- 
cal notion, here reprobated, was the controver- 
sial rock, upon which the Puritans split: for, 
both from reason and from Scripture, it is clear, 
that many commandments of men, which respect 
the outward ritual of divine worship, so far from 
being offensive to God, are in truth conscien- 
tiously binding upon man. 

Hence, as Mr. Davison most justly argues, 
the bare circumstance of primitive sacrijice having 
Art. X.X. xxxiv. 
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been accepted of God, is, in itself, insufficient to 
establish the dinine imtUution of primitive sacri- 
fice : because, agreeably to the apostolic direc- 
tion, a mere commandment of men may, under 
certain aspects, be well pleasing to God. 

2. The true question, therefore, in the matte! 
of primitive sacrifice, is this : Whether that orS^A 
nance, viewed as a commaJidment of men, could, on 

just scriptural grounds, have been acceptable to Qod ; 

wheil, bjj the hi/pothesis, God himself was not itM ^^| 
insiitutor ? ^ ^^M 

To solve this question, we must resort to the 
apostle's direction, as ampUfied and exemplified 
in his account of what he denominates Ethelo-'^^M 
thresc^ or Will-worship. '^^^1 

Now, if we read his account of Will-worshipj' ^^ 
nothing can be more evident, than that the 
matter, stigmatized and reprobated by him as 
ofiensive to God, is a divineli/ uncommanded and 
a humanly self-imposed superstition, deemed by Hi 
votaries praiseworthy and meritorious 
pressive of a fond humility, and even oUigatorW 
upon the conscience *, It is not that decent and 
orderly arrangement of the public worship of 
God, which St. Paul enjoins, though he leaves 
its specific modification to the human prudence 
_ ....— ^ Coloss, ii. 18— i 
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of the Church : but it is a rank and palpable and 
gross and unauthorised superstition. 

Here then we have a test, by which we may 
easily setde the case of ditindy iincommanded 
sacrifice. 

If (liviiieli/ uncommanded sacrifice be a decent 
and reasonable service, then it may be accept- 
able to God, though nothing more than a mere 
ordinance of man : but, if it be no better than 
a self-imposed and unauthorised superstition ; 
then, according to St. Paul's very distinct ac- 
count of Will-worship, it clearly cannot be pleas- 
ing to God. The test, in short, respects the 
inherent character of divinely uncommanded sacri- 
fice : and, to answer the question now before us, 
we have simply to consider, Whether the inherent 
character of dimneli/ uncmnmanded sacrifice be, or 
be not, essentiallj/ and palpably superstitious. 

3. To my own apprehension, a gross and un- 
reasonable superstition marks every form and, 
mode of sacrifice, when viewed as not com- 
manded by God. 

(1.) As for the rite of expiatory oblation, Mr. 
Davison himself being judge, it can be deduced 
neither from the light of nature nor from the 
principles of reason. Hence, if uncommanded 
of God, it cannot have been adopted by man, as 
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Mr. Davison justly remarks, until he was fallen 
under a deplorable superstition *. 

(9.) With respect to deprecaioiy sacrifice, whidi 
is built upon the crude notion that God may be 
bribed by gifts to remit merited punishment, as 
it was at no time ever sanctioned by the Su- 
preme Governor, so a most offensive superstition 
is clearly its leading characteristic. 

(3.) Nor can the rite of koinologetic sacrifice be 
exempted from a similar imputation. To con- 
fess our sins is a dictate of right reason : and, 
feven if not specially enjoined upon us from 
above, we may be morally certain, that the per- 
formance of such an act would be well pleasing 
to the Lord. But the matter assumes a very 
different aspect, when we gratuitously attempt to 
represent the amount of our confession by the 
slaughter of an unoffending animal. The sceni- 
cal representation may very possibly be quite 
accurate : and, by the death of the victim, wtf 
may distinctly shew our acknowledgment, that 
we ourselves merit the death to which we have' 
consigned our dramatic representative. "Hiis, 
however, I take it, is not altogether the point irl 
debate. The real matter is, fV/iethcr, save under 
the influence of mere groundless superstition, Vie 
• Inquiry, p. 87, 89. 
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can imagtney that roe are performing a servwe 
acceptable to God, when, without a shadow of au- 
thority from himself, we slay one of hit harmless 
creatures for no better reason tlian practically to 
evince our acknowledgment thai death is the meet 
recompense of our misdoings. Confession itself is 
a decent and rational service, even if not abso- 
lutely coinmanded of God ; but I find it no easy 
matter consistently thus to designate confessional 
iacrijice, when, according to our hypothesis, un- 
commanded by the voice of Heaven. 
- (4.) It may be thought, that the rite of eucha- 
ristic sacrifice at least, whatever may be the case 
with other modes of oblation, bids iair to be 
exempt from all just charge of superstition. Gra- 
titude to God is a sentiment which he cannot but 
approve : and to express that gratitude by the 
free presentation of gifts, out of the substance 
which he himself has bountifully bestowed upon 
us, is an act so natural, that, even if not directly 
commanded by him, we can with no shew of 
IKason brand it by the name of superstition. 
The whole of this I readily allow : but, unfor- 
inately, such a statement does not meet the 
precise case before us. That case respects, not 
gifts simply, but gifts offered i/p in sacrifice. To 
present gifts simply to God, as expressive tokens 



of our gratitude, is clearly no superstition : but, 
concerning gifts offered up in sacrifice, we caor' 
not, I fear, safely hazard any such assertion. 
Gratefully to contribute from our substance for 
the purpose of promoting God's glory, by reliev- 
ing the poor, by instructing the ignorant, or by 
providing the community with suitable and suffi- 
cient places of viTorship, were doubtless au act 
well pleasing to the Most High : but wantonly 
to destroy ^and wastefully to burn upon an altaxa 
the entire amount of our gifts, under the grflt-i 
hdtous and unauthorised belief that God wiB( 
accept an eucharistic sacrifice though uncom- 
mandcd bi/ himself, as it would effectually pre^ 
elude all possibility of usefulness, so it seems 
allied not very remotely to that species of super- 
stition which the Apostle denominates Will- 
worship. If an unauthorised Touch not, taste 
not, handle not, after the commandments and doc- 
trines of men, be censured, as having a mere' 
specious and unreal shew of wisdom in will- 
worship and humility * : it is not, I think, very 
easy to exempt, from a similar charge of gra- 
tuitous superstition, all divinely uncommanded 
sacrifice of whatsoever description. 
4, After all, should any doubt on this po« 

• ColoBs. ii. 81—23. 
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remain upon our minds, let us bring the matter 
home to ourselves in actual practice. 

Why do we never offer sacrifice in the prcvmi 
. day? Why do we instinctively feel conscious, 
that any sober person, who beheld us thus singu- 
larly occupied, would forthwith bless our sim- 
plicity for imagining that God could be thm 
gratified or propitiated ? 

Clearly the reason is, because we are well 
aware, that any sacrifice, 7iow offered up by us, 
would be a matter of such rank superstition, that 
it were even childishly hopeless to expect to 
purchase, through its instrumentality, the favour 
of the Almighty. 

If then such be the case in the present day, 
simply because the rite of sacrifice is now no 
longer commanded of God : it must equally have 
been the case during the patriarchal ages, had 
the rite of sacrifice, during those ages, been a 
mere unauthorised human institution. Custom 
might have reconciled the early religionists to 
it, and desuetude may increase the strangeness 
of its appearance in our eyes : but the rite, if 
UHCommanded of God, must still, under each 
aspect, have really possessed the very same 
essential character. 

5. It may be said, that sacrifice is now abro- 



gated, because Christ, the great end of sacrifice, 
has accompUshed the ancient types by his volun- 
tary devotement of himself, the alone meritorious 
and efficacious antitype. Hence it does not fol- 
low, that, what would be superstition noWy would 
have been superstition at an earlier period. 

In every point of view, such an answer, should 
it be given, is altogether unsatisfactory. In the 
first place, it meets only the case of ejcpiatory 
sacrifice ; for this species of sacrifice alone was 
typical of the sacrifice of Christ : it leaves wholly 
untouched the several cases of deprecatory or 
homologelic or euckarislic oblations. And, in the 
second place, it travels quite wide of the hypo- 
thesis, upon which the whole of the present dis- 
cussion avowedly reposes : for, in the very 
nature of things, no iincommanded sacrifice, if 
such were the sacrifice of the patriarchal ages, 
can have been a prophetic type of the sacrifice; 
of Christ. 

6. On these grounds, I think it clear ai>d ia- 
disputable,;that sacrifice of whatsoever descrip- 
tion. if not commanded of God, can only have 
been an act of that precise gratuitous supersti- 
tion, which the Apostle censures under the name 
of Will-worship, and which evidently is repre- 
sented as unpleasing to God. 
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IV. The genuine moral argument, therefore, 
in favour of the primeval divine institution of sacri- 
fice, will now, I apprehend, stand in manner 
following. 

Sacrifice, when uncommanded of God, is a 
mere act of gratuitous superstition. Whence, on 
the principle of St. Paul's reprobation of what 
he denominates Will-worship^ it is neither accept- 
able nor pleasing to God. 

But sacrifice, during the patriarchal ages, was 
accepted of God and was plainly honoured with 
his approbation. 

Therefore sacrifice, during the patriarchal 
ages, could not have been a mere act of gratui- 
tous superstition uncommanded of God. 

If then such were the character of primitive 
sacrifice; that is to say, if primitive sacrifice 
were not a mere act of gratuitous superstition 
uncommanded of God : primitive sacrifice must, 
in that case, indisputably have been a divine 
institution. 

Thus, by a more precise statement of the 
argument than that which has been given "by 
Hallet, I have exhibited it in its fiill eflective- 
ness, and have suflSciently enervated (I trust) 
the alleged confutation of it by Mr. Davison, 
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"motTces of objections to the opinion, that ex- 
piatory SACRIFICE WAS DIVINELY INSTITUTED AT THE 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE PATRIARCHAC DISPENSATION. 



CHAPTER I. 

Respecling ike objection founded upon the alleged 
circumstance, that there is no express mention of the 
Primeval Divine Institution of Expiatory Sacrifice. 

Though I am willing to hope that I have already 
completed my purpose ; yet nothing, that escapes 
from such a man as Mr. Davison, can be un- 
worthy of our serious attention. Before I con- 
clude, therefore, I shall notice various objections 
which he has made to the opinion, that the rite 
of expiatory sacrifice tvas divinely instituted at the 
commencement of the Patriarchal Dispensation. 

Of these, perhaps the most imposing is that 
which occurs almost at the very opening of Mr. 
Davison's Inquiry. 

" I begin," says he, " by stating that there is a 
" total silence in Holy Writ as to the rise of sacri- 
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"Jice*. When the oiferings of Cain and Abel, 
" the first recorded instance of that or any other 
" worship, are introduced, the record adds no- 
" thing, as to the authority or the appointment of 
" that kind of religious service. Whether com- 
" matided of God, or framed by man, the text 
" leaves wholly unexplained. Not only is there no 
" direct information, but neither is there any im- 
" plied evidence in the history of the facts, inti- 
" mating, whether the worshipper, when he came 
*' to bring his offering, obeyed a command, or 
" acted upon the suggestions of a customary or a 
" spontaneous piety. And so much, on all 
" hands, is agreed ; that tlic scripture narrative 
*' is neutral in the question. Nor, in the follow'-' 
" ing examples of sacrifice, in the primitive or 
" patriarchal age antecedent to the Mosaic Law, 
" whether by victims or any other form of that 
" worship, is there any the most distant dis- 
" dosure made, directing us to infer how it was 
" originally introduced. 

" But this silence of the Scripture historjp; 
" neutral in the narration, is far from neutral in 
"^ its import. For, had sacrifice been instituted 
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". Tiie same assertion had already been made by | 
Tery learned Spencer. See Spencer, de Leg. Heb. I 
U1>. iii. dissect a. otp, 4. seot. 1. vol. ii. p. 147. 
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" of God ; had it been the solemn rite and cha- 
" racter, witli which religion from the beginning 
" was invested by a' special revelation : most 
" reasonable is it to think, that some notice of 
'* such an authoritative institution of it would 
" have been preserved and transmitted to me-i 
" mory for the instruction of after-times. And, 
" although^ in the great conciseness and sim- 
" plicity of the first annals of religion as deli- 
" vered in the book of Genesis, it will not be 
" right to take this negative argument from the 
" absence of all such notice, as conclusive in the 
" case ; yet it plainly has a great presumption 
" on its side: and, to this original presumption, 
" presented by the historical evidence, there is 
" nothing of greater three to be opposed. For, 
" if the earlier record of things in scripture is 
" concise, yet the paramount importance of that 
" divine institution, and of sacrifice itself when 
*' so instituted, will constrain us to think, that 
" the memorial of it could scarcely have been 
" altogether withholden. For that institution 
" would make the worship by sacrifice, in every 
" view, a different object. In its difference, it 
" would affect the primitive worshipper, by its 
" authority/ : by its Jmtory and its systemaiio 
' relation to the principles of their relig^ion, it 
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" wonld affect the Israelite and the Chris- 
" tian *." 

I. When Mr. Davison pronounces it to be 
agreed on all hands, that l/ie scripture narratcae is 
NEDTRAi. in l/ie (fitestion as to the, rite of sacrifice, 
I cannot refrain from thinking, that he says more 
than will be readily conceded. 

With regard to myself at least (and I suspect, 
that many will agree with me), I am in no wise 
prepared to grant the existence of this alleged 
neiiiraliti/. 

II. If indeed we be required to produce, in 
so many words, a specific declaration, that. At 
the commencement of Patriarchimi, God himself 
imtiluted the rite of e-xpialon/ sacrifice ; a task is 
certainly imposed upon us, which can never be 
performed : but a truth, I apprehend, may be 
clearly and distinctly convoyed in other mcxies 
than that of a regular scholastic enunciation. 

1. A modern socinian writer has challenged 
us to bring forward a single text, in which Ike 
twofold vature of Christ is unequivocally as- 
serted : and he boasts, that, although such a 
challenge has often been given, it has never yet 
been accepted t- 

* Inquiry, p. 8 — 10. 

t Letters in Defence of Unitarian ism by anotlier Bar- 
rister, p. Hi. 
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Doubtless he may make the boast with perfect 

safety : for, after the most careful examhiation 
of the whole Bible from the beginning of Genesis 
to the end of the Apocalypse, we must fairly 
confess that the precise words, Christ has two 
natures, no where occur. Yet we do not, on that 
account, the less hold the doctrine. 

Why then, it will be asked, do we deem our- 
selves fully authorised to maintain it .' 

Simply, because, in some passages, we find 
Christ expressly declared to be God, while, in 
other passages, we find him no less expressly 
declared to be man. These two declarations, 
each alike resting upon inspired verity, we com- 
bine in a single proposition : and the clear result 
is Ihe doctrine of ChriiCs double nature. 

2. The same remark, and the same mode of 
reasoning, may be extended to the all important 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 

That doctrine forms tlie very nucleus of sound 
religion : but still, I fear, we must confess, that 
no where, in the regular scholastic form of an 
Article or a Symbol, are we explicitly taught, 
that Gad is one in essence and three in personality. 
Yet, notwithstanding this omission of a direct 
enunciation in some one specific text, every 
, sound Catholic liolds the doctrine to be of vital 
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necessity : nor will he allow the silence of Scrip- 
ture to be any proof of its neutraliti/. 

How then does he proceed, for the purpose 
of establishing his position and of vindicating 
his belief? 

With Athanasius of old, he examines the 
Bible: and, since he there finds the essential 
unity of the Godhead expressly maintained, 
while the identical things predicated of the 
Father are also predicated of the Son and of the 
Spirit ; he perceives, that in no way can Scrip- 
ture be reconciled with Scripture save by the 
reception of the docfnne of a Trinih/ in Unity*. 

The demonstration is, I think, clear and in- 
vincible : but, after all, we must acknowledgie, 
that it rests upon induction ; after all, we must 
confess, that God has not revealed, in so many 
precise and formal words, that The Deity is three 
in regard to personality and one in regard to 
essence. 

3. Now, on a principle somewhat similar, I 
venture to think, that the primitive divine iVtsft- 
ttition of expiatory sacrifice is distinctly, though 
not in the form of a scholastic enunciation, pro- 
pounded to us in the book of Genesis. 



* See Athan. 6 
Verb. Oper. vol. i. 
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God, as I have already shewn through the 
medium of displacing Mr. Davison's unwarranted 
gloss upon the word Chattaih, commands Cain 
to devote a sin-offering on the express ground 
of his being a sinner : and the mode, in which 
THE DIVINE INJUNCTION IS delivered, implies of 
necessity, that Cain is not now instructed in his 
duty for the first time, but that he is autho- 
ritatively REMINDED of what he ought obediently 
to have done without the intervention of any 
additional precept. 

III. Here, therefore, I presume to contend, 
that we have a clear intimation of the pri- 
mitive divine origin of expiatory sacrifice; an 
intimation not the less clear, merely because, 
like the doctrine of the Trinity and the doctrine 
of the two-fold nature of Christ, it is not con- 
veyed in the form of a regular proposition, 

I may add, that, even if we bountifully give 
up the divine institution of txpiaton/ sacrifice 
Immediately after the fall of man, what remains 
is still most amply sufficient to rebut Mr. Da- 
Tison's objection. 

He denies, that God ordained the rite of er- 
piator^ sacrifice under the Patiiarchal Dispensation. 

My answer is, that God commanded Cain to 
(kvote a sin-oifering. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Respecting the objection founded upon the alleged 
circumstance, that, while ike Primitive Divine In- 
stitution of Expiatory Sacrifice is no where expresdy 
mentioned, the Primitive Divine Institution of the 
Sabbath is carefully and specifically recorded. 

In building confidently upon the alleged differ- 
ence between the primitive case of the sabbath and 
the primitive case of expiatory sacrifice, for the pur- 
pose of establishing the system which he him- 
self has -adopted and of demolishing the system 
adopted by his opponents, Mr. Davison has 
followed Bishop Warburton. 

With respect to the first case, if we may be- 
lieve these writers, We have the primitive dinae 
instiltilion of the sabbath carefuUi/ recorded at the 
close of the Mosaic hiitori/ of the creation : with 
respect to the second case, if we may also credit 
them, We encounter nothing, save a suspicious 
silence, in regard to any primeval divine inslitutiotl 
of sacrifice. 

This marked diiference, Mr. Davison cojt.. 
tends, is fatal to the opinion, that Ood, imnie- 
diatelu after the fall of man and from the 
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commencement of the Patriarcfial dispensation, 
himself ordained the rite of e<tpialori/ oblation. 

" The express mention of the sabbath," says 
he, "joined with the omission respecting sacri- 
" FicE, has been urged by Bishop Warburton 
" with great force. He holds it, as almost 
" decisive in itself against the divine appoint- 
" ment of SACRIFICE. In this article, his reason- 
" ing is most just. The direct, the obvious, 
" impression, from the dissimilar state of the 
" Scripture evidence reflected upon the two insti- 
" tutions, is to create a belief in their different 
" origin. God's own blessing and sanctification, 
" from the beginning, adhere to the first, that of 
" the SABBATH : his blessing indeed, but not his 
" precedent sanctification, to the other, that of 

" SACRIFICE *." 

• Inquiry, p, 11, 13. See War burton 'a Div. Legal, boolc 
ix. chap. 2. Works vol. vi. p. 279, 280. 8vo, edit. 1811. 
The Biiihop's argument is avowedly built upon two alleged 
facts : tlie nlence of Scripture, as to any divine primeval msli~ 
tution of sacrifice; and tlie explicit declaration of Scripture, 
thai, from the beginning, the tcjibatli toas divinely inatiluied as 
an ordinance of perpetuai obligation. From these two 
alleged facts he argues, that Bacrilice could not, in the lirat 
instance, have been a divine institution ; because, had such 
been the case, its divine appointment must have been re- 
coriled with the same distinctness and precision, as the pri* 
meval divine appointment of the sabbath as recorded in 
Gen. ii. S, 3. 

Mr. Davison pronounces the Bishop's reasanin^, in this 
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I. The objection is specious ; and it may 
thence produce a considerable effect upon a 
superficial inquirer: yet, if I mistake not, it is 
more specious than solid. 

By those, who advocate the theory of Bishop 
Warburton and Mr. Davison, we are assured, 
that The p'imitive divme institution of expiatory 
sacrifice is no where mmtioned in the Mosaic Aw- 
/ory .• while, of the sahbath, the primeval dimm 
institution is specialli/ and circumstanlially recorded. 

With respect to this allegation, I freely con- 
fess, that, IN THE FORM OP A BEGULAR PBOPOSI' 

TioN, the pritnitive divine utstitution of expialorg 
sacrifice, immediately ffter the fall of mafi, is no 
where mentioned • : but then I have yet to 
learn from Mr. Davison, in what part of the 
Mosaic narrative, or even in what part of the 
entire volume of Scripture, the primitive divine 
imtitutioii of a perpetuallt/ recuiring sabbatht to I 
observed by man as a matter of ordained religion 
obligation, is precisely and scholasticau 

ENUNCIATED. 



article, to be moat just. With his lordship's reasoni^ 
quarrel not. The reasoning itself is yeiy good reaaoniq 
But then I certainly think, that the learned prelate ouglitl 
have established hts premises, before lie dreiv his cotwliuiJm 
* See above, sect. iv. chap. 1. 
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So far as my own inquiries extend, upon Cain 
I find an absolute command laid to devote a sin- 
ofFering, with a manifest intimation that such 
was his DUTY in consequence of a well-known 
already-existing divine institution : but I vainly 
seelt for any absolute command, that the sub- 
jects of the Patriarchal Dispensation should ob- 
serve a perpetually recurring sabbath. The i 
record is brief and simply historical. 

On the seventh day, God ended his wori which 
he had made: and he rested on the seventh day 
from all his icork which he had made. And Qod 
blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it : because 
that in it he had rested from all his work, which 
Ood created and made *. 

The FACT, that God, having rested on the seventh 
day from the work of creation, sanctified the pre- 
cise seventh day on which he rested from all hit 
work, is indeed distinctly specified : but, in re- 
gard to the positive institution of a perpetually 
recurring sabbath, we are neither indefinitely told 
that EVERY successive seventh day was sanctified, 
nor are we definitely taught that every siiccessivc 
seventh day should always be set apart by man 
for the duties and purposes of religion. On both 
these particulars, the gratuitous assumption of 1 
• Gen. ii. S, S. 
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which constitutes the very strength of Bishop 
Warburton's argumeat, the book of Geaesis is 
profoundly silent : and it is with but a very bad 
grace, I must needs say, that Mr. Davison de- 
nies the prunitive dkine imtUution of pkcular 
sacrifice, on the express score that we read not 
of the rite having been commanded from the 
b^inning ; while yet he maintains the priinitive 
dicine institution of a perpetually recumtig sabbath, 
though assuredly no such primitive divine insti- 
tution is any where (so far as I linow) expressly 
recorded. 

I may add, that, in the statement of his 
objection, Mr. Davison's very phraseology is 
not a little incorrect where it ought to have been 
even scrupulously accurate. 

" The express mention of the sabbath," says 
he, *' joined with the otnission respecting sacrifice, 
" has been urged by Bishop Warburton with 
" great force." 

Mr. Davison's phrase, the sabbath, clearly 
[ denotes, and is clearly meant to denote, a per- 
\ ftiualiy recurring sabbath of ererlasting obligator!/ 
0bsercance by mani-ind. Whereas, in the history, 
IHE sabbath is not once mentioned ; much less, 
I therefore, expressly mentioned. We read, in- 
l deed, by implication, of a sabbath ; tlie sabb^tt 
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to wit, of God : for we are told, as a fact, that 
God rested on the seventh day of the demiurgic 
week. But, as for that " express mention of 
" THE sahbath" upon which Mr. Davison profess- 
edly builds, I am altogether unable to dis- 
cover it. 

I myself hold the primitive divine institution 
both of the sabbath and of piacular sacrifice: 
and, in each case, I hold it much upon the same 
principle*. Yet, were I to set up any difference 

• We may infer, 1 think, from a comparison of Scrip- 
ture with ^CTVptme, ^bX the duty nf sanrAifying a pfirpetually 
reevrring sabbath was enjoined vpon the first race of nie^t : but, 
in thia matter, we can attain only to a reaeokable in- 
fer bncb. 

I. The record of the fact, that God rested on the seventh 
day of the creation and sanrMfied it, though it seta forth no 
institution of a perpetually recurring sabbath, and though 
such institution can in no wise be demonstrated from it, 
may yet very fairly be thought to imflt the existence of 
that institution. Accordingly, there are othe 
Scripture, which seem to indicate, that this inference from 
Gen, ii. 2, 3, ia substantially correct. 

II. From Gen. viii. 10, 12, we learn, not indistinctly, 
that the hebdomadal cycle was familiarly known to and 
used by No&h. Now that cycle is a measure of time alto- 
gether arbitrary; for it is not constructed upon physical 
principles, like the solar year or the lunar month or the 
earthly day. Hence, particularly at so early a period, we 
may be morally certain, both that it was borrowed, and 
that it was krnnvn to be borrowed, from the week of the 
creation. But such a mutuation necessarily supposes a 
knowledge of the sabbatical seventh day : and Nuah seems 
'io have twice selected that holyday for the emission of the 
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between the two, I should not hesitate to assert, 
that the evidence for the primitive divine institution 



dove, because, under his circumsfancea, its emission was 
virtually an act of religious confidence. 

III. If Noah observed the sabbath as a primitive divine 
ordinance, we may reasonably infer, that it was likewise 
observed by at least the devout patriarchs of the chosett 
race. Accordingly, we find it actually observed by the 
Israelites in the wilderneBs, anterior to its formal adoption 
into the Law as delivered from mount Sinai. This circum- 
stance constitutes the main strength of our inductive argu- 
ment : and I reason from it precisely in the same manner, 
aa I have heretofore reasoned from the peculiarity of the 
language employed under the Law respecting the rite of 
sacritice and the doctrine of an atonement. See above, 
sect. iii. chap, 3. 

In Esod. xvi. we find the Israelites observing the sabbath 
clearly under the aspect of an obliijoiory divine inslituiion. 
Yet not the slightest intimation is given by the sacred 
historian, that the observance of it was then for the first 
time ordained. On the contrary, while the sabbath is men- 
tioned as an obligatory divine institution, it is familiarly 
mentioned as an institution alreadt/ well known to the 
Israelites. If then the sabbath was alreaiJy well known to 
the Israelites anterior to its formal adoption into the Law 
when subsequently delivered from mount Sinai, the most 
rational account which we can give of this knowledge is, 
that they had derived the observance of the sabbath from 
the well-known practice of their patriarchal ancestors, who 
had theniselves derived it from the equally well-known 
primitive institution of God. 

I am perfectly aware, that certain of the Rabbins, who 
saw plainly enough that no original institution of the sab- 
bath is recorded in Exod. xvi. were accustomed to main- 
tain that the sabbeUh vxu first instiiuted by Moses in Eipjpt for 
tiiepurpose of easing lite jieoplo from their labours. But, as 
this peculation is wholly gratuitous and singularly impro- 
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of piacular sacrifice is stronger and more direct 
than the evidence for the primitive divijie inslitu- 
tion of the sabbath. For, almost at the very 
commencement of the Patriarchal Dispensation, 
we can produce a specific instance, where the 
devotement of a sin-offering is commanded : but, 
throughout the whole book of Genesis (which, 
from the creation, brings us down well nigh to 
the birth of Moses), we are unable to produce 
a single instance, where either the observance 
of the Eabbath is enjoined, or where it is men- 
tioned as a positive institution, or even where it 
is barely noticed as a mei-e occurrence. 

II. On this matter, since it has been so 
confidently brought forward by Bishop Warbur- 
ton, and since it has been so unreservedly taken 
up by Mr. Davison, I cannot refrain from ad- 
ducing the result (I believe, indeed, the mistaken 
result, but still the result) of the inquiry, which 



bable, I do not conceive that its Rabbinical adoption con- 
stitutes any very formidable impediment to our belief, 
that the sabbath wcu tUvinel)/ imlitiiied from iJia beginning, 
and tbat m Exod, xv'i. Us primeval divine iTtslitution infami- 
liarbj recognised as a maiter already well known to the Israel' 
lies. 

On this inductive reaximng, I am willing to admit, that 
the sahbalh loos divinely ordained al the very commencement of 
the ParadinaccU Dispensalinn : but, as for any express 

tooBo of its divine institution, I can find none. ^^_ 
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■was set on foot by one of the earliest of the 
Christian Fathers. 

The evidence for the primitive divine imtitulion 
of the sabbath, and the evidence for (Ae pritnitive 
divine institution of sacrifice, Justin Martyr con- 
siders as equipollent: and, erroneously (as I 
think) judging it to be in neither case sufficient, 
he thence consistently and impartially reja 
the primitive divine institution of them both. 

If, before Abraham, says he, there was no ob- 
servance of circumcision ; then neither, before Moses, 
tuo-s there any observance of the sabbath or of 
festivals or of oblations : for Enoch, and all those 
others who were uncircumcised., kept neither sab- 
baths nor these other ordimnces, inasmuch as 
Moses was the person who mjoined their observ- 
ance*. Wherefore, as circumcision began from 
Abraham : so, from Moses, began the sabbath 
and sacrifices and oblations and festivals '\. Hence, 
all the above-mentioned just men were well pleasing 
to God, though they observed not the sabbath: 

iaTiafj^ou xa.1 fopTiuv msi vpaapopav. Dial, 
p. IS6. Sylburg. 1593. Tiv Ev^x mi 

Sara iipdkir^aT,, /ji-vri Si ri at-J^g, Mw. 
Ibid. 



* 'El yap Trpo 
irpo Muvaiius ea$. 
cum Trypb. Oper. 

^ohs SM.0OS may. 

t ill aov i-Kn 'AffpviiJ, *ipJ([TO ■sipiroi/.'ii, xa 
oai^/SaTo* Kcu Sfoi'ai xg.1 wpoaptpal xeu ioprai. Ibid, i 
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aitd likewise, after them, Abraham and all his 
postcriti/, until the lime of Moses*. 

Justin seems to have adopted the same severe, 
possibly the too severe, principle of inquiry, 
which has since been preferred by Mr. Davison. 

Throughout the whole book of Genesis, he 
could not find recorded, under the form of a 
regular scholastic enunciation, either the p-imilive 
divine appointment of the sabbath or the primitive 
divine appointment of sacrifice : nor was he able 
to discover, until we reach the lime of Moses, 
any one single instance of the observance of the 
sabbath. Hence he concluded (in my own judg- 
ment, far too rashly and precipitately), that the 
religiom observance of the sabbath, and the autho- 
ritative institution of sacrifice, alike derived their 
origin from the great Hebrew legislator. That 
be was mistaken, I have no doubt: but it is 
a somewhat curious circumstance, that the primi- 
tive dimne institution of the sabbath, which is so 
dear a matter to Bishop Warburton and Mr. 
Davison, that they contrast it even argumentativdy 
with the alleged silence of Scripture as to the 
primitive divine institution of sacrifice, should yet 



&tai turipiaTnaar Koci, /xcr airohi, 'A|6f«aft x, 
^ rduxdu (Jiai av^frts ftixf* Muijciuit. Ibid. p. 163. 
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have been so totally overlooked by the philo- 
sophic and inquisitive Justin, that he actually 
mentions the nonsabbatisation of the patriarchal 
rdigionisls as a circumstance quite indisputable, 
and that he alike ascribes to the legislation of 
Moses the first-recorded divine command to observe 
the sabbath and the first-recorded divine command 
to offer up sacrifice. 

It may not be Improper yet additionally to 
remark, that, among the early theologians of the 
Christian Church, Justin by no means standa 
alone in his speculation respecting the appoint- 
ment of the sabbath. Irenteus and Tertuliian, 
both of whom flourished in the second century, 
were equally unable to discover any divine insti- 
tution of that holy festival under the Patriarchal 
Dispensation. Their language, as to the non- 
sabbatisation of the primitive race, is exactly the 
same as that of Justin : and, doubtless, it rested 
on the same principle of exposition. For, had 
God, in the judgment of Irenaeus and Tertuliian, 
instituted the sabbath from the beginning, those 
Fathers would never have represented the saints 
of the first Dispensation, as living in (what must 
then have been) a deliberate contempt of a 
known divine ordinance*. 

* Ijise Abraham, sine circumcisione et sine observatione 
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Suchi fVom these authorities and from this 
train of reasonings I am inclined to think, was 
the preval^t opinion of the more early Chris* 
tians respecting the institution of the sabbath. 
They found no express declaration, that the 
observance of the sabbath-day had been enjoined 
from the beginning : and they perceived not any 
record of its observance by the patriarchs, an-< 
terior to the time of Moses. Hence they too 
hastily inferred, more especially as the inference 
afforded them a good argument against the Jews, 
that the sabbath was exclusive^ a Mosaical 
ordinance. 

in. It is remarkable, that the statement of 
Justin experiences no contradiction from his 
Jewish opponent Trypho. The learned Christian 
reiterates, almost to satiety, his assertion re- 

sabbathorum, credidit Deo : et reputatum est illi ad justi- 
tiam, et amicus Dei vocatus est. Iren. adv. Haer. lib. iv. c. 
dO. § 9. 

Qui contendit et sabbatum adbuc obseryandum quasi 
salutis medelam, doceat in praeteritum justos 6abbatiz4sse. 
Denique doceant, sicuti jam prseloquuti sumus, Adam sab* 
batizAsse; aut Abel, hostianl Deo sanctam offerentem, 
sabbati religionem j^acuisse ; aut Enoch translatum sab* 
bati cultorem fuisse ; aut Noe, arcse fabricatorem propter 
dilurium immensum, sabbatum observeLsse, aut Abraham, 
in obserratione sabbati, Isaac filium suum obtulisse; aut 
^elchisedech, in suo sacerdotio, legem sabbati accepisse. 
TertuU. adv. Jud. Oper. p, 121— 1«8. 



Bpecting the exclusive^ Mosaical ordinance of tb6 
sabbath: and this identical assertion he makes 
even the basis of an argument against the che- 
rished principles of his antagonist. Yet, ho" 
ever singular it may appear, Trypho seen« 
never once to have thought of silencing Justin 
by a denial of his premises. He tacitly admits, 
that the sabbath was 7tot observed by the early 
patriarchs, and that its divine institution cannot 
be traced higker than the time of Moses*, 

Now, had Trypho thought with Bishop Wawi 
burton and Mr. Davison, he would speedily and 
confidently have met Justin by the round decla- 
ration, that am/ inquirer might read the divirtt 



* Kaya, Ti'vct oSv aSivaroy tan i^vKaaa 

putTK Tir ^ wpa^ar, aaiS^vai iK'ncciTos s%ii, 

Haxiiws, To (Ta^^jtTi^Eiv "k^u, %aX to vepiTz/xytaBea, xsi 
TO ri ept(/,*jvai ft/XajoEiv, naj to fixtrTH^s/^Qai avlropuvay tivos 
^y dmyipeiieTai i57ro Muaius, ri iv avtouiyljc yivifiewv, 

xai '\ai&, y.aii t" Tiyer a^Xoj yiyrrttai itp'tt toiItiuv 5 furs _ 
fai/Tuvs ofAOi'ws S/xaioj, — l^ixf '^^ ^*" 
SefawovTOr pturpbr, —'*'" ■r-r.^-r, 

Kai Tpvipan anexpharo' Oi •JtepitTiriJ.nro 'A^paifjt h, 
01 (XET murov ; Dial, cum Tq-ph. Oper. p. 205, 

Such alone is the lame answer, which Trypho can give ^ 
to hia adversary. Neither here, nor elsewhere, does h« 
ventore to deny, that tlw positive institution nf t/w sahbaih 
originated from Moses, and that Abraham «nd the earlf 
patriarchs did not observe it. 
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uiatitution of the sabbaUi farnuill^ and cxprcuslif 
recorded at the close of the Mosaic histon/ of the 
creation. But the truth is, I suspect, Trypho had 
no inclination to contradict Justin. On this point, 
at least, the Jew and the Christian perfectly 
symbolised. Mr. Davison does not seem to be 
aware, that the matter, which he deems so indis- 
putable as to make it unhesitatingly the very 
basis of his argument, was strenuously contro- 
verted by the earlier writers of the Hebrew 
nation. 

Instead of asserting with Bishop Warburton 
that the sabbath was divinely imtituted in the 
beginniiig, all the more ancient writers of that 
nation, if I mistake not, warmly contended, from 
tradition yet older than themselves, that it wai 
first instituted hij their great laicgii^er Moses*. 
There was, indeed, a small difference of opinion 
ainong themj as to the precise time of its earliest 
institution. For Salomon Jarchi, Moses Mai- 

* To this lemark, Philo the Jew ta&y posnblij be bd ex- 
ception. For, since he describes the seventh day, aa being 
a festival, not peculiar to one cily or country, bat common 
to the whole world ; it may be argued, that he held its pri- 
meval divine institution. Tmv iWiauffav vifiipav i^Sb^Tjv 
iai/Atvyev o Ylarrip, iirxiviaxs tial ayiav upaateifaiy lop-pij yap 
itf lAias v6\iais ^ y(/ipcc! eotIv, ^iXXa toS ttavrif, -ni %vp\iis 

Phil, de Mund, Opific. Oper. p. 20. 
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monides, Abraham Hispaniensis, Levi Ben- 
Gersoii, Isaac Abarbinel, Jose Ben-Chilpetha, 
Jochanan, lisa, and Jehuda Levita, with the 
Babylonian Gemara at their head, maintained, 
that Moses instituted the sabbath at Marah : 
while Issachar Ben-Nephthali, the author of the 
Shemoth Rabba, and other persons referred 
to by the writer of that work, pronounced, that, 
through the complaisant acquiescence of Pharaoh, 
and for the laudable purpose of affording some 
rest to the overwrought people, Moses certainly 
instituted it in Egi/pt. But still, that the observ- 
ance of th& sabbath, as a divine institution, origi- 
iiuted with Moses, was a position, which, in the 
Hebrew Church, long bore the praise of strict 
and indisputable orthodoxy. 

By the more adventurous moderns, however, 
the slumbering question has been keenly agi- 
tated. The chief opponent of the ancient opinion 
was Menasseh Ben-Israel, chief priest of Am- 
sterdam in the seventeenth century. In his book 
on the creation, this writer vehemently argues, 
that the sabbath was observed long before the 
delivery of the Law by Moses, that Abraham 
and Jacob and Joseph all devoutly sabbatised, 
and that the patriarchs sanctified the seventh 
day by an unbroken tradition of the divine 
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insUtution of the sabbath from the very be- 
ginning *. 

To this latter opinion I myself incline. 
Through the medium of what strikes upon my 
own mind as fair and legitimate induction, I 
gather* and I certainly believe, that the sabbath 
was divineh/ instituted from the beginning : but 
I am unable, with Bishop Warburton and Mr. 
Davison, to discover any express record of 



* Sold, de Jur. Natur. et Gent. lib. iii. o. 9 — 13; p. 816 
—^60. Selden himself, acting as a sort of umpire, pro* 
nouDces the opinion of the older Rabbins to be the most 
consonant with truth. Dr. Spencer not only agrees with 
Selden in maintaining, that the sabhaih was first divinely 
ituHiuted in, the time of Moses : but he also goes to the ex- 
treme length of asserting, that, a; the sabbath could tiot have 
been binding under the Patriarchal Dispensation^ because as 
yet it had not been instituted ; so neither is it any longer bind- 
ing under the Christian Dispensation^ sa»e in the character of 
an useful ecclesiastical ordinance. Spencer, de Leg, Heb. 
Rit. lib. i, c. 4. sect. 7 — 13. vol. i, p. 38 — 74. The same 
doctrine was held by Tertullian. Qui contendit et sabbatum 
ADuuo observandumy — docecU in pbjetkritum justos sabba^ 
tizdsse, TertuU. adv. Jud. Oper. p. ISl. The language of 
Justin Martyr seems also to import a somewhat similar 
speculation : for, while censuring the Jewish mode of keep- 
ing the sabbathy he intimates, that the new Law enjoined a 
perpetual sabbath; which obviously annuls all obligatory 
sanctification of any one day in particular. 2a^/3ar/^€iv 
if^ckf Hatvos Ttoyuos iiavoeitros kSeXsi. Dial. cum. Tryph. 
Opar. p. 177. Yet| in practice^ Justin mentions and de* 
scribes the Christian observance of Sunday or the Lord's 
dayt See Justin. Apol. i. vulg. ii. Oper. 77. The truth, I 
take it, is well stated by Mr. Holden. Christianity abro- 
gated the legal peculiarities of the Jewish sabbath^ but not 
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its divine institution anterior to the time of 



the sabbath itaelf as ongioally instituted. See Christian 
Sabbath, cliap. iii. sect. 2. 

• Mr. Holden. in hU Work on the Chnslian Sabbalk, cun- 
tends, that The divine insUlution of a perpeiwdly recurring 
sabbath moy be read, in Gen. ii. S, 3, under the form of an 

EILPRBSS RECORD. 

1 readily give hia due meed of praise to this able and 
learned writer ; but, witli every aid which I can borrow from 
him (and the aid, assuredly, is not small), I am unable to 
discover what he professes to discern so clearly. Such, in 
fact, is the force of truth, that, after all, even he is com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that the primitive dioiw institution of 
the sabbath can he gathered, from Gen. ii. 2, S, only by way 
of 



In the original instittdion, says he, it is stated 
terms, tliat God blessed and sanelijied the seventh day ; loAi 
must undoubtedly iupi.y the sanctity of emny sevenili 
Christ. Sabb. p. 252. 

I should hesitate, even after accomplishing a full com- 
parison of Scripture with Scripture, to use so very strong 
an expression as vndovbtedly : for, in truth, the matter has 
been much more than doubted by many, both ancients and 
moderns, both Jews and Christians. Let my hesitation, 
however, be proper or improper, we seem to have, in the 
above-cited passage, an acknowledgment on the part of 
Mr. Holden, that, when we attempt to prove, from Gen. ii. 
2, 8, Ute primitive divine institution of a perpetually recurring 
sabbath, we can reach no higher than implication ; implica- 
tion, the justice of which is admitted indeed by some, but 
has been denied by others. 

It may not be improper to remark, that this implicative 
evidence will be precitiely of the same weight, whether We 
suppose the demiurgic week to comprehend only 
natural days, or whether we adopt the opinion that it c( 
tains seven periods of vast length, the last of which b 
now evolving. 

Should the first theory be preferred ; each revolvi 



way _ 



' Tb^ vadUe of tlt^ ^gunilehU' fnbtti mmeged 
EXPRESS RECORD of the pntnUivc divine imtitiiiiAh 



week will be a copy of the demiuf^ic Week: should tVe 
second theory be -maintained; each . revolvibgp Week will 
still be a copy of the demiurgic Week, with this only differ^ 
#Bce, that the copy will be made upon a reduced scsde. ' 

In either case, the passage, in Gen. ii. 2, 8, ddes nothing 
more, so far us verbal expression is concerned, than record 
the' i^AOT : that Gcd rested on the seventh day of the demiurgic 
week, whatever might be the precise length of that day ; 
and that he sanctified or set apart from the other six days the 
identical seventh day^ on which he rested from Ihe work of 
creation, 

' With respect to the sancfification its^f, we are not told 
on whose account it was ordained. Hence, if we adopt the 
second theory,' there is nothing, so far as I can see, to pre- 
vent our supposing, that the grand sabbatism of hedven and 
its blessed inhabitants is the sanctified rest to which the 
passage alludes : a sabbatism, whereof our earthly sabbath 
is a designed though imperfect imitation ; a sabbatism, into 
the enjoyment of which the people of God shall hereafter 
be admitted. See Heb. iv. 1 — 11. "Apa ^oXe/flrcrai 
EABBATI2M02 t& Ka& rot> &eov. Heb. iv. 9. 

As tlie easiest mode of accounting for an universally 
acknowledged fact, and as the least objectionable method of 
solving a difficulty which that fact produces, I have else- 
where expressed an inclination to adopt the theory, that the 
seven days of the demiurgic week are seven vast periods: and 
I have stated the grounds on which that theory maybe 
supported and defended. See my Treatise on the PatriJ 
archal, the Levitical, and the Christian, Dispensations, 
book i. chap. 3. 

On this point, it were absolute folly to play the dogma- 
tist. My sole object was to shew, with how much ease the 
shafts of Infidelity might be repelled: and thi» object I 
&ily attained, though, among some very well meaning 
Christians, my labour seems to have met wit^ but Smair 

• ,^ ■ ' . i. . . - '^ ■ ■ '' i./-p»'^'-*-' • 
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of the sabbath, will, in future, I trust, be appre- 
ciated according to its intrinsic merit. 

If neither the early Christian writers, nor yet 
the early Jewish writers, could discern any such 
EXPRESS RECOHD in the Mosaic history of the 
creation, the supposed record can scarcely have 
been worded with sufficient precision to form 
the basis of a legitimate argument against the 
•primeml divine institution of expiatory sacrifice, 

acceptation. It is quite possible, that my view of the matter 
may be altogethev erroneous ; but, certainly, in the way of 
fairly arguing the question, I have not as yet seen any 
thing which I can justly deem a confutation. Mistaken I 
may be: but my supposed mistake has not hitherto been 
demonstrated. With all my respect for Mr. Holden's 
powers (a respect considerably increased by my observing, 
that he does not think it necessary to sink the character of 
a gentleman in that of a controversialist), his attempt to 
overthrow the theory, which I have advocated, strikes upon 
my own apprehension as being a. failure. Were this a 
proper time and place, I trust that I should find no great 
difficulty in answering him : and my task, if undertaken, 
would be rendered more easy by the circumstance, that he 
has occasionally misconceived both my own statement and 
the real merits of the question. I do not, however, think, 
that anv further discussion of the subject can be either 
necflssarv or advantageous. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Respecting the Objection founded upon the alleged 
Circumstance, that there is no express Mention of 
the atoning Virtue of Sacrifice under the Patri* 
archai Dispensation. 

As a kind of buttress to the last objection, Mr. 
Davison additionally contends for the fact, that 
There is no express mention of the atoning 
virtue of sacrifice under the Patriarchal Dispen- 
sation. 

'' Let the Scripture History," says lie, ^* be 
*' explored. It will be found, that, in the pri- 
'' mitive religion, we have actually no evidence 
" extant, no one positive example, of any expi- 
" atory atoning virtue ascribed to the sacrifice. 
" This is a material point, which I state. But 
" I appeal to the Scripture History. That 
" History, I believe, will fully sustain the state- 
" ment made*."* 

I. Lest, through a conscious weakness, any 
thing of importance might seem to have been 
designedly pretermitted, I have chosen, in its 

* Inquiry, p. 29. 
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proper place, specifically to notice tlie present 
objection: but, in effect, it has alrtaili/ been 
incidentally answered in the course of an earlier 
discussion. 

The answer to it is contained in my adduction 
of direct scriptural testimony, that Cain wan 
commanded or reminded of God to bring mid 
devote a sin-offering*. 

An eucharistic sacrifice of vegetables the 
fratricide had already brought. But this was 
not sufficient. He was charged or reminded 
yet additionally to bring a sin-offering or a 

PROFESSEDLV EXPIATORY SACBIFICE. 

Now, in the very notion of an expia- 
tory sACBiPicE, the doctrine of an atone- 
ment is, by plain necessity, involved. For, if 
Cain were commanded to bring a sin-offering, 
he was commanded to bring a sacrifice, to which 
AN expiatory atoning VIRTUE is, evcH pro- 
fessedly, ascribed. 

Therefore, through a diligent exploration of 
the Scripture History, it has been found, that, 
in the primitive religion, we have both evidence 
extant, and moreover a positive example, of an 
EXPIATORY atoning VIRTUE l/eiiig oscrilied to 
animal sacrifice. 



* See above, a 
whole of sect, ii. 
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11. In the present advanced stage of the dis- 
cussion, I perceive not what reply can be given 
to this statement, save a denial, that the Hebrew 
word Chattalh, expressed in English by the term 
sin-offering, unavoidably involves the notion of 

AN ATONEMENT. 

It may be said, that, although Cain was com- 
manded to devote a sin-offering, we are not 
therefore bound to conclude that he was com- 
manded to bring an expiatory sacrifice : because, 
for any thing that we know to the contrary, the 
prescribed sin-offering might have been homolo- 
getically devoted, on the mere account of the 
acknowledged sin of the worshipper, without 
any specific reference to the idea of a vicarious 

EXPIATION. 

Lest this reply should peradventure be ha- 
zarded, I shall notice it by anticipation, 

1. Its whole stress plainly lies in the sacri- 
ficial signification of the Hebrew word Chattath. 

For the question is not, how we may please, 
with arbitrary variety, to employ the English 
term sin-offering: but the question is, what we 
must receive, as the strict and only sense 
of the Hebrew word Chaiiath, when used to 
express an animal sacrifice. 

Now, I will venture to say, that, tl 
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the whole of the Hebrew Scriptures, whenever 
the word Chattath is used to express it?i anhnal 
sacrifice, it is invariably used to denote an 
expiatohy sacrifice, or a sacrifice offered up under 
the ])recise notion of effecting an atonement. 

There is a passage, in which we have what 
may well be styled the definition of the present 
word: and, so far as I know, from this strict 
definition, the sacred Hebrew writers, in their 
sacrificial use of the word, never depart. 

Aaron shall make an atonement i/pon the horns 
of the altar, once in a year, with the blood of the 
SIN-OFFERING OP ATONEMENTS: once in the year, 
shall he make atonement upon it throughout your 
generatio7u: it is inost holy unto the Lord*. 

Here, the word Chattath, in its sacrificial use, 
is strictly defined to signify such an offering as 
should be presented under the precise notion of 

MAKING AN ATONEMENT FOB SIN BY BLOOD. If 

the word be ever sacrificially employed in any 
Other sense ; in the sense, for instance, of a 
mere homologetic oblation, from which the distinct 
notion of a vicarious atonement by blood 
is altogether excluded; that passage has hiUierto 
escaped my notice f. 

* Exod. XXX. 10. Sen also Eiod. xxix. 56. 

t It ia true indeed, that, in the devotement of the ex- 
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How, then, stands our positive scriptural ex- 
ample of AN EXPIATORY ATONING VIRTUE being 

ascribed to animal sacrifice in the primitive patri- 
archal religion? It stands, J apprehend, in man- 
^ner following. 

Cain i9 commanded to bring a Ohattath ; for 
let it not be forgotten^ that this is the precise 
word selected, rather than any other sacrificial 
term, by the sacred historian: Cain, I say, is 
. commanded to bring a Cliattath. But the word 
Chattath, in its sacrificial use, invariably do- 
uches a sin-offering of atonement. Therefore a 
sin-offering of atonement is the specific sacrifice 
jwhicb- Cain is commanded to bring. 

2. This statement is very materially strength- 
ened, when we consider by whom the book 
of Genesis was written. 

piatory sin-oflFering, confession of sins was enjoined to be 
made on the part of the worshipper : but, by such an ordi-* 
nance, confession was only superadded to atonement ; the 
practice did not exclude the original and proper notion of 
the sacrifice itself. See Levit. v. 5 — 13. xvi. 7 — 10, 20 — 28. 

In strict accordance with the precept, confession of sin, 
as we learn from the Rabbins, was always associated with 
sacrifice for sin, insomuch that the latter was deemed ineffi- 
cacious without the former. Still, however, in point of 
ideality, it was a mere adjunct to the real sacrifice for sin i 
it did not constitute its palmary notion and object. 

Docuerunt laudatse memorise sapientes, in codice Zeba- 
chim, omni sacrificio pro peccato culpae admissae con- 
fessionem necessario addi debuisse. Abraben. ad Levit 
xvi. See Outram. de Sacrif, lib. i. c. 15. § ix. 



It was written by Moses : it was written by . 
the identical person, through whom was revealed J 
the whole system of the levitical sin-offerings : j 
it was written by the precise individual, who, ' 
from the mouth of God himself, has given U3 j 
an express definition of the word C/iattath when 1 
employed sacrificially. 

Now the very word, which he himself per- 
petually uses, and which he himself from the 
mouth of God has expressly defined: this very | 
word is selected by him, as the most apprtf- ( 
priate term under which he could describe the I 
animal- offering enjoined upon Cain. 

Of all living men, Moses could be the least 
ignorant of the force of the word. Had the 
offering, required of Cain, been, not an expi- 
atory sin-offering, but an offering merely con- 
fessional of sin : we may, I think, be morally 
certain, that Moses would never have employed, 
in a sense which it is incapable of bearing, the 
well-defined and perfectly-familiar word Chattath. 

I consider myself to have fully established 
the n»>sition, that an expiatohy atoning virtue 
is (jst'rtAfrf. iy '^e voice of inspiration itself, to 
'kkt fyvi 'recorded animal sacrijice under t/ie PatrirA 
ttW*t4^ tHn^yrmation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Respecting the moral Objection to the renderings A 
Sin-offering coucheth at the Door. 

The history of the sacrifices of Cain and Abel 
so much constitutes a principal strong-hold of 
his opponents, that Mr. Davison very naturally 
exerts all his strength either to wrest it from 
them or at least to neutralise it. 

In pursuance of this object, he has brought 
an. argument of a moral nature against the 
version, A sin-offering coucheth at the door. 

" I argue," says he, '* that there is a grave 
** objection to the whole notion of a sin-oflfering 
** in this place, in its want of harmony with 
" the spirit and general tenour of Scripture : 
^' , which is not used to address the wilful sinner, 
" when he is supposed to be doing or medir 
*^ tating to do evil, with an invitation to go and 
'* sacrifice ; but rather to admonish him of his 
** evil deeds and their plague of punishment: 
.*" as reciprocally, in the preceding clause; If 
*' thou doest well, shalt thou, not be excepted? 
" After this antecedent enunciation, it is more 
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" conformable to the doctrinal habit of Scripture, 
" as it is also more in connection with the 
" commencement of the passage, to expect some 
" threatening or severe rebuke to follow*. " 

The present objective argument is plainly 
built, partly upon a gratuitous assumption, and 
partly upon a complete misconception of the 
general drift and purpose of the whole history. 4 

I. Mr. Davison, palpably though tacitly, 
sumes, that Cain, anterior to the devotemeiit 
of his vegetable sacrifice, had been a grievous 
moral offender : for, unless he be allowed 1 
assume tJiis position, his entire argument, whid 
is clearly founded upon it, is altogether irre 
levant and inconclusive. 

But where did Mr. Davison learn the fact,' 
which he has gratuitously assumed 1 From what 
part of Holy Writ has he discovered, that Cain, 
anterior to the devotement of his sacrifice, was 
a grievous moral o^nder? On what text does 
he build his objection, that, according to tA 
scriptural analog}/ of God's dealings with tHi 
wicked and the profligate^ Cain ought to have deH 
threatened with punishment, not to Itiwe been cci 
manded to go and sacrifice ? The proof of Cain*! 
previous immorality would properly, I think3 

• Inquiry, p, 54. 
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have preceded on argument evidently constructed 
upon its implied allegation: but, instead of solid 
proof, I find nothing save gratuitous assumption. 
On the hypothesis, that Cain, antecedently to his 
sacrifice, had been a grievous moral offender ; Mr» 
.Davison's objection may, or may not, be weighty v 
But how does Mr. Davison know of a certainty^ 
that Cain, antecedently to his sacrifice, had been 
a grievous moral offender? Mr. Davison, I fear, 
has come under the lash of his own scourge, 
by " leaving Scripture," as he expresses him- 
selfj ^* at a distance far behind ; for the use^ 
I suppose, of more modest inquirers*." 

IL In truth, however, Mr. Davison has totally 
misconceived the general drift and purpose of 
the whole history. 

God does not command Cain to bring^ a sin* 
ofi^Qring, because he had been recently guilty 
of some gross overt act of sin ; the only basis, 
on which Mr. Davison's objection can for a 
moment be supported : but he commands him 
to bring a sin-offering, because, while in the 
general constitution of his nature he was a 
sinner, he yet presumptuously disbelieved God s 
own revelation, and rejected that specific mode 
of sacrifice which rested upon the notion of an 
atonement. It is in opposition to Cain's inward 

* Inquiry, p. 165. 



principle, not by way of cheaply supplying the 
f-^ace of repentance for some recenfly-commilUd 
notorious immorality/, that the necessity of devot- 
ing a sin-offering is so graciously and mercifuily 
urged upon him. As the Apostle speaks, he 
' WANTED the faith of Abel, when he brought his 
eucbaristic oblation of vegetables. By faith. 
Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain: by want op faith, Cain offered unto 
God a less excellent sacrifice than Abel. Cain's 
eucharistic oblation might, abstrmledli/, have been 
innocent or even laudable : but the inward pria- 
ciple, with which it was o^red, and which the 
Apostle places in direct opposition to the praise- 
t worthy faith of Abel, marred the whole sacrifice, 
f and caused it to be an utter abomination to the 
^Jiord*. The faith, possessed by the one bro- 

' This statement fully aDswers a not unplausible minor 

I objection proi»unded by Mr. Davison, 

" With regard to the acceptance of Abel's offering or 
" Noah's, though this atceptance has been employed to 
■^ prove that the sacrifice must have been of an ei-piatory 
'* kind ; it is by a circle of reasoning, which would only 
^' reduce us to infinite difficulties. It would go to prove, 
" that Tw of/ier (Alalion could he capable of acceptance : which 

1 " is too large a notion, either for truth or for Berious argur 
' ment." Inquiry, p. 31. 
Certainly, the bare acceptance of a sacrifice proves no^ its 

»<diaractcr : for, under proper circumslances, an eucbaristic 

I sacrifice may be accepted as well as an expiatory sacrifice. 
But this, I apprehend, is not quite a fair account of at least 
the offering of Abel. Any argument, drawn from its par- 
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tber and wanted by the other brother, was, as 
we learn from the apostolic definition, faith m 
a divine revelation. Here lay the sin of Cain: 
Dpr have we any other sin recorded of him, 
oMterior to the murder of Abel. Hence, without 
endangerment of good morals ; for which, in the 
e^Lposition of Scripture, I would contend no less 
jealously than Mr. Davison himself: without 
aay endangerment of good morals, the only 
remedy, suitable to the particular sin of Cain, 
bis WANT OF FAITH, was wisely and consistently 
prescribed to him. 

Mr. Davison's moral objection is, I trust, 
suffidently answered. 

iicular and referential acceptance, will not bring out the 
abisurdity, that no other Motion than an expiatory one could 
be cepable of acceptance : for ifiis were that inconclusive 
mode of reasoning, which draws a general conclusion from 
partial premises. It would only go to shew, that, in the 
particular case of Cain, an eucharistic sacrifice was an 
offence to God : it would only go to shew, that, in his par^ 
ticuhr case, no other oblation than an expiatory one could 
be capable of acceptance. The general question would 
still be left so completely open, that, under otfier circum- 
stances and with another frame of mind, Cain might have 
been well pleasing to the Lord, though he had simply de- 
Iroted a mere eucharistic oblation. His sacrifice of vege- 
tkbli^s,'!h short, was rejected, not abstractedly, but concretely* 
In itself, it might have been acceptable : as opposed to an 
«nij6ined piacular sacrifice, it was abominable. In all this, 
rpertt!ive'not any notion, which (as Mr. Davison speaks) is 
too' large, either for truth, or for serious argument* 
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Rttpfcting the Objection founded upon a supposed 
Retrogradation of the LeviticcU Diq)ensation, as 
nWrti I'n reference to the Patriarchal Dispensation. 

Against the theological scheme, which maintains 
that piaciilar sacrifice was instituted of God at the 
commencement of the Patriarchal Dispensation, 
very subtle and ingenious objection has 
brought forward by Mr. Davison. 

" I offer it to be considered," says he, " that,' 
" as the Scripture history does not furnish the 
" proof of atoning oblations in the first ages of 
" the world ; so there is one internal reason, 
" which renders it highly improbable that an 
" institution of that kind then existed. For, I 
" ask, if sacrifices of expiation and atonement 
" were given at that early time, of what were 
" they expiatory ? For what offences did they 
" ratify the atonement? For moral transgres- 
'* sion, no doubt: for sin, estimated according 
* to the great Law of God. The ceremonial 
" Law did not exist : the moral only could 
" be the rule of duty to the primitive world*-, 
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" It only, therefore, could receive the rite of 
expiation. But, since expiation for moral sin 
was not the privilege of the later JDispensa- 
'* tion^ that of Moses ; since atonement for all 
" the greater instances of transgression, and 
" even in the extent of man's ordinary obliquity 
'* of practice, was not included in the operation 
*' of the Mosaic rites : had such an institute of 
atonement been granted, in the first period of 
things, to the primeval race ; the divine eco* 
** homy would have been retrograde; a sacra- 
" ment of grace and pardon would have been 
" withdrawn ; or, which is the same thing, it 
" would have reduced from greater purposes 
*' to less: and all this is a change, in the re^ 
*^ vealed ratification of the divine mercy and the 
" remedial provisions of the divine Law; a 
" change, of disproportion in the appointment, 
•* of loss and disfavour in the efiect, which is 
*• highly inconsistent with our best notions of 
" the progressive order of revealed religion, and 
" with the actual evidences of that order con- 
^* tained in the general system of it. If the 
^ worshipper under the Law sought in vain for 
^* a sacrifice, to take away sin, and to absolve 

" his conscience from the burden of his moral 

_ » 

*• guilt; we must be slow to believe, that the 
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" penitent before the Law stood on better ground, 
" or had promises and appointments of greater 
" efficacy. David knew of no such sacrifice 
" ordained : and, therefore, Abel and Noaji 
" scarcely could have had the privilege of it. 

" I submit this relative view of the state of 
" revealed religion, in the two periods of the 
" primitive and the Mosaic times, as amounting, 
" alone, almost to a decisive proof, in the 
" absence of other more explicit information, 
" that the first sacrifices could not be express 
" institutions of pardon and atonement. If we 
" suppose those sacrifices to have been the 
" known authentic medium of expiation, we 
" make them not merely to have been the same 
•' as the Levitical in their intent; in being a 
" seal of pardon and restoration to God's favour/ 
" which is itself a very questionable asaump-j 
"" tion : but we make them go beyond th^ 
" Levitical in their subject, by their use to seal, 
" that pardon in the very heart and substJmceij 
*' of the Law of moral duty ; which is still less^^ 
" credible*." [, 

It appears to me, that the present objection, 
however ingenious and subtle, is built, partly 



• Inquiry, p. 84 — Sfi. 
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upon misconception, and partly upon an iriaciu- 
rate statement of facts. 

I. In point of moral merit and efficacy, It is 
perfectly certain, that animal sacrifice cannot 
make atonement for sin. 

This matter, once for all, has been fully and 
definitively settled by the great Apostle. 

It is not possible, that the Mood of bulk and 
of goats should take away sins*. 

This same matter was felt and acknowledged 
by spirituid worshippers under the Law: and 
the same matter would doubtless be felt and 
acknowledged by spiritual worshippers under 
Patriarchism, if they were acquainted with the 
shadowy rite of piacular atonement. Hence, on 
the broad merits of the question, I see not how 
Mr. Davison's alleged retrogradation follows from 
the internal necessity of the system which I have 
adopted. Whether under Patriarchism or under 
the Law, piacular devotements were alike 
intrinsicallt/ inefficacious. They possessed no 
more merit or power under the one than under 
the other. Whatever virtue, under either Dis- 
pensation, they had, was purely relative and 
shadow!/. They directed the offerers to some 
alone meritorious and potent sacrifice of atone- 
• Heb. s. *. 
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ment: they taught them, through the medium 
of a scenical representation, the nature of that 
vital principle of reconciliation with God, which, 
as Mr. Davison justly remarks, is of tht neri/ 
essence of the Chrisfian Faith*: and, tlius far, 
as significanlb/ inculcating a principle, they were 
most useful and most important. But here they 
stopped. The sinner learned from them the 
doctrine of an atonement, viewed as an essentuU 
PRINCIPLE : and, whenever he offered up a pia- 
cular sacrifice, he acknowledged, that, upon that 
PRINCIPLE o/j/y, to the systematic exclusion of 
every olher principle, he rested hia humble yet 
explicit hope of reconciliation. Still, in them- 
selves, such sacrifices %vere defective and ineffi- 
cacious. Defective, however, as they were, they 
pointed, by their recognition of a pbinciple, 
to that, which they themselves were unable to 
accomplish. This, whether under Patriarchism 
or under the Law, was their prescribed office: 
jtfid this office, by their inculcation and preser- 
vation of A PRINCIPLE, they effixtually performed. 
, Now, according to this statement of which 
{ perceive not the inaccuracy, where is the 
retrogradation censured by Mr. Davison 1 
Piacular sacrifice, under each 
* Inquiry, p. ISO, 
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earlier Dispensations, was the same in dignity, 
the same in purpose. But where there is no 
inequality, there can be no retrogradatmi. Mr, 
Davison says, that the piacular sacrifices under 
the law possessed no inherent efficacy of making 
a moral atonement for sin, I say the very same: 
and I extend precisely the same remark to the 
expiatory sacrifices under Patriarchism. For the 
latter, I claim not any moral dignity above the 
former. In rank and potency, I deem them 
perfectly equal. Where there is no i7iequality, 
there can be no retrogradation. 

II. But Mr. Davison contends, that, if the 
patriarchal sacrifices made expiation for a?iy 
thing, they made it for moral offences ; while the 
legal sacrifices made no expiation for moral 
offences, but solely for such aa were ceremonial. 
Hence he argues, that, as morals are confessedly 
superior to ceremonies, the Levitical Dispensation, 
according to the system which he opposes, must, 
in reference to the Patriarchal Dispensation, 
have plainly retrograded. 

His argument would be conclusive, were it 
founded upon facts ; but I much doubt the accu- 
racy of his statement. 

1. The grand principle of the alleged dif- 
ference is, in truth, spontaneously and fairly 
relinquished by himself. 




His objection is professedly built on Hffi 
ground, that, under the Law, piacular sacrifices 
made atonement for ceremonial offences exclu- 
sively. Yet he confesses, that, in some speci- 
fied cases of moral transgression, a sacrifici 
atonement was ordained*. 

Here, therefore, Mr. Davison relinquishes 
principle: for he owns, that, under the Law, 
atonement was not made exclusively for cere- 
monial offences. 

2. Still it may be said, that legal atonemi 
for moral transgression is narrow and limited: 
while, if we admit the existence of patriarchal 
atonement for moral transgression, we, in effect, 
stand pledged to view it as being wide and 
unlimited. Hence, even though Mr. Davison's 
grand principle be relinquished as untenable, we 
certainly have, nevertheless, a palpable ref 
gradation. 

I readily allow such to be the case, accoi 
to the present statement : but I suspect 
statement to be notionalli/ incorrect. 

Mr. Davison, so far as I can see, has con- 
founded two matters together, which ought to 
liave been carefully separated : the making of 

; * Inquiry, p. Bo— 1>3. It may not be uaelesa to reinariE' 
that the specified pases themselves are of no trifli 
See Levit. vi. 1~7, where they are enumerated. 
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mUsfaction in the court of htacen, and the making 
of satisfaction in a court of earthUf judicature. 

It was the peculiarity of the Israelitish polity, 
that it was a theocracy. Jehovah presided over 
his chosen people in the quality, not only c-f 
a God, but likewise of a King. Hence it woula 
follow, that moral transgressions, which, under 
one aspect, might be atoned for by piacular 
sacrifice; under another aspect, would be inca- 
pable of admitting any atonement. And this 
obvious distinction, which resulted from the 
theocratic polity 'of Israel, is, in reality, founded 
upon the very necessity of things themselves. 

If the murderer, by making a sacrificial atone- 
ment for his offence, could thereby escape the 
due punishment of the civil law: it is plain, 
that the whole frame of society would be un- 
hinged. Hence, under the civil law of Israel, 
no such atonement could be accepted for the 
greater instances of moral transgression. Pu- 
nishment followed, as a matter of course : nor 
could any piacular sacrifice exempt the oflFeuder 
from its operation. 

But, though atonement could not be made in 
the earthly court of the king of Israel; we must 
not too hastily conclude, that therefore it could 
not be made in the heavenly court of the God pf 
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Israel. Here, if I mistake not, the matter still 
continued on the same footing, as it stood during 
the period of the Patriarchal Dispensation. So 
far as mere topical piacular sacrifice could make 
atonement for sin in the court of heaven ; atone- 
ment was t/ms made, on behalf of the sinner, 
under the Levitical Dispensation, no less than 
under the Patriarchal. But, under neither Dis- 
pensation, nor yet (we may add) even under the 
Christian Dispensation, could miy piacular sa- 
crifice, even the blessed piacular sacrifice of our 
Lord himself, so atone for moral offences, as 
to exempt the offender from that punishment 
which the statute law of the land awarded to 
him in a hi/man court of judicature. No doubt, 
in absolute strictness of speech, mere t^jjical 
sacrifice can never make a real atonement for 
moral transgression. But this physically in- 
herent defectiveness is no way 'peculiar to the 
typical sin-offerings of the Law : it eqnnllij be- 
longs to the typical sin-offerings of Patriarchism. 
3. Mr. Davison dwells much on the confession 
made by David and on the general doctrine of 
St. Paul, that man could not be justified from 
moral transgression by the piacular sacrifices of 
the Law of Moses : and this he would institute 
as a proof that the piacular sacrifices of the Lai 
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l^ere intehded to apply exclunvefy to the case of 
eeremonial transgression *. 

He strikes me as reasoning very inconclusively. 
Both David and Paul are speaking, not of the 
typical mtent, but of the physical i7iefficaciousne8S9 
of expiatory animal sacrifices. Abel and Noah 
and Job, under the Patriarchal Dispensation, 
might, with exact propriety, have used precisely 
the same language : for, in truth, their sacrifices, 
80 far as intrinsic value and efficacy are con- 
cerned, were no more available to the expiation 
of sin, than the sacrifices of David or of So- 
lomon t* 

* Inquiry, p. 86 — 90. 

t I am much mistaken, if the present statement does not 
tend to throw additional light on the true rationale of the 
Law, in regard to its exclusively recorded temporal sanc- 
tions. 

The true raHanale of the temporal sanction of the Mosaic 
Law is this. 

That Law was the statute Law of the theocratic kingdom 
of Israel. But, in the principle of its administration, a 
kingdom, of which God is the temporal soyereignj cannot 
differ from a kingdom whose temporal sovereign is a mere 
man. Now a kingdom of the latter description enforces 
its statute law by temporal sanctions only. Therefore a 
kingdom of the former description, inasmuch as the two 
kingdoms differ solely in the persons of their respective 
temporal sovereigns, must needs enforce its statute law also 
exclusively by temporal sanctions. See my Treatise on the 
Patriarchal, Levitical, and Christian, Dispensations, book 
ii. chap^ 4. 

' NoW) on thi^ principle, the legal ordinance of expiatory 
sacrifice is engrafted. Temporally, it made atpnement only 
for ceremonial offences : spiritually, as we learn expressly 
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This, I thiDk, is the clear meaning of the 
l&nguage employed by David and St. Paul. It 

from St. Paul, it made atonement, that is to say, it made 
typical atonement, for moral offences also. See Heb, m 
S5— S8. 

To the present solution of a well-known difficulty, wliicli 
I find had been proposed by Michaelia, though until very 
lately I was not aware of the circumstance : to this solution 
it has been objected by Mr.DaTison, that the Law compre- 
hends both a moral code and a civil code, that it prescribes 
to private duty as well as to public duty, that it is a law of 
religion as well as a law of government : and tlie objection 
has been exemplified, in the commandment of the perfect 
love of God, in the tenth commandinent of the decalogue, 
and in other precepts of a similar description ; none of 
which can ever be reduced to the statutes of the land, to be 
administered and enforced on the rules of a civil govern- 
ment. See Davison's Discourses on Prophecy, p. 212, 213. 

Such an objection may seem plausible : but it does not, I 
think, possess ranch cogency. 

I. We are told, as if it were something peadiar to the 
Mosaic I.aw, that it comprehends both a moral code and a 
civil code, that it prescribes to privaie duty as well as to 
pvblic duty, and that it is a law oi religion as well as a law 
of government. 

But this matter, so far from being peculiar to the Mosaic 
Law, is, in truth, more or leas common to every code of 
statute law. Thus, when the statute law of England pro- 
hibits, under temporal sanctions, murder and theft and pro- 
fane oaths and sab bath -breaking, it is, in so far forth, a 
moral eode as well as a civil code t jt, in so far forth, is a 
law of religion as well as a law of government The circum- 
stance, therefore, inaccurately alleged as something peculiar 
to the Mosaic Law, furnishes no real objection to what I 
still venture to deem the true rationale of its exclusively 
temporal sanctions. 

II, But we are further told, by way of exemplification, 
that various commandments occur in the Mosaic Law, 
which can never be reduced to statutes of the land to be 
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was not, that they denied the typical expiatory 
iUent oi the I^al sin-Qfierings in respect' to 

administered and enforced on the rules of a civil govern^ 
ment : whence it is inferred, that the raJtUmale^ for which I 
contend, is of necessity inadmissible. 

1. This objection rests upon the tacit, but fallacious, 
assumption, that a temporal theocracy^ in the detail of its 
actual adminUtration, is not more perfect than a temporal 
human government. 

Here lies the fallacy : and, the moment that fallacy is 
exposed, the objection falls harmless to the ground. 

A violation of the eighth commandment and a violation 
of the tenth commandment of the decalogue are equally a 
breach of the moral Law. Yet, in the statute law of Eng- 
land, a breach of the eighth is visited by a temporal pe- 
nalty : while to a breach of the tenth no penalty is annexed. 
Of this and of other similar inequalities the reason is ob- 
vious. A mere human government can reach a breach of 
the eighth : but no mere human government can reach a 
breach of the tenth. On the other hand, a theocracy can, 
with equal ease and equal certainty, visit every offence : for 
a theocracy, in the detail of its administration, is perfect ; 
while every human government, in the detail of its admi- 
nistration, is of necessity imj>er/ec/. ^uXihis per fedionm. 
a theocracy does not alter its essential character. It still 
equally remains a temporal government : and it differs only 
from any other temporal government in the accidental cir- 
cumstance of its perfection. Various commandments, no 
doubt, occur in the Mosaic Law, which, in the case of mere 
human governments, can never be reduced to statutes of the 
laud to be administered and enforced on the rules of a civil 
goyernment. But this is solely owing to the necessary 
imperfection of such governments. In the case of the per^ 
feet Hebrew theocracy, this impossibility did not exist. On 
the contrary, every commandment was there reduced to the 
statute law of the land : and, in consequence, the breach of 
it was visited, on the strict principle of a femporo/ gbvern- 
n^ent^ with tejnporal pains and penalties. 



cases of moral transgression, but that they de- 
nied the phpical or infieretit efficacy of such sa- 

S. It may be said, that the magiatrates of Israel could no 
more visit with temporal punishment a breach of the tenth 
commandment, thun the magistrates of England could do : 
because a Hebrew mag'i^trate could no more prot'? against 
a man the crime of coveting, than an Engiisli magistrate. 

Undoubtedly he could not: hut here comes in that iden- 
tical perfection of a theocracy, to which a mere humaa 
government can never attain. Though the temporal ma- 
gistrates of Israel, like any other human temporal magis- 
trates, could only //lemsefcej punish what could be satisfac- 
torily proved against a person ; yet God, as an absolute 
temporal king, could do what no other temporal king could 
do. God could temporally punish every breach of the Law 
of Moses, which might elude the vigilance of the subordi- 
nate /luman magistrates : and, accordingly, in matter of 
fact, temporal rewards and punishments regularly followed 
both public and private obedience and disobedience. This 
mode of administering temporal sanctions on the part of the 
temporal theocrat of Israel produced that singular state of 
things, which of course is unknown under any government 
save ft theocracy : I mean an cxlraordinary providence. The 
entire Law of Moaes was the statute law of Israel r and, as 
the temporal king of Israel was at once omniscient and 
omnipotent, various commandments, which could not be 
reduced to the statute law of any other nation differently 
circumstanced, were without any difficulty reduced to the 
statute law of Israel to be administered and enforced by 
God himself on the rules of a civil government ; for offences, 
which his inferior magistrates could not reach, could always 
be penally visited by the supreme temporal head of the 
theocracy. Exod. xxx. 19 — 21. 

Even the precept of a perfect love to God, when viewed 
iheocratieally, was part and parcel of the statute law of 
Israel. For. in truth, what is it more, when God is a teni- 
poral prince, than a real profession of the highest fealty and 
allegiance ? Evcri/ human government requires the fealq^, 
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orifices. Under the one aspect^ they wete 
important 1 under the other aspect, they were 
worthless. The blood of bulls and of goats 
eould not take away sm^ either under the Levi- 
tical Dispensation or under the Patriarchal Dis- 
p^isation : but^ unless atonement for moral guilt 
had been the typical object of such sacrifices^ 
I see not by what possible mechanism they can 
be constructed into types of the alone morally 
efficacious sacrifice of Christ. 

4. In drawing the necessary distinction for 
which I contend, 1 deem myself fully warranted, 
not only by the very nature of the question, 
but also by the direct testimony of the inspired 
writer to the Hebrews. 

Mr. Davison maintains, that, with some trifling 
exceptions, the piacular sacrifices of the Law 
made atonement exclusively for ceremonial 

and allegiance of its subjects: but, from its imperfection 
each mere human government can enforce no itiore than 
the outward act of homage and obedience. A theocracy, 
on the other hand, being perfect ^ demands, not only the 
fealty of the overt &ct, but also the fealty of the heart and 
the affections. If this better homage was withdrawn, the 
offence, through the agency of an extraordinary providence, 
tiirha followed by a temporal punishment. Nearly the whole 
of the seventy-eighth Psalm is employed in the exemplifica- 
tion of this principle. 

I do hot perceive, that I have any need either to change 
or even to modify my statement in consequence of Mr. Da- 
viso'ti's objection. 
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transgressions : but the Apostle, if I righllji 
understand him, teaches a direcdy opposite 
doctrine. a 

Such an high-priesl, says he, became us, tcAiti 
is holy, Itamikss, undejiled, separate from sirmenf 
and made higher t/ian the heavens: who needelh 
not daili/, as those high-priests, to offer up sa- 
crifice, first for Ids own sins and then for thii\ 
people's; for this he did once, when he qffen 
up hhnself. For the Law maketh men Jiigh-priesl 
which ham infirmity: but the word of the oath, 
which was since the Law, maketh the Son, whffi 
is consecrated for evermore*. 

From this passage we learn, that the Levitical 
high-priests, uuder the Law, daily offered up 
sacrifice, both for their own sins, and for the 
sins of the people ; a matter, which it was no 
way necessary for our Lord to do : because, 
in the first place, he himself knew no sin pel 
sonally ; and because, in the second place, 
one devoteraent of himself for the sins of the 
world, being completely and truly efficacious^ 
required not any repetition. 

Such is the doctrine, which we learn from 
passage: and it is loo plain to be misappr&i 
hended. Both the necessary drift of the Apostle's 

• Heb. vii. 26—28. See also Ileb. v. : 
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entire argument, and the very management of 
his peculiar phraseology, compel us to believe, 
that the daily sin-ofFering, devoted by the Levi- 
tical priesthood, was designed to atone, not 
merely for ceremo7ilal offences, but likewise for 
mora/ transgressions of whatsoever description. 

In fact, the sole question is, Whether the sins, 
here spolten of, were ceremonial or moral. 

Now the language of the Apostle imperiously 
precludes the idea, that they were ceremonial. 

The levilkal high-priests, says the inspired 
writer^ offered up sacrifice daili/, first for their oion 
sins, and then for the sim of the people. But 

■ tais * thing Christ did once, when he offered up 
Jmself 
This thing Christ did once. What, then, was 
it, that Christ once accomplished? 

Christ did realh/, what the successive high- 
priests did only ti/picalli/. In point of design 
and intent, each did the same thing; and that 

I SAME thing was the making of atonement for moral 
traiiigression : but the levitical sacrifices were 
meritoriously ineflicacious ; the evangelical sa- 
Cifice was meritoriously efficacious. Still, in 
import and in design, the several sacrifices were 
idbpNtical. The Apostle assures us, that here 

J 
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there was no difference. Under the Law, the. 
high-priests offered up sacrtjice duiiy for sin. But 
THIS thing Christ did once, when he offered up 
himself. What the high-priests did, Christ did: 
what Christ did, the high-priests did. If Christ's 
devotement of himself were a sacrifice for mobaj. 
transgression; the emphatic word this deter- 
mines, that such also was the character of the 
daily levitical sacrifice. 

5. It is not unworthy of notSj as tending yet 
additionally to shew, how greatly Mr. Davison 
has misapprehended the language of David, 
that the Jews themselves, in exact agreement 
with the inspired author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, suppose and have long supposed, that 
the sacrifices under the Law were intended to 
expiate, not only ceremonial, but likewise moral, 
offences. 

This is evident from the purport of the prayers, 
which they assert to have been used by the 
high-priest on the great annual day of expiation ; 
when, as the Apostle teaches us, he offered blood 
for himself and for the errors of the people*. 

Two of these prayers have been preserved' 

* Heb. ix, 7. If any one should contend, from the 
Apostle's use of the word ay\imtt.!ira in this test, that invo- 
luntary breaches of the ceremonial I-aw were alone in- 
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in the Mishna : and I subjoin them, as shewing 
the doctrine of the ancient Hebrew Church 
relative to the nature and object of the levitioal 
sin-offerings. 

1 beseech thee, Lord, we have sinned, we have 
offended, we have rebelled mi thy sight, I and mf 
famib/. I beseech thee, Lord, r&nit now the 
sins, the offences, and the rebellions, by which we 
have si7ined a)^d offended and rebelled, I and my 
fmnibf. As it is written in the Law of thy servant 
Moses: In this day, there shall be an expiation 
of you and a purification from ail your si}is ; before 
the Lord ye shall be purified. 

»J beseech thee, Lord, we have sinned, we have 
offended, we have rebelled in thy sight, I and my 
family and the som of Aaro7i thy holy people, I 
beseech thee, Lord, remit now the sins, the of- 
fences, the rebellions, by ichich we have sinned and 
offended and rebelled in thy sight, I and myfamih/, 
^^ and the sons of Aaron thy holy people. As it 
^ft is written in the Law of thy servant Moses: In 
^f this day, there sliall be an expiation of you and 
a purification from aliyovr sins ; before the Lord 
y.e shall be punfied. 

I tended, he would do well to read the learned Outram'a 
lemarks on the term. See OuCriuti. de Sacrif. lib. i. c. 13. 
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Exactly similar, on behalf of the sins 
rebellions of the whole people, was the praJtS'l 
offered up over the scape-goat and his fellow. 

Nor were these supplications confined to the 
greater and mofe important sin-ofierings : they 
were individually put up, for his own special 
sins, by each person when he sacrificed. Lay- 
ing his hands upon the head of the victim 
to intimate the transfer of his offences, the 
sinner, according to Maimonides, prayed 
manner following. 

I beseech thee, Lord, I have siii?ied, I /tate 
offended, I have rebelled, I have done this and that. 
Now, therefore, J repent me : and let this victim I 
be my expiation. 

In the place of the formula, 1 hare done tfk 
and that, the sacrificer specifically mentions 1 
sin to be expiated by his victim : and, by t 
imposition of hands, the Jews understand the 
sacrificer to pray ; "Let this victim be subitituted 
in my place, so that upon the head of my ■■ 
may fall the evil which I liave deserved*. 

No person, I think, can imagine, that, ' 
these prayers, the only offences intended ]vrd 
ceremonial offences. Evidently, they are co§ 
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* See Outrun, de Sacrif. lib. i. c, la. § x. it. 



qeived and e^iMressed in the eitact, ^V^^ ^^^ 
form of the recorded prayer of Darnel*. 

Thus, so far as I can judge, the very basis 
of Mr. Davison's objection fails: and thus 
the retrogradatipn, which in principle he rightly 
censures, is found in point of fact to have no 
existence. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Respecting the Objection founded on the Declaration^ 
that the Si/stem of the Gospel is a Mystery^ which 
was hidden of old Time, but which now is made 
manifest. 

We read in Holy Writ, that the Dispensation of 
the Gospel is a mystery^ which has been hidden 
from ages and from generations, but which now 
at length is made manifest to the saints of Qodf. 

On this passage, and on others of a similar 
purport, Mr. Davison has constructed yet an- 
other objection to the system,. which would assign 
the divine institution of piacular sacrifice. to the 
Patriarchal Dispensation. 

* See Dan. ix. 4 — 19. 

t C0I0S8. L 26, Compare Ep^ffs^ iu..9i. . i 
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" The doctrine of the atonemefit," says he, 
" is of the very essence of the Christian Faith : 
" it is the chief article of its characteristic 
" system : but it is also that one point of its 
" system, which is among the latest touched 
" upon in the predictions of prophecy ; not 
" being directly introduced into a specific no- 
" tice, so tar as I know, before the predictions 
" of the prophet Isaiah. For, although some 
" of the prophetic psalms foreshew the sufferings 
" of the Messiah, they do not exhibit the vka- 
" rioiis and expiatoiy import of those sufferings, 
" as the prophecy of Isaiah does. The un- 
" searchable nature, therefore, of this doctrine 
" of Ihii atonement, and Its late appearance in 
'*■ the volume of prophecy, equally tend to dis- 
*' countenance the belief, either that man had: 
" explored, by means of sacrifice or by ai 
" other prophetic sign, or that God had 
" municated, in the prime of the world, a kno' 
" ledge of this the most transcendent part of 
" counsel in the Evangelical Dispensation. 

" We are confirmed in this negative belief, 
" by some significant testimonies in the New 
" Testament. For the si/stem of the Gospel Is 
" described there, as the mysieri/, which hath 
" been kidfrom a^es and from generations, but jwi 
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*' is made manifest to his saints * : z& the mystery, 
*^ fvMch^ from the beginning of the worlds hath 
'• keen hid in God'f. These passages do not 
*^ import, that no disclosure of the plan of the 
*' Oospel redemption had been granted to the 
^ foregone ages; but no disclosure sujfficient to 
** put men in possession of the perfect truth. 
" Prophecy had been a continual and advancing 
" developement of it. The same Apostle, there- 
" fore, describes the Gospel of God, as that 
" which he had promised afore by his Prophets 
in the Holy Scripture ^ ; and as the revelation 
of the Mystery^ which was kept secret since 
the world began, but now is made manifest, 
** and by the scriptures of the prophets § ; and as 
^' being witnessed by the Law and the prophets. 

^^ These are passages, which refer us to 
*• no U7iioritten communications, explanatory of 
" this great secret of God ; but to the authentic 
" evidence of the Law and the prophets, con- 
" tained in the Scripture ||." 

I. Such, in form, is Mr. Davison's objection. 
Its cogency I must confess myself unable to 
discover. In reality, it is eflfectively answered 
even by Mr. Davison himself. 

* Coloss. i. 26. t Ephes. lii. 9. + Rom. i. 2. 

' ^ Rom. xvi. i5. II Incpxtjy p. 161, IGS. 
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"nie substance of what the learned writer here 
maintains, is precisely what I myself also main- 
tain. I contend only for the primitive know- 
ledge of the doctrine of an atonement, shadowed 
out by the significant rite of piacular sacrifice. 
With respect to the degree of that knowledgi 
different persons, according as they estimate th^ 
weight of the evidence which presents itself, 
will obviously entertain different opinions. But 
the degree of such knowledge is not the point 
in debate. Our discussion respects the exist- 
ence of the doctrine, not the circumstantial extent 
to which the doctrine was revealed. On this 
latter question, there will be a considerable dif- 
ference of opinion even among those, who stre- 
nuously hold the affirmative of the former ques- 
tion. With this latter question, therefore, in 
our present discussion, Mr. Davison and myself 
have no manner of concern. The sole poipJ 
to be determined, is : Whether the texts, adduct 
by Mr. Davison, are hostile to the opinion, 'A^tf^ 
the doctrine of an atonement through the medium M 
of piacukr sacrifice was revealed at the ueij 
commencement of the Patriarciial Dispensatio 
Let this point be determined by Mr. Davisi 
himself. 
. .,'' These passages,'' says he, " do not import 
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" that no disclosure of the plan of the Gospel 
*' redemption had been granted to the foregone 
" ages ; but no disclosure sufficient to put men 
" in posxension of Ike perfect truth." 

I ask no more than the present concession. 
If our texts forbid not the necessary belief, that 
the doctrine of an atonement was revealed under 
the Law : I see not, why they should forbid the 
argued belief, that the doctrine of an atonement 
was revealed under Patriarchism. The measure 
of the knowledge, I repeat it, is not the question 
between us ; the true question is, simply, the 
existence of tbe knowledge. Hence, if the texts 
deny not the existence of the knowledge to the 
Levitical Dispensation : I am at a loss to com- 
prehend, why they must be interpreted, as 
denying the existence of the knowledge to the 
Patriarchal Dispensation. 

II. Mr. Davison's statement of the present 
objection is marked by a certain indistinctness, 
whichj after all, may possibly have led me to 
misapprehend his meaning. 

The statement, as given above, divides itself 
into three paits. Throughout its middle part, 
Mr. Davison seems to understand the Apostle's 
word Mystery in the sense of The si/stem of the 
Gospel or in the sense of The general plan of 
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Gospel Redemption. Yet, if we may judge both 
from its earlier part and from its concluding part, 
he would confine the import of the word Mystt 
to The tpcdal doctrine of the Atonement. 

Now, so far as I can judge, Mr. Davison has 
no more right to confine the word Mystery to 
Tht special doctrine of the atonement, than Bishop 
Warburton had to confine it to The special doc- 
trine of a future retribiiton/ state. Each Hmita" 
tion is alike arbitrary and erroneous, 
Mystery, which from the beginning of the woi 
had been hid with God, was not either this ot 
that particular doctrine of Christianity: but, as 
Mr. Davison in the middle part of his statement 
well expresses its import, it was The whoU 
system of the Gospel or The entire plan of tb^ 
Gospel Redemption. u 

We may perhaps wonder, why so acute a mani'' 
as Mr. Davison should gratuitously introduce 
such a measure of indistinctness into his pre- 
sent objection. The enigma is solved in 
concluding part of his statement. 

St. Paul had described the great MyaU 
as having been promised by God's prophets 
the Holy Scripture, and as having been gradually 
opened by the scriptures of tbe prophets before 
its final complete manifestation. 
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On such descriptions Mr. Davison remarks : 
" These are passages, which refer us to no 
" unwritten communications, explanatory of this 
" secret of God ; but to the authentic evidence 
*' of the Law and the prophets, containerf in 
" the scripture." 

He had contended, that we have no revelation 
of the doctrine of an atonement, until it was 
communicated through the medium of the written 
Law. Here, then, he is willing to exhibit St. 
Paul, as speaking the same language with him- 
self. For, in regard to the doctrine of an atone- 
ment, that great secret of God which is cha- 
racterised by the alleged lateness of its appear- 
ance, the Apostle, according to Mr. Davison, 
refers us to no imwritten communications, but 
to the authentic written evidence of the Law and 
the prophets. 

With respect to the objection as ihm exhi- 
bited, I should say, in the first place, that we 
have no right to confine the word Mystery to 
The special doctrine of the atonement; and, in the 
second place, I should say, that the very neces- 
sity of the case demonstrates St. Paul to have 
been setting up no such opposition of written 
to imwritten communication, as is plainly ne- 
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cesaary to: the effectiveness of Mr, Daviscm's 
objectiwL 

The Mystery, as I have already observed, 
is not The spaciul doctrine of an Alonement in 
particular, but The whole system of the Gosjxl 
or The entire plan of Gospel Redemption: and, 
although this Mystery was doubtless in a state 
of gradual revelation by the scriptures of the 
prophets, we are surely not to conclude from the 
language of St. Paul, that therefore there vpas 
NO revelation of it before the existence of the 
ivr'Uten word. If we adopt such a conclusion, 
we shall indeed make short work with the Patri- 
archal Dispensation: for, in that case, it would 
follow, that, since there was no written word 
under the Patriarchal Dispensation, tliere could, 
have been no disclosure of The system of 
Gospel or of The plan of Gospel Redempti 
notwithstanding that the promise of the womaifii 
seed, and the enunciation of a blessing upoa 
all nations from a descendant of Abraham, and 
the express prediction of a Saviour to be born 
from the house of Judah, had all been deliven 
anterior to the existence, so far at least as 
know, of any divinely-accredited writings. 

The truth is, while for the gradual develop! 
,iuiof| y-^ • 
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^ment of. tlie ■ Mysteiy St. Paul most accurately 
refers us to the scriptures of the prophets, he 
does not therefore, as Mr. Davison would imply, 
EXCLUDE those unwritten notices of The system 
of the Qospel, which we know to have existed 
during the patriarchal ages and anterior to any 
tbritten communication. In other words St, Paul 
does not set up ivritten communications in oppo- 
sition to and in exclusion of unwritten communi- 
■cations: for, if he did, he would plainly shut out 
the patriarchal rehgionists from all knowledge 
of the plan of Gospel Rethmption. 

It may be said, that the once unwritten com- 
. munications of Patriarchism were afterward by 
Moses committed to wrifiug. 
' Undoubtedly it may be so said : but then, 
according to the evident tenor of Mr, Davison's 
objection (at least if I rightly understand that 
objection), this is no satisfactory replication to 
my answer. 

During the space of more than two thousand 
five hundred years, those, who flourished under 
tlie Patriarchal Dispeusation, had no written 
communications. Hence, if written communi- 
cations be essential to any even the smallest 
knowledge of the plan of Gospel Redemption, 
^H the patriarchal religionists must, in every point. 
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have been totally ignorant of it : a monstrous po- 
sition, which Mr. Davison himself contradicts ; for 
he justly asserts, that^ in the originally-MHUjW/ien 
divine promise that the seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpcjit's head, is comprehended 1 
prospect of man's redemption*. 



CHAPTER VII. 




RespecHng the Objection, that the Idea of an Animal 
couching at the Door of Cain is inconsistent with 
the recorded Profession of Cain, J 

As I have now disposed of Mr. Davison's more" 
serious objections, I may be allowed to notice 
one, which he urges indeed, but which he con- 
fesses to be of less moment. 

With respect to the proposed translation oiM 
the text in Genesis, A sin-offering couciielk t 
the door, " there is," says Mr. Davison, 
" want of aptitude and felicity in it to Cain')^ 
" manner of life ; of whom it is said 
^' before, that he was a tiller of the ground, i 
" a keeper of sheep.- and therefore the id^ 

* Inquiry, p. IGT, 168, 
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'* of the animal couching at the d^cff does not 
^* come home, with its images, so naturaliy to 
'' him*/' 

I have hitherto, from pure civility and from 
a decent unwillingness to wrangle about un- 
certaintieSi obsequiously followed the common 
opinion, that the door, mentioned in the litigated 
passage, was the property of Cain. But, when 
Mr. Davison makes that unprowd opinion the 
professed basis of an argument against the 
interpretation, which I have thought it expedient 
to adopt; it doubtless becomes necessary, that 
I should forthwith remonstrate against the ad- 
mission of so very compendious a process. 

Archbishop Magee, whom Mr. Davison is 
specially combating, understands, though quite 
incidentally, the door, spoken of in the present 
passage, to have been Cain's doorf. 

Of this circumstance Mr. Davison avails him- 
self: for he forthwith builds upon it an objection, 
deduced from the fratricide*s recorded manner 
of life. 

Cain was a tiller of the ground^ not a keeper 
of sheep. Hence it is incongruous and uiina-i 
tural to suppose, that an animal victim should 

* Inquiry, p. 53, 54. 

t Discour. on Atonem« and Sacrif. voL ii. p. 288. 
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be couching at the door of the agricttlluri 



Cain*. 



linly 



I. The stress of the object 
upon the appropriation of the door. 

We can scarcely suppose, argues Mr. Davison, 
that an animal victim would be couching oppor- 
tunely at ike door of Cain the 
cuitwist. At Abel's door, it might have bi 
couching: at Cain's door, we are somewhat sin 
prised to note its appearance. 

Thus, in form, runs the objection. But wh< 
did Mr. Davison learn, that the door spoken 
of was the door of Cain? In the history, not 
a syllable is said, which authorises any sU" 
appropriation. 

Were I to assert, that the door in questii 
was the door, not of Cain's tent, but of a tent 
or tabernacle, set apart by the primeval family, 
as a consecrated oratory or chapel, for the pur- 
poses of devotion : I should have quite as good 
ground for making this assertion, as Mr. Da- 
vison can have for assuming the door to be the 
door of Cain's own tent. In the abstract, 
matter is left free for debate or conjecture 
the abstract, if Scripture does not say that the^ 
door was the door of an oratory, neither does it 

Lui vi'i* Comjiare Inquiry, j). 4T ivith y. 53. 
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say that the door was attached to the tent of 
Cain. 

Thus staads the matter in the abstract : but, 
in point of regular debate, I think I could give 
some plausible reasons in favour of the hypo- 
thesis of the oratory : while I cannot imagine 
even so much as a single plausible reason 
which the ingenuity of Mr, Davison could give 
in favour of the other hypothesis. I will not 
alarm him, however, with the awful prospect 
of a copious dissertation upon the subject : I shall 
content myself with remarking, that, even inde- 
pendendy of every other consideration, the very 
phraseology of the passage is plainly much 
more favourable to the former conjecture than 
to the latter. It is not said, At thy door; but, 
At THE door*. Now, if we suppose God to 
have spoken oracularly from the adytum, before 
which the sacrifices of the two brothers were 
offered: we shall at once perceive the reason 
and the propriety of the present phraseology. 
But, if, by the expression, we suppose the Lord 
to have meant the door of Cain's dwdling-place.- 
we shall be left, unavailingly to conjecture, why 
he should indefinitely have said At tue door, 
rather than definitely At thy door. 

• The original Hebrew, not being emphatic, simply runs 
nns^ At ^oor. 
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The eminently-learned Lightfoot, whom I can- 
not but think to have been reprobated far too 
disdainfully by Mr. Davison, has doubtless 
marred, by a sort of ill-advised anachronism, 
what would otherwise have been a reasonable 
and consistent explanation. I find it difficult, 
indeed, to believe, tliat Moses introduced the 
Lord, as speaking of a sin-offenng h/ing at the 
door, in proleptic allusion to the circumstance, 
that, under the Imw, thu victims for sacrifice were 
aiioays brought to the door of tlie tabernacle *: 
but I should gready hesitate to censure the 
opinion, that th& victims for sacrifice, during 
the primitive ages, were brought to the door of 
the consecrated sacellmn, and that the ordinance 
il'as thence derived into the Levitical Dispema- 

ti07f\. 

The whole of this, it may be said, is a matter of 
pure speculation. Doubtless it is ; but then I ven- 
ture to think, that the appropriation of the door to 
Cain is a matter of pure speculation also. Hence, 
unless Mr. Davison can pnovii that the door belong- 
ed to Cain, he clearly, on the principles of sound 



* Mos eiat, cui ut notissimo Moses si 
ilavit, collocare sacrificia ad fores sanctuarij. Obaervat. in 
Uen.o.iv. jr. 

t Respecting the derivation of inaitera from the Patri- 
archal into xh6 Lefitlcal tMspensation, see iby Hor. Mosaic, 
hook ii. sect. i. chap, l. § vii. 1> Sad Edit. 
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reasoning, can have no right to make the mere 
gratuitous assumption of the fact the basis of 
an objective argument, however small (as he 
himself confesses) may be the moment of that 
argument. As for the objection itself, I think as 
lightly of it as Mr. Davison can do : but I must 
ever strenuously protest against the principle 
upon which it is founded ; for when analysed, 
that principle is nothing better than a complete 
-degging of the question. 

■ II, Still it may be urged, that, whether the 
door was the door of an oratory or the door of 
.jCain's tent (respecting which matter, we, in 
vtruth, know nothing certain) ; it were inept and 
>infeUcitous to expect that an agriculturist should 
be ready provided with an animal victim. 

In such an expectation, I perceive neither the 
want of aptitude nor the want of felicity, which 
Mr, Davison alleges against it. 

On the supposition, that God himself had 
ordained the rite of expiatory sacrifice (and let 
it be remembered, that the whole of Mr. Davi- 
Ison's objection is professedly directed against 
this supposition) ; the breeder and rearer of 
cattle must obviously, in the very nature of 
things, have been the sole provider of the ap- 
pointed animal victims, Abel might freely give 
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his produce to his father and to his brother : or 
he might. Id the way of barter, exchange it for 
their produce. This is immaterial to our solution 
of the difficulty ; but it is quite certain, that, 
if Abel were the only keeper of sheep, all 
the animal victims, whether offered by himself 
or by his father or by his brother, must have 
been furnished from his stock exclusively ; 
unless indeed we are to suppose, that Abel 
selfislily refused to accommodate his relatives, 
and that the stated sacrifice, at the end of days 
or at its regularly appointed time, might some- 
times of plain necessity be deferred, until Adam 
and Cain had procured their victims by hunting. 
Abel, then, would severally provide a lamb 
both for Cain and for himself: and, to the lamb, 
thus provided by Abel for Cain, and tlience 
couching ready for sacrifice at the door of the 
sacred tabernacle, the words of the Lord may 
well and aptly be thought to refer. 

Under this aspect, I deem the passage 
vourabk, rather than unfavourable^ to the ex] 
sition whicli I have adopted. 

Abel, according to custom, had brought a 
lamb for Cain. Cain, in the unholy pride pf 
his high speculations, refused to devote it as an 
expiatory sacrifice. If thou docst well, said 
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Wliatever is first, is true : wJiatever is of more 
recent origin, is ipwn'oHS*. 

This sound canon holds universally good, in 
regard to the vital and essential doctrines of 
Christianity : but I doubt, whether it be equally 
applicable to what I would contradistinctively 
call opim'ois. The reason of such a difierence,_ 
between doctrines and opinions, is almost sel 
evident. 

Whatever doctrines are essential to Christian- 
ity, those doctrines must have been taught and 
held from the very first predication of the Gos- 
pel: for, to assert the contrary, is, in effect, 
to assert a contradiction. Hence novelty in doc- 
trine stands self-convicted of error. But opinions, 
though perfectly true, may very possibly be only 
of modern growth: for. in a considerable de- 
gree, they rest upon critical discussion; and, 
as an opzm'o?* may happen not to be discussed 
until a recent period, its late establishment is 
no necessary indication of its falsehood. 

To the class of opiniom, rather than to thd 
class of doctnnes strictly so called, I would refefli 
the system, which maintains the divine institjition \ 



" Id esse veruin, quodcunque primum: id esse aduUerui 
quodcunque posterius. Tertull, adv. Prax. § S, Open 1 
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of piacular sacrifice at the commencement of the 
Patriarckal Dispmisalion. That system involves, 
indeed, much, which dodnnciUi/ I esteem of the 
very highest importance ; but itself I am wilHng 
to call an opinion rather than a doctrine. And, 
accordingly, since its final adoption or its final 
rejection depends altogetlier upon critical dis- 
cussion and diligent examination, I do not 
apprehend, that the evidence in its favour can 
be either increased by its antiquity or dimi- 
nished by its modernness. 

An objection, however, is brought against it by 
Mr. Davison, on the professed score of its novelti/. 

" Either there has been," says he, " some 
" essential mistake, or a singular misfortune, 
" in the several determinations of this question. 
" For the Fathers of the Christian Church, 
" in its first days, read the Old Testament, and 
" understood the doctrine of the New ; and 
" thei/ thought, that Abel offered his sacrifice 
" of his own will, though they knew that no- 
" thing but the will of God could be found 
" in the sacrifice of Christ: and thus they held 
" an opinion of the oiigin of sacrifice, which 
" it has become the object of modern theology, 
'* not merely to disprove, but to defame ; as 
■ if it were incompatible with all reverence, 
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*' either for the Mosaic or the Christian religioiu 
" This, at the best, is a cheerless and uasa- 
" tisfactory state of the controversy. For, 
" although the Fathers of t!ie Church are to 
" be reckoned, neither infallible, nor free from 
" serious error : yet it is a mortification to 
" our charity, in our communion with them, to 
" find, that any important opinion, which thei/ 
" have taught, should be deemed to be at 
" variance with the foundations of our faith. 
" One would vi'ish to think, there might be 
" piety and safety in their errouri although, if 
" «ie have been blessed, in later times, with 
" some superior light, there can be no reason 
" for us, to retain their mistakes, but only to 
" spare their memory. But, when the primitive 
" Fathers took their impression, from the Scrip- 
" ture history, concerning the, first appointment 
" of sacrifice; I believe that they derived it 
" by reading, in this instance, with a candour 
*' and ingenuousness of mind which u-e should 
*' do well to imitate"*. 

This objection, here stated at large, is thought 
by Mr. Davison to be so important, that, ex- 
clusively of the passage which has just been 
cited, he either adduces it or refers to it no less 

• loqairy, p. 146, 147. 
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than six several times : and, in the course of 
these several adductions or references, he takes 
occasion to intimate, that the system, reprobated 
by him on the score of its palpable noveity, 
FIRST sprang up in the age of the Puritans ; 
that is to say, during the period (I suppose) 
of the seventeenth century*. 

The last-alleged fact, I mean Ihe pttritrmicul 
origin of the system, he states in a manner, 
■which leaves no ambiguity in regard to what 
he deems the universal sentiments of the earhf 
ecclesiastical writers. 

" To return," says he, " to the opinion of 
" the Fathers respecting the human imtitution 
" of sacrifice ; their consent, in that opinion, 
" was not left unnoticed by Hammond. He 
I *' took his part with the primillce, against the 
*• modem and puritan, doctrine: and the rise 
*' of sacrifice was an exemplification of the more 
" recent subject in dispute, concerning Will- 
" worship. Abel's oblation, which the Fathers 
" generally observe not to have been by any pre- 
" cept from God, was a precedent to him, both 
" in the instance of the rile, and in the primi^ 
" tive authority" f. 
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+ Inquiry, p. 192. Hammond's Works, Tol, i. p. S37. 
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From the present passage, combined with 
Mr. Davison's other statements, 1 conclude him 
to enounce, as setting forth undoubted matters 
of fact, the two following positions ; that Thv. 
Fathers universally taught the mere human 
institution of primitive jxttriarc/ial sacrifice; and 
that The notion of its divine institution originated, 
at a tiery late period, with some fantastical inin 
voting spectdatists among the modern Puritans. 

These two positions I understand Mr. Davistwi 
to maintain: and each of these two positions 
I undertake to controvert. 

I. As the vouchers for his opinion, relative 
to the CONSENT of the Fathers touching the human 
institution of primitive patriarcfial sacrifice, Mr. 
Davison refers to Spencer and Outram*. 

I have carefully followed him to both those 
eminent writers: but, certainly, I have expe- 
rienced no small measure of surprise and dis- 
appointment. 

Mr. Davison refers to them, as bringing full 
and complete evidence, that The Fathers univer- 
sally taught the mere human origin of primitive 
patriarc/ial sacrifice : and, upon the strength of 



• Inquiry, p. 190, 191. Outram. de Sacrif, lib. i, c. 1. 
§ VI. p. 7— !I. Spencer, de Leg. Heb. Rit. lib. iii. diasart. 
S. cap. 1. sect. S. vol. ii. p. 1!>3 — 125. Hag. Cgmit. 168St 
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this full and complete evidence, he pronounces, 
that The nation of its divine origin is a mere 
MODERN Jigment, excogitated in the presuniptuomly 
speculative age of innovating Puritanism. 

But what ia the evidence, which Spencer and 
Outram reallj/ adduce? In good sooth, they 
joindy bring forward no more than four of the 
early ecclesiastical writers, who venture ex- 
plicitly or implicatively to assert the human 
origin qfpnmilive patriarchal sacrifice. 

The FOUR early writers, thus produced by 
them, are, Justin Martyr; John Chrysostom; 
the ancient unknown author of Questions and 
Ansicers to the Orthodox, a production which is 
commonly printed with the works of Justin Mar- 
tyr; and the writer of the work denominated 
Apostolical Constitutions. 

Of the four early theologians, thus adduced 
by Spencer and Outram, the three last are posi- 
tive and explicit in their assertion : whUe, of 
the first, Justin Martyr to wit, we gather the 
sentiments, rather by impUcation, than in conse- 
quence of any direct avowal. As circumcision, 
says he, commenced from Abraham : so the sab- 
bath, and SACRIFICES, and oblations, and festivals, 
commeticed from Moses. Thus speaks Justin : 
^^■nd, though he does not express himself with the 
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absolute precision of the others ; yet, since he 
intimates, that the observance of the sabbath 
and the rite of sacrifice originated, as matters of 
religious obligation, from the Hebrew legislator, 
I readily allow, that, by necessary implication, 
he makes patriarchal sacrifice to be of human 
origin. 

Through the joint medium, therefore, of Ou- 
tram and of Spencer, precisely four of the early 
ecclesiastical writers are adduced by Mr. Da- 
vison, for the purpose of establishing the large 
assertion, that The Fathers unanimously mah 
tained mid taught the mere human origin of 
?nitwe patriarchal sacrifice. 

With respect to myself individually, a 
claim not to have accomplished the mighty tasi 
of perusing the works of all the old ecclesiastii 
writers, I will certainly not venture to say, that 
710 more than four maintain such an opinion : 
but this I will say, that no more than four have 
been mediately adduced by Mr. Davison in su] 
port of his very extensive asseveration, 

1. The person, who turns to Spencer and 
Outram according to Mr. Davison's reference, 
will perhaps, upon a rapid inspection of their, 
pages, be surprised, that I should limit his wil 
nesses to the number four: but, if that persoi 
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will take the trouble to consider the case some- 
what more attentively, he will, I believe, find me 
perfectly correct. 

Unless I labour under a complete misappre- 
hension, the true state of the matter may be laid 
down in manner following. 

Outram cites at large Chrysostom and the 
author of Questions and Aimoers to the Orthodox, 
as directly asserting, what doubtless they do 
directly assert, the human institution of jmmttive 
patriarchal sacrifice : while, to Justin Martyr, 
Irenseus, TertuUian, Theodoret, and Cyril of 
Alexandria, he only refers, as intimating, that 
God introduced the rite of sacrifice into the Law, 
because the people had been accustomed to such a 
mode of worship in Egi/pt *. 

Thus writes Outram : but Spencer's citations 
or references are all professedly made for the 
purpose of establishing, not the former, but the 
latter, of these two positions f . His object is to 

* Outram, de Sacrif. lib. i. c, 1. § vi. p. 7, 8. 

t In the concluding chapter, indeed, of his Dissertation on 
the Principle and Origin of Sacrifice, Dr. Spencer contends, 
though with some degree of prudent hesitation, that The 
patriarchs qffh-ed sacrifice, only through the impulse of a spon. 
Ti-VBOvs piety, and not in consequence of any divine institu- 
tion r but the various passages from the Fathers, which he 
cites or refers to in the^r*( chapter of his diaaertation, and 
to which Mr. Davison remands us as bis authority, are ad^ 
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shew, that The rii& of sacrifice was adopted into 
the haw of Moses through condescension to the 
weakness of the people, loko, having besn fami- 
liariaed to it in Egypt, would have been dissatisfied 
without it, and who, if not allowed to sacrifice to 
God, would have been tempted to sacrifice to the 
da}io7i-god9 of Paganism : and, for this purpose, 
he cites at large Justin Martyr, Origen, Ter- 
tulliau, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Cyril of Alex- 
andria, and Epiphanius of Salamis ; while he 
contents himself with referring to Irenseus, Je- 
rome, Procopius, Eucherius, Anastasius, and 
the author of the Apostolic Comtitutiom whom he 



duced only to shew, that Sacrifice was ma/^ an ordiiumce 
the Mosaic Law, because the people had Seen accustomed 
in Egypt, and because, if not permitted to sacrifiee to God, 
would lie tempted to sacrijke to demoits. 

When Dr. Spencer, in hia concludiTig chapter, wouW 
utablish the distinct position, that Sacrifice was not a pri- 
mitive BiviNK iitslitulion ; he then asserts, 1 allow, tliat This 
position may be defended by the testimony of almost all the 
ancient Fathers. Yet, in proof of hia large assertion, though 
not quite so large as that of Mr. Davison, he actually bringt 
forward no more than thrse witnesses ; namely, John Chry- 
soatoiD, the aathor of the Apostolic Gotistitutiom, and the 
author of Questioiu and Answers to the Orliuydox 
Works of Justin Martyr. 

He might have added yet a focrtu witness, Justin Marl 
himself: but, in this chapter, be omits him, con6ding the 
proof of his assertion to three witnesses only. Compare 
Spencer, de Leg. Heb. Rit. lib. iii. dissert. £. cap. 1. sect. 
2. with Ibid. cap. 4. sect 1- 
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elsewhere quotes in full *, and who (I readily 
admit) is direct to Mr. Davison's purpose -j-. 

Now these writers certainly vouch for the 
opinion which Spencer wished to establish ; and 
FOUR, out of the entire number cited by him- 
self and Outram, incidejitaUi/ maintain also the 
HUMAN origui of primitive patriarchal sacrifice: 
but, so far at least as I have had an opportunity 
of examining, with the exception of those pour, 
they say nothing in favour of the special opinion 
which Mr. Davison has undertaken to advocate. 
They are silent, as to the human origin of pri- 
miiipe patriarchal sacrifice: they merely say, 
] whether truly or falsely, that The rite of sacrifice 
I »WM introduced into the Law of Moses through 
God's condescension to the Egyptianistng weakness 
of the people. 

2, It may be urged, however, that, in saying 
this, they virtually at least deny the divine origin 
qf primitive patriarchal sacrifice, and thence that 
they virtualli/ at least teach its mere human 
erigin. 

Such is the aspect, under which Dr. Outram 



' Spencer, de Leg. Heb. Rit. lib. iii, dissert. 2, cap. 4. 
I Beet 1. vol. ii. p. 147. 
^ t ibid. lib. iii. dissert. 3, cap. 1. eect. 2. vol. ii. p. 1S3— 
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would view the question : and such, as I con- 
clude from his reference, is the opinion ako of 
Mr. Davison. 

The Fathers, says Dr. Outram, would neepr 
have intimated, that the rite of sacrifice was intro' 
diiced into the Law through Qod's condescamon to 
the Egj/ptianism of the Israelites, had th&/ believed 
that it ivas divinely imtituted from the veryfoun^ 
dation of the ^oorld. For it could not have escaped 
their notice, that, if God had first enjoined the rite 
of sacrifice upon the parents of the hnnan race, he 
might, without any reference to the practice of 
Egypt, have similarly enjoined it upon the Israelites 
at the epoch of their exodus *. 

Of this estimate, I more than doubt the cor- 
rectness. An assertion, be it right or be it 
wrong, that Sacrifice icas introduced into the Law 
through condescension to the Egyptianism of the 
people, affords no legitimate proof, that the per- 
son, who hazarded the assertion, held the mere 
HUMAN origin of primitive patriarchal sacrifice. 
Such a person could not but have known, that the 
rite of sacrifice existed anterior to the rise of 
pagan idolatry. Hence his notion, that The rite 
icas condescmsicely adopted into the Law from the 
Paganism of Egypt, leaves the question, as to 

• See Outram. de Sacrif. lib, i. cap, 1, § ti. p. 8, 9. 
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the pritnitice origin of sacrifice, entirely open. 
Paganism, which is nothing else than corrupted 
Patriarchism, certainly incaited not the rite. On 
the contrary. Paganism, whether in Egypt or 
elsewhere, merely borrowed the rite from pure 
Patriarchism, which already/ possessed it : and, 
unless a writer explicitly declares such to be his 
opinion, we are not warranted in concluding that 
he held the human oi-igin of pHmitice patriardtitl 
sacrifice, simply because he imagined sacrifice to 
have been immediaith/ adopted into the Law 
from the practice of Paganism, through conde- 
scension to the superstitious weakness of the 
people. 

In reaUty, some of those very Fathers, who 
arc adduced as supposing that sacrifice was 
adopted into the Laic from the ritual of Eg^pt, 
hold language, notwithstanding, which, if it does 
not absolutely demonstrate, certainly seems to 
import, that they believed its primitive divine 
institution. Thus, according to Cyril of Alex- 
andria, God accepted the sacrifice of Abel and re- 
jected the sacrifice of Caiii> because it wasfittm^\ 
tlutt posterity should learn from those, with ichom 
the ordiiiatice commenced, now they might blame- 

LGBSLY OFFEH UNTO GOD HIS MEET AND DUE HO- 
NOURS : a sentiment, which does not seem very 
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consistent with the notion of the mere humi 
origin of primitive sacrifice *. And thus, accoi 
ing to Epiphanius, all preceding sacrifices, thi 
consequently under Patriarchism as well 
those under the Law, irere accomplished and 
PERFECTED in the one sacrifice of Christ: lan- 
guage, which could not possibly have been held, 
as Mr. Davison himself must allow, unless Epi- 
phanius had maintained the typically prophetic 
character, and thence (by a necessary conse- 
quence) the DIVINE institution, of primitive sacri'fi 
fice under the Patriarchal Dispensation f . 

On this point, Dr. Spencer has judged mow 
correctly than Dr. Outram. He adduces not 
the alleged muluatioii of sacrifice from the ritual of 
Egi/pt, as affording any proof of its primitive 
HUMAN origin : and, accordingly, though the 
matter has been overlooked by Mr. Davison, he 
effectively intimates, that no such proof can be 
legitimately deduced from such alleged mutua- 
lion. His intimation is conveyed in manneP'. 
following. 

The custom of sacnjictal feasts he would derivwi 
to the Israelites, immediately indeed from tb* 
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• Cyril. Alex. cout. Julian, lib. iii. p. 103. Lips, 1C96, 
t Epiph. cont. Heer. lib, i. hier. 42. ex epiat. i. ad Co»'j 
rinth. See Davison's Inquiiy, pp. 3, 4. 
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Egyptians, but uUimatefy from the patriarchs and 
the institutes of our common parents *• Now, 
if this were the case with sacrificial feasts, it 
must also have been the case with sacrifices 
themselves; inasmuch as the sacrifice could not 
but have preceded the sacrificial feast upon the 
slaughtered victim : and, then^ the question will 
still remain open, as to the true origin of primi- 
tive sacrifice. 

Again, therefore, I am compelled to say, that 
Mr. Davison's large assertion rests exclusively 
upon POUR adduced witnesses. Very possibly 
a greater number of witnesses may be in exist- 
ence : but FOUR is the precise number actually 
adduced by Mr. Davison. 

3. Though I boast not of any very extensive 
converse with the early Fathers of the Church ; 
yet the peremptory boldness of Mr. Davison's 
asseveration, having stirred up my curiosity, 
prompted me to examine into the matter so far 
as my limited opportunities of examination would 
permit: and, certainly, truth requires me to 
state, that my investigation is in no wise favour- 
able to the asseveration before us. 

Exclusive of the four witnesses mediately ad- 

* Spencer, de Leg. Heb. Rit. lib. iii. dissert. 1. cap. 7« 
vol. ii. p. 80. 
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(luced by Mr. Davison from Outram and Spencer, 
I have scrutinised, according to the measure of 
my opportunities, some fifteen or sixteen of the 
early Christian Fathers. ii 

Out of this number, about one half enter not 
at all upon the topic of sacrifice : and, as for the 
other half, though they doubtless enter upon it 
yet, with the exception of three individuais, they* 
are silent respecting the character of its primer^A{ 
origination. So far as I have observed, their fa- 
vourite line of discussion is the worthlessness 
carnal sacrifice, when placed in co]ilradistinctiom 
to the spiiilual sacrifice of praise and prat/er am 
thanksgiving and holiness. On this subject, they 
copiously expatiate : but, whether they thus 
expatiate, or whether incidentally they little more 
than simply mention sacrifice, still they say 
nothing as to its primitive ongination. With the 
exception of the three individuals already hinted 
at, unless indeed Jerome be deemed a fourth 
exception, they leave the question agitated be-i 
tween Mr. Davison and myself, entirely open 

* Tlie statement of Jerome is so loosely worded, that i 
may ivell be thought a sort of debateable ground. 

He tells us, that Abel, under the influence of that law, 
which is mentioned in Rom, ii. 14, 15, and which he de- 
scribes as being common to all mankind, acceptably devoted 
his sacrifice to the Lurd, 



he 
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It seems, in truth, never once to l|av4/ occur nedi * 
to them: and, what. is not a Utttei rewarkabla^ '■ 
even the discussion of the first-reeorded saprifio^;. 
does not tempt them to any greater degree ;€^ 
communicativeness. We have a singular in- 
stance of this somewhat provoking taciturnity 
in the writings of the later Cyril. Through 
well nigh seven ample folio pages, . the Emperor ^ 
Julian, and his posthumous antagonist the learnejl 

Hence it might seem, that, in the ot>inion 6f JeroB^e, 
Abel sacrificed, not in pursuance of any divine command^ but 
solely through the guidance of what is called the law of 
nature. 

Yet, under the self*same law as that by which Abel 
sacrificed, he places all those who lived from Adam to 
Moses : among whom he specially enumerates Abel himself, 
an4 Enoch, and Noah, and Melchizedek, and Abrahain, and 
Lot, and Isaac, and Jacob. Now these persons, as we learn 
from the scriptural history, did not live under any write-- 
veaied law of nature : but, on the contrary, they <had p^r-^ 
petual communications with God under that Dispensation, 
which we style Patriarchal; and, accordingly, they are 
declared by the Apostle to the Hebrews to ha.y q ,011 obtqdned 
a good report through faith in divine revelation. 

Hence, conversely, it nfiight seem, that, in the opinion of 
Jerome, Abel sacrificed, not with any cffidous spontmfous" 
ness, but under the dictate of that divine unwritten law 
which constituted the basis of ancient Patriarchism. 

Where a writer, expresses himself thus vaguely, it were 
idle to cite him on either side of the question. It is, how- 
ever, not improbable, that Jerome thought with Mr. D»-' 
yison. At all evientg, I freely tender the learned Fftdier 4o 
hiaf acceptance, if his cause may thence receive any ac« 
cession of strength. • See Hieron. ad Demetriad. dfe Vii^iii. 
epist.i. Oper. yoL ix. p. 8. Colon. Agrip.lflW. 

T 
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Patriarch of Alexandria, strenuously dispute 
upon the sacrifice of Cain and Abel. Yet, 
extraordinary as it may appear to our restless 
and inquisitive age, neither the Emperor nor 
the Prelate touches upon the origin of the rite. 
As if by common consent, they leave it an 
entirely open question. Whether that origin were 

HUMAN or DIVINE*. 

I beg to repeat, that I speak only so 
as my own personal examination has extended. 
Of the many early ecclesiastical writers, to 
whom I have had no access, and whom therefore 
I have not consulted, the whole may very pos- 
sibly agree in opinion with Mr. Davison. Where 
I freely confess my involuntary ignorance, I can 
give no specific statement. Yet, at all events, 
by a sufficiently simple process, I have con- 
siderably diminished the largeness of his asser- 
tion. Mr. Davison gives us to understand, that 
The earb/ Fathers are unanimous in maintmnng 
the HUMAN origin of primitive patriarc/tal sacrij 
Now a mqjoriti/, indeed, of the early Fath( 
for any thing at least that I can assert to the 
contrary, may possibly maintain (Ae human origiii 
of jyrimitive sacrijice: but, most assuredly, 




• Cyril. Alex. coDt, Julian, lib. x. p. 343—350. 
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such opinion is universally maintained by those 
venerable and interesting ecclesiastics. 

U. As Mr. Davison's first position was^ that 
The Fathers unanimously maintained the human 
origin of primitive patriarchal sacrifice: so his 
second position was, that The notion of its divine 
origin was not morb ancient than the age qf 
Puritamsm. Hence^ consistently, he styles the 
tenet of its humaK origin the primitive doctrine r- 
while he brands the tenet of its divine origin 
with the somewhat disparaging appellation of 
the MODi»N and puritan doctrine*. The ques- 
tion^ therefore^ of the antiquity or the novelty 
of this latter tenet is plainly reduced to a mere 
question of pact. 

Now, if we simply view the question befca* 
us as a question of fact, it will very soon be 
decided agalinst Mr. Davison. . 

AbeU says Philo the Jew, who flourished ia 
the first century of the Christian era: Abel 
brought neither the same oblation as Cain, nor 
in the same manner : but, instead of things inam-^ 
mate, he brought things animate ; and, instead 
of later and secondary products , he brought the 
older and the first : For he offered up sacrifice^ 

♦ Inquiry, p, 19^. 

T8 



from the firstlings of his fock and from their fat, 

ACCORDING TO THE MOST IIOLV COMMAND*. 

This most holi/ command, Pliilo tells us, was 
that which was afterward enjoined upon the 
Israelites at the time of the exodus : but, since 
he pronounces that Abel sacrificed according to 
it, he thence distinctly intimates, that it had 
subsisted from the beginning, and that its 
occurrence in the Law is a mere repetition of 
the original precept t-. 

Thus speaks Philo in the first century : let 
Mr. Davison, however, have the advantage of 
being understood to intimate only, that the Pu- 
ritans of the seventeenth century were the earliest 
among Chrisiiam who maintained the divine 
institution of primitive patriarchal sacrifice. I am 
quite willing to meet him even upon this much 
lower ground. For, to determine the question 
now before uSj I reserved the three exceptions 
to which I have recently alluded. 

1. My first exception is the great Augustine 
of Hippo, one of the most eminent of the Latin 



* "Aj3eX si wpyxev aiir^ ovt 


■E airi., OVTl TDV Ctl/TOV Tf 0«5V 


iKki dirl avj-tlx^v eii^i^vxa, o 


'vTi Se veciiripu)t xal Scarepeltur 


Trpia^unpx kxi vpZ-ra — ^Airi 


i yip tSv TTpcirarmuv rSii 



9to>,Tc6^, KATA TO 'lEPHTATON AIATAFMA, 
Phil. Jud. de Sacrif. Abel, et Cain. Oper. p. 145. 
t Ibid. p. 145. Exod. xiii. 11—13. 
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Fathers, and a special luminary of the fourth 
century. 

Respecting sacrifices^ says this mighty theolo- 
gian, the Pagan can object nothing to me except 
what he may deem the inconsistency^ that we cen* 
sure sacrifices as conducted by those of his own 
religious principles, notwithstanding that we read 
in our ancient cafwnical booksy how god com' 

MANDED SACRIFICES TO BE OFFERED TO HIMSELF. 

Here then, treating somewfiat more largely concern-- 
ing true sdcrifix^e, I will endeavour to demonstrate, 
tJiat it is. not due except to the one true God. 

This true sacrifice, the true priest, icho is the 
mediator between Ood and man, offered unto Ood : 
of which sacrifice, it was needful, that the prO' 
missory figures should be celebrated in animal vic- 
tims, on account of the commendation of his future 
fiesh and blood. For, through that one victim, 
the remission of sins, contracted from fiesh and 
blood which cannot possess the kingdom of Ood, 
was in due time to be effected: because the same 
substance of the body shall be changed into a celes- 
tial quality ; a matter indicated by the me of fire 
in sacrifice, swallowing up (as it were) death in 
victory. 

Nqw these things were rightly celebrated among 
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that people, whose kingdom and whose priesthood 
icerc a standing prophecy of the future, King and 
Priest, to govern and to consecrate the faithful 
in all nations, and to introduce them into the king- 
dom of heaven and into the holy assembly of tht- 
angels for life eternal. 

Of this true sacrifice, then, as the Hebrews eel 
{/rated the religious predictive iniimations, 
the Pagans celebrate certain sacrilegious imitatiomS^ 
because, as the Apostle speaks. What the Gentii 
sacrifice, they sacrifice to demons and not to Qod. 

Foil THE PROPHETIC IMMOLATION OF BLOODj 
TESTIFYING, FROM THE VERV COMMENCEMENT ( 
THE HUMAN RACE, THE FUTURE PASSION OP TH 
MEDIATOR, IS A MATTER OP DEEP ANTIQUITY ij 
INASMUCH AS ABEL IS FOUND, IN HOLY SCSIPTUBHJ 
TO HAVE BEEN THE FIRST, WHO OFFERED UP TH 
PROPHETIC IMMOLATION, 

Hence it is no marvel, if the fallen angels, of 
whom the two special vices are pride and falsehood, 
fiitting through the air, exacted from their worshii 
pers, by wlwm they wished to be esteemed Godi 
tfiat service, which they knew was justly due to I 
true God alone. 

Sacrifice, therefore, sufiicienlly shews to whom i 
is due, not only when tue true god justly coK 
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HANDS IT, but even when a false god proudly exacts 
it *. 

In his own proper words, I have suflfered 
Augustine to state his own sentiments ; that so 

* De sacrificiis vero, nihil aliud mihi Paganus objiceret, 
nisi cur apud eos ilia reprehendamus, cum, in nostris vete'* 
ribus libris, talia sibi decs noster jussissb leoeretur 
oFFERRi. Hie ego, de vero sacrificio latius fortasse disse- 
rens, demonstrai*em id non deberi nisi uni vero Deo, quod 
unus ei verus sacerdos obtulit, ntediatar Dei et hominuniy 
cujus sacrificii promissivas figuras in victimis animalium 
celebrari oportebat, propter commendationem futurae carnis 
et sanguinis : per quam unam victimam fieret remissio 
peccatorum de carneet sanguine contractorum, quae regnura 
Dei non possidebunt : quia eadem substantia corporis in 
coelestem commutabitur qualitatem; quod ignis in sacri- 
ficio significabat, velut absorbens mortem in victoriam. 

In eo autem populo haec rite celebrat£^ sunt, cujus et 
regnum et sacerdotium prophetia erat venturi regis et sacer- 
dotis, ad regendos et consecrandos fideles in omnibus genti- 
bus, et introducendos in regnum coelorum et sacrarium 
angelorum ad vitam aeternam. 

Hujus itaque veri sacrificii sicut religiosa praedicamenta 
Hebraei celebraverint, ita sacrilega imitamenta Pagani : 
quoniam, quce immohnt gentes, ait Apostolus, dcemoniis m- 
molant et non Deo, Antiqua enim res est PR-ffSNUNCiATivA 

IMMOLATIO SANGUINIS, FUTURAM PASSIONBM MEDIATORIS AB 
INITIO 0ENBRI8 HUMANI TESTIFICANS : HANO ENIM PRIMUS 
ABEL OBTULISSE IN SACRIS LITERIS INVENITUR. NOU igitur 

mirum est, si preevaricatores angeli, quorum duo maxima 
vitia sunt superbia atque fallacia, per hunc aerem voli- 
tantes, quod uni vero Deo deberi noverant, hoc sibi a suis 
cultoribus exegerunt a quibus dii putari voluenmt. 

Sacrificium ergo, non solum cum juste xmperat verus 
DEus, sed etiam cum superbe exigit falsus Deus, satis osten- 
dit cui debeatur. August, cont. Faust. Manich. lib. xxii. c. 
17. Oper. vol. vi. p. 145, Cojon. Agrip. 1616. 



each person may freely and fairly judge, aa to 

the opinion of tliat eminent Father. With re- 
spect to myself, I certainly understand the 
learned Bishop of Hippo to maintain, most 
clearly and most decidedly, the identical tenet 
which I have undertaken to defend against the 
speculations of Mr. Davison. 

(1.) The alone trne efficacious sacrifice, he re- 
marks, is the sacrifice of Christ the Mediator, 
offered up to God by himself the great 
eternal High Priest. 

But, of this sacrifice, all the animal victii 
under the Law of Moses were promissory figui 
or predictive intimations. 

Yet we are not rashly to imagine, that typi( 
sacrificial prophecy began with the Lcvitjcal Dis- 
pensation : on the contrary, says Augustine, The 
ritopiiETic immolation of blood, tcstif'i/ing, from, 

THE VERV COMMENCEMENT OF THE HUMAN RACE, ti 

Jvture jjassion of the Mediator, h a matter of dei 
antiquity; inasmuch as Abel i^ found , in Hoi 
Scripture, to have been the first, who o£ercd 

THIS PROPHETIC IMMOLATION, 

The sacrifice of Abel, therefore, in the jud| 
raent of Augustine, was precisely of the samI 
class or character, as the typical or prophet 
sin-offerings under the Law, Each, alike, prt 



re- 
tor. ij 
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dieted and attested the future passion of the Me* 
diator. 

But, as Mr. Davison himself most justly re- 
marks, it is, in the very nature of things, im- 
possible, that primitive patriarchal sacrifice could 
have been a prophetic type^ unless it were of 
DIVINE institution. For, " if its divine institu^ 
'' tion be taken away, the rite thereby forfeits 
" its v^oviVEXic character : it becomes simply a 
*' branch of the primitive religion; in which re- 
" duced idea of it, however it might express 
*' the piety of the worshipper, it cannot be 
'' reckoned among fAe typical signatures of 
'' Christianity*." 

Hence, as Augustine maintained the prophetic 
character of Abel's sacrifice, precisely in the 
same manner as he maintained f/ec prophetic 
cliaracter of the levitical sin-ofierings : he must 
clearly, on Mr. Davison's own very rational 
principle, have maintained also, by a necessary 
consequence, the divine institution of primitive 
patriarchal sacrifice. 

(2.) Accordingly, he does not leave us merely 
to infer that such was his opinion, however 
inevitable the inference would be: he tells us 

* Inquiry, p. 3. ' 
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explicitlt/, that GOD COMMANDED SACBIFICES TO BE 
OFFERED TO HIMSELF. 

Now the context forbids us to coofine this 
declaration to the sacrifices under the Mosaic 
Law. Any attempt thus to cramp a declaration, 
which occurs (be it observed) both at the com- 
mencement and at the close of his argument, to 
the sacrifices under the Law : any attempt thus 
gratuitously to cramp it will make the entire 
passage manifestly inconsistent. For, if, in the 
judgment of Augustine, sacrifice were divinelv 
instituted, for the Jint time, under the Mosaic 
Law: it is clear, that, in his judgment also, the 
sacrifice of Abel could not have been a pro- 
phetic immolation. And, again, if, in his judg-^ 
ment, prophetic or typical sacrifice were Jirsf 
DiviNBL2:instituted through the instrumentality 
of Moses : it is equally clear, that, in his judg. 
ment also, sacrifice, under this precise 
of its PROPHETIC or TYPICAL character, could not 
have been, v?hat yet he declares it to be, i 
matter of such deep antiquity that it had ex- 
isted from the very commencement of the human 
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Thus indisputable is it, that an opinion, the i 
rise of which has been vituperatively ascribed] 
to the mere modern age of Puritanism, was, in | 
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V 

truth, maintained by Augustine of Hippo not 
less early than the fourth century. 

2. My second exception is the mighty Atha- 
nasius, one of the most eminent of the Greek 
Fathers^ and another splendid luminary of the 
same fourth age fruitful as it was in learning 
and talent. * - .. 

The saints, he remarks, those reed heralds of 
the truth, agree with one another^ and vary not 
among themselves. For, though they were bom 
at different times ; yet, being the prophets of the 
one true Qod and the harmo7Uous evangelists of the 
one same word, they mutually tend to one and the 
same purpose. 

What Moses taught, those things his predecessor 
Abraham had preserved : and, what Abraham had 
preserved, with those things Noah and Enoch were 
well acquainted j for they made a distinction 

BETWEEN THE CLEAN AND THE UNCLEAN, and Were 

acceptable to the Deity. 

Thus also, in like manner, Abel bore testimony. 
For he knew what he had learned from Adam : 

and ADAM HIMSELF TAUQHT ONLY WHAT HE HAD 
PREVIOUSLY LEARNED PROM THE LORD. 

Accordingly, the same Lord, at the end of the 
ages, having come into the world for the abolition 
of siri^ declared ; I give ypu not, (« weu; command- 
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mentt but m micient canrnumdment wkkk ^t kace 
keardjrom the beginning *. 

In this passage, I readily allow, there is no 
precise mention of sacrifice itself: but, both the 
general drift of the argument, and the peculiarity 
of the language employed, compel us, I think, to 
admitt Uiat Athanasius had specially in his eye 
thi» TvriCAL or PROPHETIC rite of expiatory ob- 
Utioa« 

(L"^ According to this illustrious Father of 
ihe CMly Greek Church, the whole sdieme of 
ih^" Gospel* at least in its grand outline, was 
miiioraily kiK>wn, and traditionally inculcated, 
iKxu the wry beginning. 

1^' Witl«« says he, those real heralds of the 
h^^s ^yt riM one another^ and x>ary riot among 
%\^k^s^^^^ hW^ though they were bom at differ^ 

* H\ )C J>\M» itJiJ ty S>n Tiir dkinSsla^ KvpvxESy aXXn'Xoif 
1^ ^»M^^^«n« )tA4 »;l^ iuif^9vt«i 9^05- iavrov^. £i yip 
\\X ^ h^'^t^Ky \^^\\\< ^tyowiwVf 'aXX* bis ravrov aKkviikuis 
.\M*,^^^^ ^>i.x )^f^\ rn^ ^*? frf^o^TOu, x«i rov avro)f (Jvy^^ 

*^^^^ ^ Vn'^^^V* *^'\atw^* m Ji *AfifOiifA B^vXarrs^ ravrat 

N*. v^; ^kvUx f>*>www*^ AIAKPIN0NTE2 KA^ 

V^^V^^\ KAJ \\KAHAPTA, nal iW^cexTo* yivo/xsvo* r^ 
T*^y\ Km >^ >m{'*%\AX •{Wwf ifJLmfrvpvKTev* Emtrrafxevos 

.^, .^ A«v 0^ ^**J^ «i f^WJ^. TOT KAI 'ATTOT 

\»\^>NM\>5 V\UO KTPIOY- *Of xal, a^j at/v- 

•i>» v.*», ^''^^ VX"*^* Athmu Synod. Nicen. con t. Hser. 
Aui^u ^v^vt \^|^r. vt4% i« IK 401. Commel. 1600. 
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ejit times ; ytt^ being the prophets of the one true 
God and the harmonious evangelists of the one 
same wordy they mutually tend to one and the same 
purpose. 

Thus speaks Athanasius : but his assertion is 
untrue, if the very principle of the Gospel, 
" the very essence of the Christian Faith," (as 
Mr. Davison speaks *,) the all-important doc- 
trine of an atonement by expiatory sacrifice^ were 
totally unknown to the patriarchal saints who 
flourished anterior to the time of Moses. For, 
if the patriarchal saints were ignorant of the 
very first principle of the Gospel, I see not, how 
the saints in all ages can be said to have agreed 
with one another, and not to have varied among 
themselves. 

Certainly, in that case, since the patriarchal 
saints must have held and taught the doctrine of 
a reconciliation with God exclusively of the 
hitherto unrevealed principle of an atonement, and 
since the saints in all ages since the time of 
Moses have constantly held and taught the doc- 
trine of a reconciliation with God avowedly on the 
now revealed principle of an atonement : the patri- 
archal saints, and the succeeding saints whether 
under the Law or under the Gospel, cannot have 

* Inquiry, p. 160. 
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been (as Athanasius asserts them to have been) 
harmonious evangelists of the one same word, can- 
not have mutualli/ tended to one and the same 
pose. 

(2.) Thus evidently does the general drift 
the argument shew, that Athanasius, in holding 
the PRIMITIVE EXISTENCE of the principle of an 
atonement, held also the divine institution 
primeval er^natory sacrifice. But the matter, 
apprehend, is put out of all doubt by the pecu4 
liarity of the language which he has employed. 

The circumstance, which he specially insists 
upon as handed down by the early patriarchs 
from the original teaching of Adam by the Lord 
himself, is (Ae distinction bctiveen the clean and 

the UNCLEAN, 

Now the Greek words, here used by Athana- 
sius to express the clean and the unclean, are 
precisely the same as those which are used by 
the Seventy to describe the sacrificialli/ clean 
and UNCLEAN ajiimah preserved try Noah in the 
ark* : and, that he alluded both to this transao- 



can- 
tfto^^^ 



* Gen. vii. E, 3, 8. The Greek words, uned by Athana-I 
siua, are xa^api and dxii6a:pra : the Greek words, used 1 
the Seventj', are xaQxpi and f^n xaActpi. Compare Acts x. 
14, and Levit. xi. 4, 6, 7, in the Greek. AthanaBius 
ascribes to Noah and Enoch and the early patriarchs, in a 
direct line from God's own original teaching, that identical 
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tion and to Noah's subsequent sacrifice of every 
CLEAN beast and of every clean fowl, there can 
be no reasonable doubt ; for he says, that a dis- 
tinction between the clean and the unclean tvag 
made by Noah and Enochs agreeably to the pre- 
vious testimony of Abel, and in accordance with 
the yet earlier lessons which Adam had received 
from the Lord himself^. 

Such being the case, Athanasius clearly 
ascribes, to the Lord's own institution, the sacri- 
ficial distinction of animals into the two classes of 
fAe clean and the unclean. 

Whence, by an inevitable consequence, he 
pronounces, that the Lord himself ordained the 
rite of animal expiatory sacrifice from the very 
beginning. For thus runs his statement* 

Moses, if Athanasius be correct in his opinion, 
taught what Abraham had preserved : and Abra^ 
ham taught tliat sacrificial distinction between the 
clean and the unclean, which Moses afterward 
enforced, and which he himself through the 
channel of his patriarchal ancestors had tradi- 
tipnally learned from Noah and Enoch. But 



distinction between the clean and th^ unclean, which was 
afterward made so prominent a feature in the Law. Com^ 
pare the clause in Athanasius with Levit. id. 47. 
» Gen. viii. 20. 
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Noah and Enoch taught nothing new. To what 
Ihei/ taught, Abel, in his primitive sacrificial 
devotement of a clean animal, had borne kis 
testimony : the knowledge of Abel, as lo tie 
fitness of such a distinction, was derived from 
Adam: thk knowledge of adam was derivei 
FROM THE Lord. 

3. My third exception is Eusebius of Cesar^a, 
who still flourished in the same fourth century, 
and who was one of the most extensively learnec 
of the Greek Fathers. 

T/ie Hebrew Scriptiire teaches its, says he, thM\ 
the first race of men, in the reri/ earliest conatUt^\ 
tion of social life, hoimired ike Deitj/ with mwnai^ 
sacrifices. For it Sfyeaks in vianner following. 

NoiP it came to pass after certain days, that 
Cain brought of the fruit of the earth an offering 
to the Lord: and Abel also brought of tlie first' 
lings of his fiock. And God had respect to Abeif 
and to his gifts : but to Cain and to his offerings- 
he had twt respect. 

Here you may learn, that he, who sacrificed 
animals, is declared to be more acceptable, than he 
who brought unto God an offering from the earth. 
NoaJi also immediately devoted, of oil the clean 
beasts and of all the clean birds, burnt-offtringn 
upon the altar : and the Lord smellcd a saconr of 
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maini^ned^ let the^tenet beadopted); Jf it catinat 
be legitimately maintaioedy let the tenet be 
fbrthwifh dismissed^ ^ ; i Should I, at any future 
timev be compiled, by the force of solid and 
irresistible evidence, to relinquish my preset 
opinion ; I shall feel it no disgrace to have been 
vanquished in controversy by such an antagpnist 
as .Mr. Daviaon. 



THE END. 
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DUTY, hy anmal sacrifice, to offer unto the Lord a 
ransom, life Jor life, of their own fife and proper 
nature. 

Thus also did those ancient lovers op GJod, 
having previously learned through the divine 
SPIRIT, that a certain venerable and great victim, 
a victim really acceptable unto God, would at length 
come to men ,• a victim, which should be the purt- 

Jier of the whole world ; a victim, of which tht^, 
being prophets and typically exhibiting what 
abmit to come to pass, rightly appointed ani\ 
victims to be symbols. But this was the Christ 
Ood, whose advent among men, and whose sai 

ficial denotement like a sheep on behalf of the whi 
human race, were from old time predicted 



■ Tail! yaproi Tlpa/Tavs tv^vs yitafjA-Vivs dvSfuVOur, atite 
ry irpiiiy auaToan toS /Siof, Suo-iair rais dso ^cJaiv rifA^fai 
TO SeTov laropii. Aiyu S' o2v" Kal iytti-n A"^' ^y^pt^s 
v)tiiyxi KaiV alia rm xapirwv rfis yrit 5vaiav ri Kopiw' xai 
A^tk wvF/XB Kal aUTor alia ruv WfiJTOTWtwv iSv ltpa$a,Tm 
a.irau, Kal cwjiSev a @ias en\ "A^eX xal hfl ToiV Sdpois 
auTOu' Esri 51 KaiV xal TaTr Suuiais a^To5 ov ■xpoaiuy^tv. 
"Ev9a Hi EWur^dEir, tur rAaX7.av o ^(UofliiTiiffaf owoJEXTOf 
II irapi Tov oma yr,; vpanar/ayiina, Tiii 0ew Tr,v fluoi'av. 



ruri- 
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avo tICtVTiait -rut 'Brrfi\ii} 
f 511 TO SfiTloffT^/JiOv" * 
AXkA xoci 'A^ixBft dvaas cnayiypatfrau. 



)ctpm, ovniiyKii o\oKxpvii<nti 
iv6i) Kiigior ia/j'.riv eluSiat. 



6v,Uy iffi«*oS<ie«i TOIS nAAAI 0EO*IAES!. Toi^ 
TOt. Si Toy Xoyimav wyoyM^i t\wl, oh TON TTXONTA 

ouS' 'ANepaniNns kekinhmenon, x^t^ 

©EIAN S' 'EniNOIAN Cm^Behni^i^ay, 'EmM yetf' 
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It would be difficult to jfind a more distinqt and 
pTecis6 doctrinal statement, than that which is 
exhibited in the present very remarkable passage, 

Eusebius begins with tho^ worshippers under- 
tbe Patriarchal Dispensation, whom he calls tha 
ancient lovers of Qod. These, from the very 
beginning, were accustomed to devote animal 
dac»*ifices, not through accide/nt^ not aa a matter qf 
mere human invetttion / but in consequence of a 
certain divine contrivance, which rendered the 

edpOffVy are rov rpovov eufys^Bif xai @ea> 'jrpoaepKstatixevoi Oslo) 
¥e TlttilfxaTi ras A'vy^as ffs^wriff/xcvot, tJLeyik^r ddroT^ 
Ssij^^s/^i- isTv eU ditoxi^apaiv ruv dvtjro/v '^XvifJiiJusKrifJi^rfiljv^ 
\vrpov rr^s avrwv acorr^pias rui nal^car^s kou -i/fvy^s ypptiyta 
vpotfotpstKsttdoct fr^ovvfo.' '^KvBirc^ t^v^h xpsTrrqv not t(/4«^-» 
TBDoy T'Wf olytela^ "^^vxri^ xaQispovv i'^ovrey, dvrl ravrins rlojs 
rviv hi rSv dkoytuv }^afcoy 'ffpoayiyoy ^ffiav^ rvis ff^Sh 4'^^!' 
avrZ-vj/t/x^ TfpoaKOfMil^oyrsf — T!ovro Je ^^to JAusyts Xet/xoraT* 
9(ov haoa^sTy Xsy&'v' ^v%ri moLGfiS aapyCos oLlyi^a, ISlvtov lariy* 
Xai eypj ^iicuKoc vfjuv ro alpiM liii rov Buffiaarviplov, si^iXa* 
axsa6cu vsp\ rm dfji^apriuv vfjiouy — 2^(pcDs" y(ip dyrl rS^ 
iyOpofmyn^ "^vypis^ ro rojy d^ayia^opcgva/v X^uojy aJfjiOi ^mv 
e^iXaMne€jd«* — •*'Eft;^ l^ly o3v obMiKu to xpsTrrdif odii ro t/Ayct 
Ka\ rlynoy tlqu BeoTrpeTre^ a^dyioy vnpTiy dyOpvieois^ rous iid 
l^dajy Bvfflais Xvrpa, rfis^ loLvrS^y I^ojyis hou ■ dyr'f^vyjx rftr 
QW^^ias (puffSMs icpoQnY.oyrMs airoStSovai XPHN r^^ 0s^f 
'SXs xal %7rparroy'Ol ITAAAI ©EO<I>IAEI2, j£/xvoy u 
H»i dsexpiXss' xa\ f/fiyci UpeTov ^^eiv vors eh dvBpwirovf TI2^ 

©ElOf nNETMATl nPOEIAH4>OTE2;, ro roS) 

TTayros xaBdpaioy ic6(jfji,ou^ oi Koi rd ci/pLjSoXa riojs ItureWziy 
cfvrciis 9po(p'hr»s ovrots xat to /aeXXov £(jBaQjz$ 'nporu^ovi4»i^<^vf 
^^Ovt;^s V y)y o j^tdTos- ToD ©sot), av<w9ev Ix ^aXa<a)v 
Xpovuv ^|fiiv 8/5- dyBpcuTTov^f K&i TTpo^drou S/xr;v vTrsp vacyrof 
rev ray ayOpco'JTOjy yivovs a^ocynoeaBaiy 9rpoocyopsv6i/i,eyoff 
Euseb. Caesariens. Demonst. Evan. lib. i. c, S. p. 24, 25» 

us 
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sacrificer of animals more acceptable to God 
than the sacrificer of vegetable productions. As 
for the notion with which they devoted their pri- 
mitive animal sacrifices, it was precisely the same 
as that which afterward so eminently character- 
ised the Law of Moses. Their sacrifices were 
strictly piacular: and it was thdr duti/, their 
ditty evidently, because a divine commandment 
had made it their duty ; it was their ihili/ to oifer 
such sacrifices, until that better sacrifice, which 
all other sacrifices of an expiatory nature typi- 
cally represented, should in the fulness of time 
come into the world. Whatever, in short, was 
done ideally under the Law in the matter of 
piacular sacrifice ; thus also, according to Euse- 
bius, did those ancient lovers of God under the 
Patriarchal Dispensation. For they had previ- 
ouly learned through the dicine Spirit, that a 
really acceptable victim would hereafter be de- 
voted: and, in consequence of this revealed 
knowledge, they, being prophets, rightly ap- 
pointed animal victims to be types or symbols 
of that future efficacious and God-befitting victim, 
who, on behalf of the whole human race, should, 
make a full and sufficient and satisfactory atone- 
ment*. 

• The present singularly strong paasage is noticed by Dr. 
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Budtt ar €» the ^ sentiments of Eus^bius 4)tf Oe^ 
sarea, relative to the origitf attd itteality'bf p# 
nditite animal sacrifioe. In hid bare i^^/tiM/iie 
may be very right, as I think ; or hevixiay^Joe 
very wrong, as Mr. Davison thinks: but »acih, 
at all events, is his opinion : and it will be re- 
collected, that I am now producing evidencfei not 
to the truth of a tenet, but to its ccclesia$licdl 
mitiqtiitjf. The rise of this tenet Mr. Davi^cA 

0^trara : but he is unwilling to allow, that in it £useUu8 
indicates any persuasion that patriarchal expiatory sacrifice 
•was of divine institution'. 

I regret the necessity of complaining, that this able 
writer has in no wise acted with perfect fairness. 

Of the entire passage, which is much longer thanf' eVefn 
Bfi J have given it, he quotes only a few lines, omittiAg 
what I deem some of its very strongest points : and, with 
respect to what he Jias quoted, he makes an' assierrtion, for 
which it may be doubted whether the words of Eusebijuis 
give him any sufficient warrant. 

The assertion is, that The knmciedge of the divine *4:{on- 
TkiriMcB; in coruequemce of. which animal vidims toere 
piacularly devoted by 'the early patriarchs^ was not common 
to ally btU loas limited to those who wete the best. ' See Outraln. 
de Sacrif. lib. L c. 1. ^ Vt p. 10, 1 1. 

This, so far as I can see, is a virtual acknowledgment, 
however cramped, that Eusebivs held the divine instituHori'of 
"priimtive morifioem 

\ Aqcordingly, in another part of bis Mfprk, . Dr. Outram 
confesses, that, in the judgment of Eusebius, the sacrifices 
of Abel and Noi^ and Abraham w^re, in their nature, all 
piacular, and, in their import, all prophetically t^pical^pf 
the expiatory sacrifice of Christ. Outram. de Sacrif. lib* 1. 
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ascribes to the age of modem Puritanism ; by 
■whicb I understand him to mean, chronolo- 
gic^Iv, the serenteenth century : yet, as a simple 
matter effect, we find it advocated, in the fourth 
century, by three of the most eminent among 
both the Greek and the Latin Fathers. 

On the whole, I think we may gather, that, sfl 
for as the question was agitated in the primitive 
Church, the same diversity of opinion prevailed 
as that which still prevails in our own days. 
The witnesses, produced by Mr. DavisoDj main- 
tain the human institution of patriarchal sacrifice .' 
the witnesses, produced by myself, maintain 
its divine itistiltftion : while a considerable bod/^ 
of the Fathers, whose writings I have been h 
to examine, preser\'e, at least so far as a direct 
f jrpcessioH of sentiment is concerned; a complete 
nmtralitif *. Under these circumstances, the 
authority of the Fathers must, I apprehend, be 
thrown out of the question : and the matter mu^ 
be debated and settled upon its own intrinsBj 

* It wll perhaps be recollected, that Eptphanius and 
Cyril of Alexandria employ langnage, which certainly 
seems to import that they held tlie divine institution of 
primitive sacrifice. I do not, however, dir«etly adduce them 
in evidence, because I appear to gather their sentiments 
only in the way of induction. See above, Beet, iv. cfasp. S. 
$1.2. » 
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merits. Had any one of those ancient writers 
left us a direct argumentative treatise on the 
subject, it would certainly have been a deeply 
interesting production: but no such treatise hag 
come within the narrow limits of my own eccle- 
siastical reading. I will not, indeed, take upon 
myself to deny the exktence of such a treatise : 
for the very insignificant fact of mi/ not having 
met with it is doubtless no proof of its non- 
existence. Yet I cannot refrain from suspecting, 
that no such treatise has descended to us : for, 
had this been the case, it would, most probably, 
long ere now have been brought to light by the 
learning and the industry of a Lightfoot or an 
Outram, a Spencer or a Warburton, a Magee or 
a Kennicott. 

III. In taking leave of my exemplary and 
able opponent, I beg to apologise for any un- 
guarded expression which unwittingly may have 
hurt his feelings. For the simple statement 
either of /ac(5 or of arguments, which may have a 
tendency to establish my own opinion and to sub- 
vert that which he has been led to adopt, he 
himself, I am assured, would not wish me to apo- 
logise. 

We have each alike been influenced by an 
honest love of truth, the search after which has 
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